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GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND 
MYRRH. 


BY SUSAN OCOOLIDGE, 





GoLp, frankincense and myrrh, they brought the 
new-born Christ— 
The wise men from the East—and in the ox’s 
stall, 
The far-brought precious gifts they heaped, with 
love unpriced ; 
And Christ the babe looked on and wondered 
not at all, 


Gold, frankincense and myrrh, I, too, would 
offer Thee 
O, King of faithful hearts, upon thy Christmas 
Day ; 
And, poor and little worth although the offering 
be, 
Because Thou art so kind, I dare to think I 
may. 
I bring the Gold of Faith, which, through the 
centuries long, 
Still seeks the Holy Child and worships at his 
feet, 
And owns him for its Lord, with gladness deep 
and strong, 
And joins the angel choir, singing in chorus 
sweet. 


The frankincense I bear is worship which can 
rise, 
Like perfume floating up higher and higher 
still, 
Till on the wings of prayer it finds the far blue 
skies 
And falls, as falls the dew, to freshen heart 
and will. 


And last { bring the myrrh, half-bitter and half- 
sweet, 
Of my own selfish heart, through sacrifice 
made clean, 
And break the vase and spill the oil upon Thy 
feet, 
O, Lord of Christmas Day, as did the Magda- 
lene. 


Gold, frankincense and myrrh—’tis all I have to 
bring 
To thee, O, Holy Child, now throned in heay- 
en’s mid! 
Because Thou art so kind, take the poor offer- 
ing, 
And let me go forth blessed, as once the Wise 
Men did. 


MARY, THE SINNER. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 





Mary— ’tis a tender plea ; 
Love is strong as Infamy ; 
In the shadow of thy shame 
Reverencing His mother’s name, 
Lo! He pardons thee! 

St. CHARLEs’ COLLEGE, ELLICOTT City, Mp. 
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BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


O humble and yet bright! 
Making thy sacrifice so noiselessly, 
Burning thy lovely life away to light 

Diviner light for me! 


In my hushed room around, 
I thy wise circle, come the Great and Good, 
Masters uf men, yet servants, withou‘ sound 
They visit my solitude. 


Holy and high they shine, 
Rapt faces, charming me with courage on 
To follow beauteous guides, in paths divine. 
Through darkness into dawn. 
' The scholar’s lonely sun, 





Thou risest for him, when all the world repose, 
O’er golden fields of thought, where, fortunate 
one, 
He reaps even while he sows! 


Within my soul deep down, 

I read a lesson by thy sinking flame : 

To wear a steadfast purpose like a crown, 
Without regard of Fame ; 


Like frankincense to burn 
Unnoted life that man may see to read 
Diviner words—though asking no return, 

A candle for his need! 


U. 8S. CONSULATE, QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 
_- — -— 


A BAGATELLE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





Nor all the roses God hath made 
Can love the sun aright. 
The white rose is too chastely staid 
To praise his warmth and light ; 
But great red roses, they can love 
With their deep hearts their king above. 


Nor nightingales, by night that sing, 
Can love alike the moon ; 

Nor all the flowers that come with Spring 
Can praise aright Spring’s boon. 
One nightingale feels most night’s power ; 
And Spring is dearest to one flower. 

Not all the gulls that skim the sea 
Delight alike in storm ; 

And never man, sweetheart, to thee 
Gave love so true and warm 

As this which at thy feet I lay, 

For thee to take or throw away. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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THE CRY, AND THE ROPE OF 
RELIEF. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Tue well-tried friends are always the 
dearest, and the well-worn truths are the 
most profitable and the most precious. We 
indulge in some rare and costly luxuries at 
a Thanksgiving dinner, or a wedding feast; 
but the daily bread is indispensable on 
every table. So there are soul-wants that 
need constant supply, troubles of heart 
that can only be satisfied by frequent 
draughts from God’s own living springs. 
Look into the Bibles of those who hunger 
and thirst, and you will find that the pas- 
sages which are the most thumbed and pen- 
cil-marked are those which meet the soul’s 
deepest demands, and reach its every-day 
experiences. 

I will venture to say that one of these 
well-worn passages is that which opens 
the One Hundredth and Thirtieth Psalm: 
‘* Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, 
O Lord!” Human life is not a velvet 
path over a level plain. It has its ups and 
downs, its rugged cliffs and dark ravines 
and vallies of the death-shade. The 
‘*depths” with one person may be sore 
bereavements; with another it may mean 
a bitter disappointment; with still another 
the severe compunctions for neglected 
duty; with not a few it may describe ha- 
bitual melancholy. Under all such experi- 
ences of trial one privilege belongs to us, and 
that is to cry owt. Satan’s surest victory is 
to gag a sufferer or a sinner, and to stifle 
the voice of prayer. Thereis no hope for 
a man who has fallen into a well if he is so 
stunned that he cannot make himself heard 
by those who are up at the top; and there 
is no help for a. soul whom remorse, or de- 
spair, or unbelief, has stricken speechless. 
Until you cry out, you will never get out, 

Of all the ‘‘depths” in this world, the 
deepest and the darkest is a state of guilt. 
Many of the griefs that people worry over 
and weep over are only shallow pools, 





They don’t drown anybody, and will soon 
dry away. But sin isa deep pit. And the 
reason it is so deep is that it carries us 
down so far from God, and from the light 
of his countenance. It is ‘‘a horrible pit 
and a miry clay.” Outside losses and ca- 
lamities do not affect us like sin, because 
sin reaches the very core of character. It 
is abasing and debasing, and degrading 
and damning. It is not a mere misfortune 
for which we are responsible, or a mishap 
occasioned by somebody else. When a 
man feels that sin is an utterly abominable 
thing, committed against a God of love, 
then he is at the very bottom—which is the 
only true place to start fromif he would 
reach a higher place, and be able to shout 
from these hights his song of deliverance. 

The starting-point of all genuine Chris- 
tianity isa right view, a scriptural view of 
sin. Here lies the dividing line between 
true and false theologies. If sinis a light, 
venial thing, then no atonement is neces- 
sary, and the Cross of Christ becomes a 
superfluous tragedy; it isa pathetic inci- 
dent, but not a redceming sacrifice of the 
God-man for human guilt. We have no 
doubt that the secret cause of the indiffer- 
ence of most impenitent persons is that they 
do not think sin worth punishing, or be- 
lieve that God will punish it tremendously 
in the next world. It is indisputably true 
that he, or she, who does not feel sin, will 
never feel the need of a Saviour, any more 
than the person who does not feel sick will 
ever send for a physician. Nor can any 
one who does not thoroughly hate sin ever 
love and adore the Redeemer who. died for 
him. 

(2.) Realizing that you are inthe depths, 
and have plunged yourself there, what is 
the first step toward deliverance? It is 
to call upon God. The sooner, the 
louder, the more fervently, the better. 
As Maclaren has pithily said: ‘If out 
of the depths you cry, you will cry your- 
self out of the depths.” Sir Walter Scott 
describes one of his heroines as driven by 
the inrushing tide of the sea to a narrow 
shelf of rock at the foot of an awful preci- 
pice. To climb up is an impossibility. The 
hungry waves are rising higher every mo- 
ment. Her only hope of rescue is to 
shout for help; and the shout brings the rope 
of relief thatis lowered down the side of the 
cliff. ‘‘ Lord, hear my voice!” shouts the 
self-conscious sipner. He docs not belittle 
his danger, or excuse himself for having got 
into the place of guilt aud peril. ‘‘ Lord, if 
thou shouldst mark  iniquities, who 
couldstand?” The only attitude for him 
to take is the attitude of self-condemna- 
tion; the only prayer that stands any 
chance of being heard is: ‘‘ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!” No drunkard is thor- 
oughly converted from his cups so long 
as his tongue is fluent in excuses and 
apologies about ‘‘ appetite” and ‘‘ bodily 
disease,” etc. It isonly when he loathes 
himself as a criminal before God, and re- 
pents of his crime in dust and ashes. The 
cry must be acry out of the depths; the 
confession must be a confession, ‘Against 
Thee, O God,I have sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight; I acknowledge my trans- 
gression, and my sin is ever before me.” 
There is no other way out of the pit of 
drunkenness or any other pit of sin, but to 
cry unto God in honest, self-condemning 
confession. That cry brings the rope of 
relief. 

‘There is forgiveness with Thee” was the 
rope that lifted the psalmist out of the 








depths. The only religion in the world 
that lowers the rope of mercy is the relig- 
ion of the Bible. Heathen deities can pun- 
ish; they cannot pardon. Nature never 
forgives. If you break her laws, you must 
pay the penalty. The prodigal’s remorse 
does not restore to him his lost health or 
his squandered money. 

But the sweetest and most soul-cheering 
article in the creed of Christianity is ‘I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins.” The 
very heart and core of the prayer our loving 
Lord has taught usis, Forgive us our tres- 
passes! It rests entirely with God whether 
he will punish or pardon; for sin is com- 
mitted against him; and it is his pardon 
that changes our position toward him, If 
my little boy plays with the Parian statuette 
which I forbade him to touch, and breaks 
it to fragments, it rests entirely with me 
how I shall treat him. He may deny it, 
and double his guilt and his punishment. 
But if he brings me the shattered pieces, 
and sobs out ‘‘ Papa, I did this; won’t you 
forgive me?” I may answer: ‘‘ Yes, my 
child, I forgive you; but you must not do 
so again.” My pardon does not mend the 
Parian, but it does mend the breach of 
law; it does not restore the statuette, but 
it restores the relation between my boy and 
his father. On what condition does God 
forgive? Simple confession of ‘guilt? No. 
Jesus is the one and only medium of for- 
giveness. ‘*God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself and not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” Here is par- 
don, because here is propitiation. Christ 
has suffered for me; Christ has paid my 
debt; and God may freely pardon me, if | 
come only in Jesus’s name. 

Grasping this Heaven-sent rope of relief, 
this rope of Christ’s atoning grace, the for- 
given sinner is lifted out of the depths; 
lifted out of the horrible pit, and set upon 
the rock. He stands on the hights; a new 
song is put into his mouth, even praise to 
our God. His exultant shoutis “I wait 
on the Lord and in his word do I hope. 
With the Lord there is mercy, and with him 
there is plenteous redemption.” Hence- 
forth he is cleansed from the past, and 
Christ gives him a new power to keep out 
of the pit and to walk in the clear, bright 
upper land of God’s countenance. What a 
glorious Gospel is this to proclaim! What 
a weapon to melt hard hearts is the forgiv- 
ing grace of God in Christ Jesus! Whata 
foretaste of Heaven itis to be pardoned! 
How this rope of love that rescues us ought 
to bind us to Christ in constant and happy 
obedience! What a Christly work it is to 
sound this message of love to those who are 
yet in the pit of darkness! The cry from 
the depths may become the prelude to 
Heaven’s Hallelujah! 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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BREAKFASTS WITH SAMUEL 
ROGERS. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
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BY OHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 





LORD GLENELG, MR. ROBERT OARRUTHERS, 
LOED ROBERISON, MR. WM. JOHNSON FOX. 





Iv was always a literary treat to break- 
fast with Samuel Rogers. He had the 
happy art of knowing how to choose his 
company; to introduce celebrities to celeb- 


rities, and otherwise to bring congenial - 


people together; to keep them in good 
humor, and to send them away well pleased 
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with their entertainer and with each other. 
To mix the company well at a small party, 
where you expect the conversation to flow 
pleasantly as well as intellectually, wisely 
as well as wittily, seriously as well as 
jocosely—the whole to form one homogene- 
ous compound—is as difficult a task and as 
rarely accomplished as the confection of a 
salad sufficient to please the taste of an 
epicure. Mr. Rogers had this faculty in 
perfection, and bad cultivated it from his 
youth upward with ever-increasing success. 
He had every advantage on his side—ample 
fortune, high position, brilliant reputation, 
and the entrance to the best society. He 
had a clear mind, an even temper, that 
nothing could seriously ruffle, and a 
wonderfully retentive memory, that took ac- 
count of small things as well as great. His 
wit, which was unlabored and spontaneous, 
was without the slightest taint of vulgarity, 
though it was not, it must be confessed, 
without the flavor of real or assumed cyn- 
icism with which wit of any pungency at all 
always is and always must be more or less 
impregnated. 

On the occasion when I was invited to 
meet the four gentlemen whose names are 
at the head of this article, the conversation 
was mainly critical and literary. Lord 
Glenelg—a man who had long passed the 
prime of life, was a poet as well as a states- 
man; Mr. Robert Carruthers was the editor 
of the Jnaverness Courier, an acute and 
kindly critic, and one of the best raconteurs 
that ever enlivened society ; Lord Robertson 
was also a poet, a quarterly reviewer, and 
one of the judges of the Court of Sessions in 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Fox was a member of 
Parliament, a writer of political articles for 
the Morning Chronicle, and a colleague of 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright in the then 
active agitation for the repeal of the Corn- 
Laws. 

Lord Glenelg, who had recently been 
raised to the peerage, had been previously 
known in the British House of Commons as 
the Right Honorable Charles Grant, the 
member for the County of Inverness. He 
had some reputation as a poet, having pub- 
lished, in connection with his brother, Mr. 
Robert Grant, a collection of hymns and 
other sacred’ poems. But he was better 
known as a politician, and for his efforts in 
Parliament to modify the obnoxious Corn 
Laws at a time when the Anti-Corn Law 
League had never been heard of. Mr. Car- 
ruthers, as editor of the principal news” 
paper in the county, which Mr. Charles 
Grant had represented in Parliament, had 
often had occasion to write of him in his 
public capacity, but had never met him 
since his elevation to the House of Lords. 
He, therefore, took care, by apostrophizing 
him constantly as ‘‘My Lord,” to let his 
Lordship know that he was fully aware of 
the rank to which he had atiained. He had 
addressed him us *‘ My Lord,” and ‘ Your 
Lordship” at least a dozen times, when Mr. 
Rogers, who appeared to be somewhat im- 
patient at the unnecessary reiteration of a 
tile, to which he attached little or no im- 
portance, addressing himself to Mr. Car- 
ruthers, across the table, said suddenly, 
but very quietly: ‘* Don’t keep My Lording 
him, Mr. Carruthers. He’s much better 
than a Lord. He’s a very good fel- 
low.” . 


Mr. Carruthers appeared somewhat con- 
fused at the rebuff, and Lord Glenelg, com- 
ing to the rescue, adroitly turned the con- 
versation to the new poem by Thomas Camp- 
bell, entitled ‘“‘The Pilgrim of Glencoe,” 
which had very recently made its appear- 
ance. 

‘*Thave the highest respect and admira- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ for the genius of bim who 
wrote such noble poems as ‘ Lochiel’s 
Warning,’ the ‘Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘Ye 
Mariners of England and Hohenlinden,’ to 
say nothing of the ‘Pleasures of Hope’; 
but I cannot help regretting that he should 
have written the ‘ P.lgrim of Glencoe.’” 

‘**Why regret that he should have writ- 
ten it,” said Mr. Rogers, *‘if it gave him 
pleasure? Pleasures are not so plentiful in 
thisworld. Perhaps it is to be regretted 
that he published it; but why should any 
one regret that he wrote it?” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Carruthers. 
** Poets should write as the larks and the 
uigbtingales sing, becayse they cannot help 
it. But why, oh! why, should they pub. 
lish, wheo all the divine afflatus bas evapo. 


rated, and the fires of imagination burn dim, 
if they burn at all?” . 

‘*T don’t like to criticise a brother poet, 
who has deserved so well of his contempo- 
raries and of posterity,” interposed Mr. 
Rogers, ‘‘lest I should be accused of pro- 
fessional jealousy. So I will say nothing. 
Besides, I have not read the poem.” 

‘**T have no fear on that score,” said Mr. 
Carruthers, ‘‘and, moreover, I have read 
the poem, inclined, if I could, to form a 
favorable judgment upon it. I never wrote 
a line of verse in my life, except when I 
was a school-boy. I can, therefore, speak 
my ‘nind freely, even with regard to so good 
a poet as Thomas Campbell, if I catch him 
nodding. Even Homer nods at times, and 
itis not surprising that Mr. Campbell, in 
his old age, should do so also. Where, for 
instance, can any poetry be found in such 
couplets as those that are scattered through 
the pages of the ‘Pilgrim of Glencoe,’ in 
plenteous profusion, and that have dwelt in 
my memory ever since I read them: 

** At last a sheep dog’s bark informed his ear, 

Some human habitation might be near.’ 

‘* Surely, the prosaic and the commonplace 
in verse were never more flagrantly exhib- 
ited! Or in this equally egregious couplet: 
““* The house no common, sordid, shieling cot 

Spoke inmates of a comfortable lot.’” 

‘* And this is, perhaps, the most intolerable 
example of what Douglas Jerrold calls 
‘ verse—and worse’: 

‘“** A feeling interest in the veteran’s lot, 

Created him a sergeant on the spot,’” 

‘* Almost incredibly prosaic,” said Lord 
Glenelg. ‘‘If Byron were alive now, and had 
to write the ‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,’ he would not, after the perusal of 
such lines, call upon Campbell, as he did 
before, to come forth and give his talents 
scope, or ask who should aspire, if Camp- 
bell ceased to hope, but might vary the 
strain, and exclaim: 

** Desist, O, Campbell! fold thy weary wing, 

Talk, if thou wilt; but cease, oh! cease to 

sing!’” 

‘*] saw Mr. Campbell,” said Mr. Car- 
ruthers, ‘‘ at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, when [ called upon him, by invita- 
tion, a few days ago, and walked with him 
to the Clarence Club, in Waterloo Place, 
which is his favorite haunt. He told me, 
as we went along, a good story of himself 
and a worthy old Scotch lady, whom he 
had met on arecent visit to Ayrshire. ‘I 
happened,’ he said, ‘to go into a booksell- 
er’s shop in Kilmarnock, when the book- 
seller, as I entered, whispered something 
over the counter to a portly and comely old 
lady, who was making a small purchase of 
sealing-wax and note paper. ‘ Lord save us,’ 
she replied, in an audible wuisper. * Ye 
dinna mean it!’ ‘It’s true, E tell ye,’ said 
the bookseller, also in a whisper. The old 
lady turned toward me, and said, not with- 
out betraying a slight embarrassment: ‘An’ 
sae ye’re the great Thomas Campbell; are 
ye? I'm vera prood to meet ye, and did na 
think when I left hame in the mornin’ that 
sic a great honor was to befa’ me.’ I do 
not think that { blushed, though perhaps I 
ought to have done so, but I suppose I 
looked confused or flattered, or both. But 
confusion took entire possession, as the 
worthy old soul continued: ‘There’s na’ a 
man in Ayrshire that has the great skill ye 
hae, Mr. Campbell, and I shall be grvaily 
obleeged to ye, if ye will come and see my 
coo, before ye leave this part o’ the country, 
an’ 1.t me know if ye can do onything for 
her. She’s a young beastie, and a guid 
beastie, and I should na like to lose her.’ 
It appears that there is an eminent veter- 
inary surgeon, or cow doctor in the neigh- 
boring County of Dumfries, whose name is 
also Tbomas Campbell, and that she mis- 
took me for this celebrated and doubtiess 
highly respectable person!’ ” 

‘* Weill,” said Lord Glenelg—attempting a 
mild joke—‘'if the good woman had not 
read the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ and knew 
nothing of the author, she had, at all 
event», experienced them with regard to 
hercow. She had the pleasure of hoping 
that Mr. Campbell would restore the ani- 
mal to its accustomed health.” 

We none of us could Jaugh or even smile 
at thisattempted pleasantry. Mr. Camp- 
bell, however, could afford to be amused 
at the recital of the story, though it turned 
the laugh against himself. He was not al- 
’ ways so unfortunate as tobe unrecognized 








or unhonored by his countrymen, though 
an old woman here and there might never 
have heard of him, and I narrated to the 
company that, not many days previous to 
this conversation, I had met him in the 
street, on his return from Woolwich, where 
he had been to witness the launch of a 
great man of war. ‘‘The authorities of 
the Dock Yard,” said he, ‘‘ knew that I was 
coming, and had given orders that, as soon 
as I made my appearance, preparatory to 
mounting the side of the great vessel, the 
band on board should strike up the air of 
the ‘Campbells are Coming’—the spirited 
march of the Clan Campbell. Guess my 
surprise and pleasure to receive such a 
compliment. I consider it was the greatest 
honor I ever received in my life!” And, as 
he said this, his usually pallid face was suf- 
fused with a roseate glow of satisfaction, 
and his usually bright eyes sparkled still 
brighter with delight. 

‘*We are all of us more or less vain,” 
said Lord Robertson. ‘‘ My late colleague 
in the Court of Sessions, and who was 
known to all Scotland as John Clark—after 
ward Lord Eldin—was displeased to be 
mistaken for Lord Eldon, the once cele- 
brated Lord High Chancellor of England, 
a man whom he considered to be very much 
his inferior, and against whom, moreover, 
he entertained a slight grudge for having 
snubbed him for speaking with a Scottish 
accent. John Clark’s Scotch was peculiar- 
ly broad and racy, and he took no pains to 
correct it. Pleading in the House of Lords 
before the Lord Chancellor, on some water 
bill that excited considerable interesi in 
Edinburgh, he several times spoke of the 
watter as running in a particular direction. 
‘Pray, Mr. Clark,’ asked Lord Eldon, in- 
terrupting him, ‘is it the custom in your 
country to spell water with two ts?’ ‘No, 
my Lord,’ replied John, ‘but it’s the cus- 
tom to spell manners wi’ twa ne.’ Mr. 

Niark, after his elevation to the Bench, 
when be had corrected the mistake of some 
one who had called him Lord Eldon instead 
of Lord Eldin, was asked what was the dif- 
ference between him and the English Lord. 
He replied, ‘ Difference! There’s na dif- 
ference. It’s all my eye (2).’” 

Lord Robertson was a far more polished 
and accomplished man, though not so able 
a lawyer as Lord Eldin. He was more coin- 
monly called ‘‘Peter Robertson ” than Lord 
Robertson (Peter is the familiar and affec- 
tionate synonym for Patrick), and was a 
universal favorite among the wits of Edin- 
burgh. At that time wits were more plen- 
tiful than they have since become in that 
intellectual and convivial city. The afore- 
said wits still retained their love for the old 
vernacular, and were not ashamed to speak 
in the broadest Scotch, as they have be- 
come in our day, when many young Eid- 
inburgh cockneys affect the lisp and the 
draw) of Londoners, and boast, as if it 
were a thing to be proud of, that they can- 
not read the poems of Robert Burns, or 
the romances of Walter Scott with any de- 
gree of pleasure, on account of the difficul- 
ty they find in understanding the dia- 
lect. 

In London, whither ‘‘ Peter” was often 
summoned on legal business, he was as great 
a favorite in literary, legal, and social circles 
as he was in Edinburgh. He was particu- 
larly intimate with John Gibson Lockhart, 
the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, and for 
more thau a quarter of a century the editor 
of the Quarterly Review. Their friendship 
was like that of two rollicking college stu- 
dents, as full of fun and mischief as it was 
of real regard. ‘‘ Peter” had published a 
poem entitled ‘‘Italy,” which was neither 
very good, nor very bad, though it inclined 
to the shady side of mediocrity. Lockhart 
was asked to review it or have it reviewed 
in the Quarterly. This, however, the great 
critic was unwilling to do. First, because 
if he had reviewed it conscientiously, on 
its merits, he might have lost his friend by 
his candor; or, if he had praised it up to 
the author’s expectations, he would have 
done injustice to the proprietor of the pow- 
erful journal which he conducted, and to 
his own high reputation as a critic. He 
made up his mind, therefore, that the wis- 
est course to follow would be not to notice 
the book at all. But he, nevertheless, 
wrote an article full of cleverness and mis- 
chief, a scathing review in fact, exceeding 
in bitterness of denunciation the famous 


review which Lord Brougham was sup- 
posed to-have written in the Hdinburgh on 
Lord Byron’s juvenile poems. This article 
was put into type, one copy only of it was 
struck off, and inserted as if it were a part 
of the next number of the Quarterly, and 
duly forwarded to “‘ Peter” in Edinburgh. 
It was.said to have contained the famous 
epigram or epitaph on his Lordship, which 
is still well remembered in Edinburgh, 
though seldom quoted correctly. I have 
heard it constantly repeated, and seen it as 
frequently printed: 

“ Here lies the paper Lord and poet Peter 

Who broke the laws of God and man and meter.” 
‘* Paper lord,” it should be stated, is the 
epithet often employed to designate the 
judges of the Court of Sessions, who are 
only lords by courtesy, and who do not rank 
with the hereditary nobiiity. The epigram, 
as originally written by Lockhart, ran thus: 
‘* Here lies the Christian, judge, and poet Peter 

Who broke the laws of God and man and meter.” 
This version is far superior in terseness to 
its unauthorized substitute, in alleging that 
the Christian broke the laws of God, the 
judge the laws of man, and the poet the 
laws of meter. 

How long poor ‘‘ Peter” was suffered to 
remain under the impression that this arti- 
cle had been published in the usual way, 
has not been recorded. Perhaps he sus- 
pected all along that it was a hoax on the 
part of his friend Lockhart, and did not 
vex his soul on account of it. But, if he 
believed, for ever so short a time, that it 
was genuine, his feelings must have been 
anything but kindly toward the merciless 
reviewer. If that particular number of the 
Quarterly be still in existence, and should 
turn up at a book auction, an enthusiastic 
bibliophile and collector, with more money 
than art, would doubtless give a fabulous 
sum for it. 

Lord Robertson was a very stout and port- 
ly man, as full of good humor ashe was of 
wit. He was at the same time a most en- 
thusiastic ultra-‘Scotsman, and thought 
Scotland to be the grandest country, and 
Scotsmen the bravest, noblest, and clev- 
erest people in the world. In this respect, 
his prejudices were sometimes thought to 
be assumed, so great was the intensity of 
their unreasonableness. An amusing in- 
stance is still recorded in the after-dinner 
gossip of Edinburgh society—when the 
toddy has begun to circulate—of Lord 
Peters’s reckless assertion of the superiority 
of his countrymen to the English, in every 
possible respect. It happened, during one 
of his periodical visits to the metropolis on 
legal business, after a visit to Covent Gar- 
den Theater with a friend, that they both 
betook themselves for supper and refresh- 
ment to Affley’s, a then noted tavern in 
the immediate neighborhood. Afiley’s was 
almost as celebrated in its time as Will’s 
and Button’s Coffee Houses had been in 
tbe days of Steele and Addison as the resort 
of wits, authors, journaiists, actors and 
men about town. It was nearly the last of 
its class, and has long ceased to exist, having 
been superseded upward of thirty years 
ago by the palatial clubs of Pail Mall and 
St. James’s. 

A discussion arose among the company— 
by whom provoked it is needless to inquire 
—on the many eminent Scotchmen who 
from the days of King James I. till now 
had come to London, in search of fame and 
fortuue, and had succeeded in acquiring 
both, very often defeating in the race many 
English competitors, who had started with 
far superior advantages. Many and indeed 
most of such Scotchmen had no other aids 
to climb than their own stout hearts, lofty 
ambition, and indomitable pluck, and yet 
had reached the summiis of worldly ad- 
vancement and public usefulness. *‘Peter” 
took part warmly in the discussion, and 
asserted his opinions ina very dictatoriv] 
style, and was particularly truculent 
toward one particularly meek and logical 
old gentleman, who did battle for the 
superiority of Englishmen in some respects 
to Scostmen, which Peter would by no 
meansallow, and for their equality in point 
of talent with Scotsmen generally, which 
Peter would not concede, even for the sake 
of argument. Driven from point to point, 
from position to position, by his overbearing 
adversary, the gentle Englishman at last 
ventured to say: “At least, sir, if you wil 
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Englisinien, you will admit that England 
is a larger country than Seotland?” ‘ No, 
I won't,” Yoared Petet, in a tone of 
triimph. “If all our magnificent motn- 
tains, the pride and glory of our ccuntry, 
were squeezed down into plains as flat as 
Lincolngttire; Scotland would be a much 
larger country than England.” The Eng- 
lishman gave up the contest, apparently 
consoling himself in his discomfiture by 
the reflection that his opponent was pot- 
reliant and that wine or whisky supplied 
him slike with his words and his argu- 
iments; bul Was tunable to supply him with 
facts—or thé logical use of them. He 
thought posstbly that, aftef all; his Scotsh 
friend would not like té be taken au 
serieux, if he were quite sober, and tliat his 
opinions after breakfast time on the morrow 
would not be quite in accordance with 
those that were uppermost in his mind after 
supper. 

Of the four Seotsmen who were present, 
Lord Glenelg, Mr: Catruthers, Lord Robert- 
son, and myself, the only one who spoke 
with the slightest aceent that could possi- 
bly betray him as having learned to speak 
on the north of the Tweed was Lord Rob- 
trison: He was highly pleased with the 
judgment of Mr. Fox, when the latter hap- 
penéd to remark that the Scottish ‘lan- 
guage,” as his Lordship spoke it, was par- 
ticularly agreeable to his ears. ‘ Yott are 
quite right,” said Peter, ‘in calling it a 
language, and not, as the English call it, a 
mere dialect or idiom, It is, in truth, the 
purest old English, as English was spoken 
by the people, and not by the literary 
class in the days of Wiclif. The ancient 
and satirical poems of the ‘ Vision of Piers 
Ploughman,’ written in the purest English 
of the pre-Chaucerian era, cannot now be 
understood by Englishmen without the aid 
of a glossary, but is perfectly intelligible 
to a Scottish peasant.” 

‘¢T must confess,” said Mr. Rogers, ‘‘that 
‘Piers Ploughman,’ is nearly unintelligible 
tome. It is not without diffculty that I 
ean even read Chaucer, whose writings I am 
far from considering the well of English un- 
defiled which it has become the fashion to 
tall them. I find that some knowledge of 
French is 4 great aid to the comprehension 
of Chaucer.” 

‘So do I,” said Mr. Fox. ‘‘The fact is 
that the English language, as now spoken 
and written, is the language of Literature 
and of London, and that real old English, 
the language of ‘Piers Ploughman,’ of 
Wiclif’s Bible and the Bible of King James’s 
translators, only remains among the com- 
mon people, and in the provinces, from 
which it is fast disappearing.” 

‘‘IT think,” said Lord Glenelg, ‘‘ that the 
Bible, and not Chaucer is ‘ the well of pure 
English undefiled,’ and that English as now 
written and speken by educated and liter- 
ary people is one of the most modern lan- 
guages of Europe. Shakespeare himself is 
becoming to a large extent obsolete, and if 
the men of his day could return to the 
world, it is very doubtful, I think, if they 
could thoroughly understand and appreci- 
ate the writings of Dr. Johnson, or Lord 
Macaulay.” 

‘“‘ The bulk of the people,” said Mr. Fox, 
‘‘manage to express all their wants and 
wishes, their hopes and fears, with less 
than a thousand words in the vocabulary. 
The English of our dictionaries contains at 
least fifty thousand, and is continually re- 
ceiving accretions from Latin, Greek and 
French. When the superfine ship Lieut- 
enant, fresh from college, called out to a 
sailor, ‘extinguish the nocturnal lumin- 
ary,’ the sailor understood him no more 
thanif he had spoken Hebrew or Cherokee; 
but when the boatswain, coming to the 
rescue, desired the man to ‘ douse the glim,’ 
the immediate response was ‘aye! -aye! 
sir!’ So, in like manner, when the pedan- 
tic Dr. Johnson declared that he would 
indulge in a ‘ post-prandial promenade,’ he 
failed to make himself understood, until he 
had translated the affected phrase into the 
plain English of ‘an after-dinner walk.’ 
The head of the English multitude is not to 
be touched, nor its brain convinced, by the 
too exclusive use of the classical and mod- 
ern elements of the language.” 

Upon this subject, all the guests of Mr. 
Rogers, and Mr. Rogers himself, were 
thoroughly agreed. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND DR. PATTON. 


BY PROF. GEORGE HARRIS, D.D. 





=Tnt IxpEPENDENT, of three weeks ago, 
contained an article by Dr. Patton, in 
which he presented some criticisms on a 
paper of mine entitled the ‘‘ Function of the 
Christian Consciousness,” and which had 
appeared in the October number ‘of the 
Andoter Review: These criticisms repre- 
sent me as exalting the authority of the 
Christian consciousness above that of the 
Bible, and make the impression that the 
advocates of so-called New Theology, with 
whom he would identify me, are little bet- 
ter than those rationalists who reject the 
authority of the Bible altogether. It is on 
this a¢count that I venture to reply. Ido 
not undertake to explain again what I con- 
sider the Christian cons¢iousness to be, but 
only to show that Dr. Patton is quite too 
violent in pushing me out to conclusions 
which I have never adopted, and which the 
article he criticises cannot be made to in- 
volve. 
As Dr. Patton did not take space to ex- 
press the ordinary courtesies of discussion, 
he has cut me off from the privilege of 
praising, as I should be glad to do, the 
acuteness of his dialectics, the subtlety of 
his verbal refinements, the deftness with 
which he exchanges one term for another, 
and, in general, the logical exactness with 
which he measures the realities and mys- 
teries of the Gospel. Being excused from 
the amenities, I have more room for the 
discussion proper. 
When criticisms are made on an arti- 
cle which many readers have not seen, and 
of which they thus hear for the first time, 
the utmost care should be taken to indicate 
its positions fairly. I, therefore, regret to 
find that, in this instance, Dr. Patton has 
not only represented me as saying what I 
did not say at all, but, still worse, has 
made me say precisely the opposite of that 
which I did say. Either because he fears 
that the consequences of my views will be 
injurious, or because he and I do not use 
the English language in the same sense, he 
has done me serious injustice. He repre- 
sents me as dishonoring the Bible, as giving 
something which I call the Christian con- 
sciousness a place of authority superior to 
that of the Bible. He also seeks to show 
that all there is inthe new movement in 
theology is a vague notion of Christian 
consciousness, which, on analysis, proves to 
be elusive. I should be extremely sorry if 
the spiritual movement which is so pro- 
foundly felt should be brought into disre- 
pute because I have given an inadequate 
or misleading representation of one factor 
of religious knowledge. There is, then, 
obviously reason enough for trying to clear 
myself from misapprehension. 

I go first to the head and front of the 
offending charged against me. Do my 
views on the subject under discussion have 


authority of the Bible? 
cal and important question. 


This is the practi- 


Bible is challenged or reduced. A few 
are decisive on that point. 


consciousness in contrast with the Bible, 


of objection.” 


sciousness and that of the Bible.” 


norm of faith.” 


rule of faith and practice.” 


the Bible is accepted on the authority o 
conscience?) ‘‘In allowing Christian con 
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a tendency to invalidate or supersede the 


A reader of 
Dr. Patton’s article could have no other 
impression than that the authority of the 


sentences quoted from various paragraphs 
‘*Yet when he 
puts,” says Dr. Patton, ‘the certitude of 


and tells us that the Bible does not give 
certitude, we feel disposed to utter a word 
‘*We are referring only to 
the contrast which Dr. Harris endeavors to 
establish between the testimony of con- 
“The 
authority of the Christian consciousness 
means the supremacy of individual certi- 
tude; and this supremacy is incompatible 
with the Protestant doctrine of an objective 
‘“The argument based 
upon common consent is a strong one, but 
it is not strong enough to bind the con- 
science of the humblest of the people of 
God who insists that the Bible is the only 
(By the way, 
does not Dr. Patton in this sentence recog- 
nize an authority of conscience standing by 
the side of that of the Bible, and imply that 


sciousness to take precedence of the Bible 
nothing can be gained on the side of certi- 


of the Christian consciousness as if that 
were all the same as authority. It is evi- 
dent from these extracts that Dr. Patton 
means to imply that I set up the Christian 
consciousness as superior to the Bible, so 
that, in case of conflict, the Bible must yield. 
Now he must have reached his conclusion 
by one of two paths: either bynoting what 
I actually said, or by detecting conclusions 
logically involved in the positions I had 
taken. But the result is not gained by 
either method. 

It certainly cannot be found in any of my 
statements; for, as a matter of fact, I said 
nothing of the kind he attributes to me, but 
precisely the reverse. To put this beyond 
question, I mustask my readers to bear with 
alittle more quotation, this time from the 
article Dr. Patton has honored with his 
strictures. ‘* The function of the Christian 
consciousness is not exercised apart from 
the Bible nor apart from Christianity. It is 
not independent of them. As in the king- 
dom of Nature, so in the kingdom of grace 
forces must exist, must be living, must be 
accessible in order that there may be ex- 
perience of their power. They make the 
experience possible. But existing, living, 
accessible forces can be known only if they 
are appropriated to their uses.” Again: 
‘«The Christianity in our possession is com- 
plete as an objective revelation. The never- 
ending task of the Church is to compass its 
breadth and length and depth and hight.” 
‘Tt is said that the Bible is the sole authori- 
ty; that the opinions, even the sanctified 
opinions of men have no authority; that 
we should listen to the voice of God rather 
than the voice of men. All this is true in 
the sense that the Bible gives the facts and 
principles of Cbkristianity, and that men 
left to themselves could never have gained 
the truths which are given by revelation. 
But it is not true that the Bible in- 
terprets itself to all who read or hear 
the words, that its principles can be 
understood without reflection and ex, 
perience, or that there is no progress 
from age to age in the apprehension of 
Christian truth. ‘*The authority of the 
Bible is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Christian consciousness realizing the vital- 
ity of the Gospel.” One more extrac! 
shows the same recognition of the Bible as 
supreme: ‘‘In exalting the Christian per- 
sonality and the Christian consciousness, no 
discredit, but rather honor, is shown to 
the authority of the Bible; for to yield 
such results the Bible was given. The 
tree is best known by its fruits. The juicy 
apple, ripening in the October sunshine, 
has the whole history of the apple-tree in 


Christian 


ence in its various forms. 


pendent of the astronomer. 


But it may be said that my positions logi 
cally involve the conclusions which Dr 


lates, but they are none the less dangerous 


phy would fortify Christianity. 


f 
- | point out. 





tude,” Healso speaks of the infallibility 


it. The well-nigh unerring judgment of 
experience concerning Chris- 
tianity illustrates the living power of the 
Gospel and the divineness of its results.” 
From these quotations it is evident that, 
however imperfect my notion of the Chris- 
tian consciousness may have been, the func- 
tion I ascribe to it is no other than the 
comprehension and interpretation of truth, 
the objective reality of which is fixed. The 
drift of the discussion was that, besides 
critieal and intellectual study there is also 
verification by means of spiritual experi- 
There is not a 
sentence which, even when detached, can be 
made to bear any other meaning than that 
the Christian consciousness responds to 
that which is objectively given, and which 
is as independent of the recipient for its 
truth and authority as the stars are inde- 


Patton has tried to coax out of them; that 
one may not see the results of his postu- 


that, in fact, nearly a]] errors, have at the 
first been skillfully or even innocently 
wrapped up in postulates which seemed 
harmless. Locke expected that his philoso- 
Dean 
Mansel’s defense of the faith furnished 
Herbet Spencer with page after page of his 
most vigorous assaults on belief in a per- | the facts and principles of historical Chris- 
sonal God. Sothis inexperienced writer on 
the Christian consciousness does not, per: 
haps, see in his views the concealed dan- 
gers which Dr. Patton feels it his duty to 
‘*We think,” he says, ‘‘that 
there is great danger.” But so far as his 
criticism is concerned, such a discovery is 
He admits that Ido not ac- 


cord final authority ‘‘ to the individual con- 
sciousness.” The theological individualism 
which wotld follow such a position is 
fully understood and frankly disavowed 
by Dr. Harris.” There remains only, then, 
the common or collective consciousness. 
But as to that, Dr. Patton declares that I 
have not even intimated what it is, and 
that he, therefore, is put to the additional 
trouble of asking what it may mean. Now, 
if I did not so much as define it, there is no 
opportunity to draw inferences from it. A 
phrase has been used frequently, but it 
might as well have been @ for all that he 
finds me saying about it. No conclusion 
prejudicial to the Bible can be drawn out 
of my conception of the common conscious- 
ness; for he says there is no such concep- 
tion from which to infer or conclude. Zz 
nithilo nihil fit. (In fact, there is something 
about the common consciousness, and Dr. 
Patton must certainly have skipped a page 
or two, which would be excusable, if he 
were reading only for his own entertain- 
ment and not in order to make a deliberate 
attack on the article.) All the way through 
my paper, the Christian consciousness, 
whatever it may be, and however inad- 
equately described, is represented as hav- 
ing an important function in the under- 
standing and appropriation of Christianity, 
but always derived and dependent. The 
strongest term I used was co-ordinate, 
which certainly does not mean superior, 
and I immediately added, to avoid misap- 
prehension, the term subordinate. 

Dr. Patton, having overlooked my state- 
ment, brings out various conceptions of his 
own as to what the Christian consciousness 
may be, evidently believing that his enu- 
meration exhausts the possibilities, in or- 
der to show that Christian consciousness, 
however it may be defined, cannot have an 
authority superior to that of the Bible. 
The acuteness of his dialectical skill is ad- 
dressed to this end. He turns over and 
turns inside out one notion after another, 
and makes sad havoc among his various in- 
ventions as they set up their imagined pre- 
tensions. He might have saved himself so 
much trouble. He need not have argued 
on to tne conclusion, It is instantly 
granted, not only that no one of these con- 
ceptions can undermine the authority of 
the Bible, but that no theory whatever, 
even the correct theory, puts Christian con- 
sciousness in conflict with the Bible and 
the Gospel. 


The most surprising feature of Dr. Pat- 
ton’s article is his failure to recognize the 
fact that there may be various grades of 
authority ina given province of knowledge. 
Because reason, or experience, or conscious- 
ness, is spoken of as having authority, he 
seems to think that there can be no other 
authority. But may not authorities agree? 
May they not support each other? If they 
conflict, one or the other will be found 
superior; but they need not conflict. In 
every government there is legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial authority. Because 
one speaks of the authority of Congress, 
does he thereby disparage the authority of 
the President, or call in question the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court? It may be 
found that finul authority resides in the 
judicial branch of government; but, even 
then, the authority of the other depart- 
ments is not invalidated. I hereby give pub- 
lic notice that Ido not mean that there is 
no more difference between the authority 
of the Bible and the authority of the Chris- 
tian consciousness than there is between 
- | Congress and the Supreme Court. The 
- | analogy, however, suggests that Christian 
consciousness, or any other human means 
of knowledge, may have authority in its 
; | proper province, yet, instead of conflicting 
with the authority of the Gospel, may serve 
rather to confirm it. Dr. Patton complete- 
ly ignores this relation. He speaks now of 
authority, and in the next paragraph of 
infallibility, asif the terms were equivalent. 
There is a sense in which the Bible is the 
only authority. It alone preserves to’ us 


tianity. Nothing else can take its place. 
In case of apparent conflict (there can be 
no real conflict) between the Bible and 
Christian consciousness, the latter must 
yield. But after all this is reiterated, it 
remains true that the Bible gives spiritual 
truth, which is spiritually discerned. Any 
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sciousness, instead of invalidating the Bi- 
ble, confirms, realizes, fathoms it. Do 
we make void the law through faith? God 
forbid. Yea, we establish the law. 

But does not Dr. Patton quote my very 
words, and find me saying that * all state- 
ments and interpretations of truth, to be 
accepted, must commend themselves to the 
Christian consciousness”? Yea, verily. 
But it will be noticed that this is declared 
not of the Bible nor of the Gospel, but of 
statement, and interpretations of truth made 
by men. I beg leave to remind him that I 
was at that point discussing the develop- 
ment of theology. The sentence quoted is 
part of a section plainly marked with a nu- 
meral, and devoted to the function of Chris- 
tian consciousness in the development of 
theology. I make bold to reaffirm that on 
any theory of the Christian consciousness, 
even the distortions of it catalogued by Dr. 
Patton, theology must give account of 
itself to the Christian consciousness. It is 
surprising he should have overlooked so 
obvious a distinction. Why, even the 
pupils of Dr. Patton must have become 
aware that there may be a mighty differ. 
ence between theology and Christianity, 
between theology and the Bible. Reason 
does not stand above the Bible; but no- 
body is required to accept a theology, an 
interpretation of the Gospel, which is irra- 
tional. Christian 
superior to the Bible; but nobody is re- 
quired to accept a theology against which 
the Christian consciences, individual or 
general, protest. Dr. Patton thinks the 
New Theology is Letting on pretty fast, 
since it has already begun to speak of the 
Old Theology as ‘‘obsolescent”; and he re- 
marks soberly that ‘Dr. Harris admits 
that the obsolescent theology agrees as 
well with the Bible as it ever did, but does 
not as well agree with the Christian con- 
sciousness.” Will he be so good as to re- 
member that I did not specify any particu- 
lar system of theology among the scores of 
systems which have risen and set? And will 
he also notice that I did not affirm that the 
obsolescent theology ever did agree with 
the Bible, but only that it agrees as well 
with the Bible now as it ever did, which, in 
respect of some theologies, is saying very 
little? 

Dr. Patton makes merry over my opinion 
that the Christian consciousness has for 
its function the uses both of an organ of 
knowledge and a criterion, or test of 
knowledge, as if nothing, not even 8 elas- 
tic a somewhat as the common conscious- 
ness, could possibly exercise both those 
functions. And can it be, he asks, both 
engine and air-brake? But would he con- 
sider it absurd that the intellect should be 
thought to exercise the function both of 
an organ of knowledge and a test of knowl- 
edge? Moreover, the same steam power 
which, applied at one point, sends the train 
forward, applied at another point arrests 
its motion. The engine and the air-brake 
are different applications of the same force. 
I must confess, however, that the satire at 
this point is either so recondite or so puerile 
that I fail to comprehend it. 

There is one statement of Dr. Patton’s, indi- 
cating his own view, which is so remarkable 
thatit should be recognized at its full value. 
When a man feels certain that Christ is bis 
Saviour, and wishes to know that his certi- 
tude is on a sure basis, he finds that he has 
the witness of the Spirit of God. ‘ But 
what has led him to interpret his conscious- 
ness in this way? The Bible, of course; 
for it is there we learn that the Christian 
hath the witness in himself.” We are to 
understand, then, that the believer in Christ, 
finding himself in the new life, does not 
know what has occurred, until, on turning 
to Romans, viii, 16, he finds what it all 
means. It would be interesting to know 
how, in Dr. Patton’s judgment, the early 
believers recognized the witness of the 
Spirit. There were a good many Christians 
before the epistle to the Romans was writ- 
ten, and a good many more before it was- 
in general circulation. When at length 
Paul’s letter came to mature Christians 
whom he addressed as the *‘ Beloved of 
God, called to be saints,” we are to imagine 
them saying: ‘‘Weknew something pecu- 
liar had come about within us; now we 
know what it is, the witness of the Spirit.” 
That knowledge of the Gospel precedes 
Christian experience is true enough, and 


consciousness is net 
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that now we get our knowledge of Christ 
from the Bible is true enough; but that one 
has the witness of the Spirit first, and learns 
what it is from turning up a reference in 
the Bible afterward, is an order of events, 
which, it may be confidently asserted, never 
did occur and never will occur. 

I leave the subject here. Too much 
space would be taken if I should enter into 
a discussion of the signification of the 
Christian consciousness. Besides, I have 
already given an extended exposition of 
the subject in the Andover Review. In 
addition to the, article referred to, there 
are, in the December number, which ap- 
peared simultaneously with Dr. Patton’s 
criticisms, some comments in answer to 
questions and objections. Some of the 
points there considered are identical with 
those urged by Dr. Patton, and I do not 
care torepeatthem. Ido notclaim that my 
treatment of the subject was all that could 
be desired; I should be glad if some abler 
pen would write upon it; but I do claim 
that the views I presented exalt rather 
than degrade the authority of the Bible. 
I may be on the ‘‘ wrong side of the gulf,” 
but I have the advantage of taking with 
me both the Bible and the Christian con- 
sciousness. 
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Tue treaty with Spain has been exercis- 
ing the minds of diplomats and senators 
for a long time; and it was hoped that it 
would be discussed with open doors by the 
Senate. Closed doors have their advan- 
tages; one is able to call a spade by its 
right name with more freedom. But as one 
or two of the senators always fall an easy 
prey to any gimlet-minded reporter, who 
may meet them after an executive session, 
it would seem as if there could not be much 
maintained secrecy about an executive ses- 
sion. Mr. Foster, who went over, last 
Spring, to engineer this treaty, is tall and 
thin, with white hair and side-whiskers, and 
reminds one of Sir Edward Thornton, the 
former minister to this country from Eng- 
land, in his upright, easy bearing, and the 
reserve, fineness, and strength of his face. 
Mr, Foster has been in Spain before, and 
understands the language and the ‘‘ ways.” 
If his treaty does not make a favorable im- 
pression here—that is, if it is considered as 
offering too many favors to Spain, and re- 
ceiving a few cold bits in return—why it 
will not be the first failure in our diplomat- 
ic history. This country has never been 
able to secure a fair treaty with England, 
since the time when she refused to carry 
out the treaty of 1783, and crustily declined 
tosend a minister to represent her, down to 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1850. Mon- 
archies like to hustle republics, and the 
known indisposition of America to fight 
outside of her own borders, with the fact 
that she has nothing but a few torpedoes to 
let off at any warlike intruders, may in- 
crease the tendency, in other nutions, to 
exact one-sided treaties. 

The debates in the Senate this week upon 
the admission of Dakota as a state, led hy 
Senator Harrison, possess a solid sort of 
interest, and make one realize once more 
something of the vastness of our Western 
territory. Dakota modestly asked for ad- 
mission three or four years ago, on the 
ground that she had population enough to 
meet the demands of full statehood; but 
she had a debt with which she appeared to 
be playing fast and loose, and Congress 
shook its head ; it could not encourage any- 
thing but the sternest honesty in the 
youngest sister. Since then the territory 
has decided that Congress was right; it is 
best to pay one’s debts; and now the 
southern half asks again to be admitted. 

Mr. Harrison, chairman of the committee, 
pleaded for the territory. Mr. Harrison is 
a grand-son of the General who was our 
ninth President, and is said to resemble 
him in appearance. His blonde hair is 
beginning to show gray lines, and in thejex- 
pression of his face amiability and strength 
are mingled. He made a statement of 
facts as to the population of Dakota, its 
agricultural capacities, and the reasons why 
it wanted to be cut in two on the forty- 
sixth parallel, which was full of broad sug- 
gestiveness. Even after this slicing, Dakota 





will have 28,000 more square miles than 
New York, and it sows morethan a million 
acres with wheat every year. 

‘‘Emigrants do not go West now,” said 

Mr. Harrison, **in pack-trains and Cones- 
toga wegons; the steam-car, and even the 
Pullman palace car, is now the medium. 
Indiana was a state thirty years before a 
mile of railroad was built within her 
borders.” 
- So it would seem that Dakota draws her 
inhabitants into her borders in modern 
fashion, and that she has beguiled nearly 
300,000 to work upon her fair lands; and 
now she is ready to put on the toga and in- 
vestiture of manhood, which means a state 
government and representatives in Con- 
gress, two senators and increased taxation. 
But it is very plucky, that, in spite of that 
last adjunct, a young state is ready to 
wheel into line and share in the troubles of 
political struggle, the strife of Presidential 
elections, and all the trials and responsibili- 
ties incident to the estate of statehood. 
Whether she will get in or not is a ques- 
tion. A solid South does not like to sce a 
solid North, and Southern Dakota would 
probably give a Republican majority, if she 
were allowed an active part in events; and 
although another Exposition, this time in 
Louisiana, is assuring us that the United 
States no longer feel sectional jealousies, 
yet it is probable that a great many reasons 
will be found for keeping Dakota out in 
the cold a few years more. 

The Exposition at New Orleans was 
opened from the White House by electric- 
ity ina manner that ought to have aston- 
ished the ‘‘ Father of his Country,” whose 
picture overhung the proceedings. We 
did not even own Louisiana when that pic- 
ture was painted and hung there. 

On Tuesday of last week, a black walnut 
table was placed before the central window 
at the end of the east room, and a little ma- 
chine set upon it, with an innocent looking 
green wire attached, which disappeared 
under the table somewhere. It was one 
end of 1,500 miles of wire, and the other 
end was attached to a valve of some ma- 
chinery in the great hall of the Exposition 
at New Orleans. 

There was a sort of millennial meeting 
of the nations around the table. The silk 
petticoats of the Chinese minister brushed 
against the boots of the minister from 
France, and the minister from Japan shook 
hands with the minister from the Sand- 
wich Islands, and French, Spanish, broken 
English, broken China, and German gut- 
turals fell upon the ear of every one who 
paused to listen and distinguish sounds 
among the hubbub of voices. 

The President came in punctually, a few 
minutes before one, walking down through 
a line formed by the above-mentioned mix- 
ture of nations, and took up his stand be- 
hind the table, with acting Vice-President 
Edmunds upon his left, and Speaker Car- 
lisle on his right. On either side were the 
committee of senators appointed to witness 
the performance, and the cabinet officers, 
Secretary Frelinghuysen at their head, aud 
behind them were various ladies, Mrs. Fre- 
linghuysen, Mrs. Chandler, several sena- 
tor’s wives, and Mrs. Belva Lockwood. 
The only person who sat was the telegraph 
operator, who, with his hand on the knob, 
seemed to be listening to what they 
were doing in New Orleans. We waited 
until past one o’clock; then it appeared that 
the boat-load of commissioners had only just 
gotup to the Exposition grounds from the 
city, and Dr. Talmage would have to make 
a prayer, and the President of the Exposi- 
tion must make his opening address, and 
the band must perform its opening march. 
These little trifles only required guests to 
wait an hour or two. The time passed, 
and the little knob reported the speech 
and the prayer, the telegraph opera- 
tor writing them off upon sheets of 
paper at a lightning pace. The music 
was not sent over the line. Then the 
President read his well-worded message 
of congratulation, and that was sent off; 
and then General Logan read the Senate ad- 
dress of congratulation. The patient audi- 
ence, standing all this time, listened to it. 
The knob reported that as received; and at 
last came the moment for which we had 
waited, and for which the President and 
his Cabinet had been kept standing more 
thaa two hours. The operator rose, pushed 





the little machine toward the President, and 
said: ‘* Will you put your finger ontheknob 
and keep it there with a steady pressure for 
thirty seconds?” Every one strained to see 
this simple little act; and those of us who 
had seen the opening at Philadelphia, 
could see now, in imagination, the long arm 
of the great engine in the hall at NewOrleans 
begin its balancing movement up and down, 
and the myriad wheels of the machinery 
start, and hear the whirr and stir of awak- 
ened life in the stillness which had pre- 
vailed, and the shouts and cheers of the 
multitude whose actual eyes were seeing it. 

“‘It was worth waiting for,” sighed a 
tired tooking lady; and then the throng be- 
gan to disperse. It was well worth it, 
although such a quiet’seeming affair. 

Mr. Riddleberger, Senator from Virginia, 
did not seem to enjoy it. 

‘*T wentin,” said he, ‘‘and saw a man 
sitting at a table, and a crowd standing 
around. They said we should have to wait; 
and I came away.” 

Mr. George Bancroft, the historian, stood 
it gallantly through; and there was a great 
deal of quict fun going on among the spec- 
tators to while away the tediousness of 
waiting. 

“It is like waiting for election returns,” 
said the President. 

“With very slow counts,” said the per- 
son addressed. 

““They will get aground on a sand-bar. 
Mississippi River steamboats always do,” 
said another. 

Secretary Lincoln declared, that they 
had only now begun to ‘invent the ma- 
chinery at New Orleans for the occasion” ; 
and Secretary Chandler thought there 
would have to be ‘‘another River and 
Harbor Bill before the commissioners 
could be properly landed.” 

Madame de Struve, the wife of the min- 
ister from Russia, was there. Always 
slight and delicate, she now looks worn, 
and the sweet expression of her face is so 
saddened that one feels she does not, for a 
moment, forget the death of the little Jap- 
anese boy of whom she was so fond. He 
was the son of General Saigo, the Japanese 
general who was in Philadelphia~ during 
the Exposition there, and was so fond of the 
children of the Russian minister and of 
Monsieur and Madame, that he was allowed 
to come to America with them. M. de 
Steruve had been the minister to Japan be- 
fore coming to this country, and it was 
there the friendship began. The boy was 
a bright little fellow, eight or nine years old, 
fast learning to speak English. His death 
was cabled around half the world to his 
father, and the little body will be taken 
home by the delegation from Japan now in 
this country under the direction of Colonel 
Oyama, an uncle of the boy. 

He is not a prince, as the newspapers 
promptly began calling him; that is, not in 
the English acceptation of the term, which 
means a person of royal birth. General 
Saigo was one of the ‘‘ samurai,” one of an 
upper middle class, which had finally come 
to possess the energy and brains of Japan, 
and which rose to the top in the revolution 
which made the Mikado the actual emperor 
of Japan. Those who saw General Saigo 
in Philadelphia will remember his fine face, 
thoroughly national in its features, but full 
of energy and sense. To call him or his 
son a prince is a mistake. It is like the 
blunder made by American and English 
papers, who call Bismarck prince. The 
Chancellor is not even of very noble blood, 
and was raised to his present rank by King 
William, a few years ago, a rank which is 
that of a duke in England. 

General Sturgis, in command at the 
Soldier's Home, gave an afternoon party 
from three to six, this week. The drive 
through the extensive grounds over the 
well graded roads is very pleasant even at 
this time of the year. The city lies below 
the eyes of the spectator, and the dome of 
the Capitol, and the tall, slender ‘‘Washing- 
ton Monument,” are softened and subdued 
by blue veiling mists. The Home stands by 
itself, and the houses of the Governor, 
Deputy Governor and the cottage occupied 
by the President, lie along ina detached row 
not far from it. The President being a 
neighbor, was among the guests, with many 
army officers, who, as it happened, were 
all notably tall, fine-looking men—General 
Ferry, General Ayres and Captain Rodgers 
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and others. Among the ladies were Mrs. 
Senator Cullum and her daughter, Mrs. 
Senator Dolph, of Oregon, Miss Carter, the 
daughter of the minister from Honolulu, 
and Mrs. Hitt, the wife of one of the repre- 
seutatives from Illinois. Mr. Hitt was 
assistant secretary of state in 1881, and be- 
fore that, as somebody said of him, ‘‘ was 
occupied with farming, short-hand and 
literature.” 

When we came away the sun had set; 
but its light still lingered, and the most 
obstinate and cultivated of persons would 
have admitted at that moment that the 
much abused monument was beautiful, in 
its softened gray outlines, against a sky 
barred with yellow and rosy tints. 

The Senate passed, without division, the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, having amended 
it by adding a provision for eleven new 
vessels. This is the same provision that 
the Senate passed, by a very large majority, 
last June. The Democratic House refused 
to accept it then, and the controversy ended 
in the failure of the regular Appropriation 
Bill. The emergency was met by passing 
a hasty and imperfect bill, providing for the 
maintenance of the Navy for six months— 
i.e., till January 1st, 1885, on the basis of 
the Appropriation Bill of the previous year. 
It is, of course, now necessary tO pass an- 
other Appropriation Bill, or the Navy will 
be without money on January 1st. The 
House will doubtless again refuse to order 
the new ships, and the Senate will be 
obliged to yield. The leading Democrats 
of the Senate display a patriotic readiness 
to improve the Navy, and the Democrats of 
the House stubbornly withhold their as- 
sent. This is not only unpatriotic, but, in 
a party sense, impolitic. It postpones the 
peginning of the work of reconstructing 
the Navy until more than one year of Mr. 
Cleveland’s term shall have expired. His 
bitterest opponent could hardly devise a 
measure more effectually depriving him of 
an opportunity to gain credit with the 
country. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 





THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 


BY THE REV. J. B. WASSON, 








AMERICANS have now pretty generally 
gotten over the idea that their public school 
system is so nearly perfect that it cannot 
well be improved. Nor is the belief now 
so frequently expressed that education by 
itself necessarily makes people wise and 
good. We are sensibly getting over our 
‘‘spread eagleism” in this as in so many 
other matters, and are quite willing to ac- 
knowledge that our system of education is 
far from being perfect, and that, even were 
it as perfect as possible, no mere knowl- 
edge of abstract facts will regulate the con- 
duct and ennoble the motives of men. 

There are two directions in which a re- 
form in the system of education seems now 
to be both probable and possible. These 
are the recognition of industrial or manual 
education and physical culture, in some 
form or other, as necessary elements of a 
complete system of education. As to the 
growing need of industrial education there 
can be no manner of doubt. It is a well- 
known fact that a large number of the 
pupils in our public schools are obliged to 
goand fight the battle of life for them- 
selves at an early age; and in school they 
learn little that is of any practical use to 
them. Even the pupils who are able to 
take the full course of instruction offered 
in the public schools often find that what 
they have learned is of litt!e value to them 
in making their way in life; and, with all 
their nice catalogues of facts, they are fre- 
quently less capable of making an honest 
living than their former classmates, who 
long ago left school to become grimy ap- 
prentices or burly butcher boys. 

And there is another way of looking at 
this matter. The industrial supremacy of 
this country in the markets of the world 
depends upon the skill of our handi- 
craftsmen in the industrial arts; and this 
skill would be largely fostered and devel- 
oped by the establishment of a few great 
industrial schools in the large manufactur- 
ing cities. Such a school is seriously talked 
of in Philadelphia; and there is no ‘reason 
why New York should not also have a great 
institution, where the elements of all the 
mechanical arts could be learned. Eng- 





land is fully alive to the importance of this 
matter; and the industrial education which 
she now gives to the children of paupers 
and criminals serves the double purpose of 
training these children to be good citizens, 
and of adding valuable recruits to her great 
industrial army. The day is coming when 
there will be a life and death struggle be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
for the industrial supremacy of the world, 
and, if we are wise, we will prepare our- 
selves for the great conflict. 

Besides all this, an industrial training 
will do what a merely theoretical training 
will not do. It will act as a preventive 
of crime. Of the 1,014 prisoners in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, only 
seven are mechanics, and the English Home 
Secretary states that eighty per cent. of the 
vicious boys, whohave passed through in- 
dustrial schools and have learned some 
honest trade, have been entirely reformed. 
As a matter of pure economy, therefore, 
not to speak of philanthropy, it would be a 
wise thing to build more industrial training 
schools and save some of the money now 
spent on prisons and reformatories. 

The recognition of physical culture as a 
part of a complete education appears also 
to be gradually shaping itself into a fact. 
It will be many years before education will 
fully recognize the importance of this mat- 
ter. But the establishment of excellent 
gymnasiums and departments of physical 
culture in many of our colleges is an in- 
dication of the drift of thought on this 
subject. The great revival of athletic sports 
in recent years has so forced the matter 
upon the attention of teachers that they 
have been led to revise their old theory that 
sports were interlopers to be barely tolerated 
at best, and to be discouraged whenever 
possible. The very reverse is really true. 
Physical exercise is by right as much a 
part of a complete education as intellectual 
exercise, and for a large number of the 
pupils in our public schools is quite as 
necessary. It seems strange, therefore, 
that, up to the present time, solittle has been 
done to encourage or guide the pupils in 
this important element of training. 

While it may be said that these new 
educational ideas are coming to the front, it 
is too soon to say how they shall be practi- 
cally realized. They may be so incorporated 
into the public school system as to become 
an integral part of it, although there are 
serious difficulties in the way of this. It is 
more likely that industrial and physical cul- 
ture schools will at first spring up as experi- 
ments; and when it is seen that they are 
wanted there will be no difficulty. in fiading 
the means to support them. 

New York City. 
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CHRISTMAS CULT AND FOLK 
LORE, 


BY R. A. OAKES, 





Myrno.ogists would fain loop back the 
curtains of the past, and show us its avenues, 
lost inthe gray mists of theunknown. We 
live in an age of new departures. The 
childhoods of religion everywhere are 
made to tell the stories of their simple 
faiths. The row of sphinxes leading to the 
solemnities of the altar, though, with but a 
single exception, masculine, are no longer 
dumb. It is to Ra, to Mithras, to Baal, to 
Diana, Adonis, Helios, Wuoton, the sun, 
the ‘‘ sweetener of pain” they are de dicated. 
Max Miller, quoting from Arthur Helps, 
on the universality of sun worship, tells us 
it was “like a deep furrow which the 
heavenly luminary drew, in its silent pro- 
cession from east to west, over the virgin 
mind of the gazing multitude; and in the 
impression left there by the first rising and 
setting of the sun, there lay the dark ‘seed 
of a faith in a more than human being, the 
first intimation of a life without beginning 
and without end.” 

On the fertile banks of the Nile, Mariette 
Bey found the temple of Hor-em-khon, of 
Horus-on-the-horizon, a form Lepsius con- 
jectures of Ra, the sun, typifying the new 
risen god, whose birth was at the time of 
the Winter solstice. In Persia, at this 


sacred season, was born Mithras, the yazata 
of the sun,all seeing, all hearing, the support 
and protection of man in this life. The 
cultus found its way into the Jewish nation, 
and, under the name of Baal, contended for 
supremacy, if one may so speak, with God. 


Time and again Baal-worship was the court 
religion of the kings of Israel. It was 
known in Rome as the Saturnalia, where, 
during the closing days of the year, joy 
reigned supreme, and it still lingers in the 
Italian Carnival. In Russia it was the 
Kolydda, where the deity, personified as a 
female, entered the telega and urged her 
horses on the Summer track. Throughout 
Germania it was the Yule time, kept with 
joyous feasts and blazing logs of oak, bap- 
tized in wine. It was consecrated to 
Wuoton, one of whose eyes was the sun. 
Grimm, in his ‘‘ Deutsche Mythologie,” has 
partially traced the Gothic wheel-like letter, 
which is the symbol of the sun, into the 
word Yule. Professor Skeat considers 
such an attempt impossible; but, whatever 
the derivation of the word, the day itself 
was consecrated to the worship of the deity 
of the sun. 

In the intellectual yearnings of humanity 
to compress the forces of Nature into 
anthropomorphitic forms, of which the 
mythologists have given us abundant proofs, 
we find the sun almost universally personi- 
fied,and the deity dating his birth at the win- 
ter solstice. And since the day of the birth 
of the Saviour must ever remain a matter of 
conjecture, it need surely be no disgrace to 
Christianity that it, too, should finally accept 
this day, hallowed from unknown ages by 
the almost universal observance of man, as 
that from which to date the Redeemer’s 
advent; the birthday not only of the sun, 
but of the Son. 

Primitive beliefs are tough. They are 
stamped with a seeming imperishableness 
on every ganglion of the human body. It is 
uncounted centuries since our Aryan 
fathers went out from the crowded cradle 
land in the far East, ‘tall, bare limbed 
men,” as Canon Kingsley tells us, ‘ with 
stone axes on their shoulders and horn-bows 
at their backs,” followed by herds moving 
always westward, whither or why they 
knew not, only that the AJl-Father had sent 
them forth. And they carried with them 
the seeds of a cultus which has never 
become wholly Cormant, blossoming in its 
most poetic aspect, under Greek skies, 
springing anew in that magnificent city of 
unknown name which barbarians called 
Rome, and finding friendly refuge under the 
dark pines and firs of Germania and the 
oaks of Britannia. 

In the Avesta the crow of the cock 
accompanies the flight of demons, wakens 
Aurora, and arouses mankind. In the Scan- 
dinavian Voluspa, the cocks proclaim to the 
world the dawning of the last day. Gullin 
Kambi, golden crest, wakens herves with 
his clarion call, while the ghostly hosts are 
called by 

** A soot-red cock, 

Beneath the earth, 

In the halls ot Hel.” 
The belief in the power of the cock to ban- 
ish ghosts by his crow, especially at Christ- 
mas time, was universal throughout medi- 
eval Europe. It is mentioned by Pruden- 
tius, a Latin poet of the fourth century. 
Shakespeare, in ‘* Hamlet,’’ has put its ex- 
pression into the mouth of Marcellus: 
“Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of da wning singeth all night long, 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad: 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike» 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

On Christmas day all plants are supposed to 
rejoice. In countries near the birthplace 
of our Lord, apples, cherries, carnations, 
balm and the rose of Jericho burst into 
bloom, while even in frigid England the 
Christmas rose flowers, and the miraculous 
thorn of Glastoabury, the staff of St. Jo- 
seph, which took root, leaved and flowered 
the very moment he thrust it into the earth, 
still renews its marvelous blooms on the 
night of the Nativity. He who, on this day 
looks up through the branches of an apple- 
tree will see the heavens open. The tree 
the Christmas sun shines upon will be 
loaded with fruit. At night it was custom- 
ary to wassail the trees, putting hot cakes 
op the branches, throwing cider over them, 
at the same time singing, 

* Apple tree, apple treé, bear apples forme! 

Hats full, Japs full, sacks full, caps full,” 
while in Germany, instead of offering ob- 
lations, they gave the trees a thorough 


been usedin temple and house decoration. 
The early Church Bishops, from their pa- 
gan origin, in vain attempted to interdict 
their use. The fitness of such decorations 
seems instinctive in savage and civilized 
heart. What more fitting symbol of im- 
mortality than the eternal verdure of the 
holly! The Parsees believed it cast no 
shadow ; and the water in which they bap- 
tized their infants was saturated with its 
leaves. Pliny thought its flowers possessed 
the power of freezing water and repelling 
poison, and, from its red berries, it was 
proof against witches and lightning. Red 
everywhere was a charm against evil spir- 
its. The Scotch highlanders tied a red 
string around the tails of their cattle, as 
their women tied red silk around their fin- 
gers asa means of protection; a proof of 
pagan origin, for in Christian folk lore, 
Judas’s hair and the Devil’s beard were red, 
and red-headed people were to be avoided. 
While the Bishops failed to banish Flora 
from the churches, one of her children they 
were successful in interdicting. This was 
the mistletoe, so harmless that Frigg did 
not think it worth while to ask it to do no 
harm to Baldur. It was the magical plant 
of the Druids, gathered with solemn ob- 
servance and human sacrifice. Banished 
from the churches, it found a welcome in 
the hall, and under it any maiden of high 
or low degree must submit to be kissed by 
him who claimed the privilege. It hung in 
the kitchen also, and all prudential maid- 
ens there were sure to receive osculatory 
grecting, since those who failed in it were 
sure to remain unwedded another twelve 
months. The elves and fairies were 
thought to enjoy these human festivities; 
and since at- this sacred hour no spirits had 
power to harm, they were gladly allowed 
tocling unseen in the evergreens, but, if 
the wreaths were allowed to hang after 
Candlemas, in every leaf, sings Herrick : 

* Neglected there—maids, tend to me— 

So many goblins ye shall see!” 

Of love divinations, the maid who at the 
witching hour went into the garden and 
plucked twelve leaves of sage, would see 
her future husband approaching. In Bohe- 
mia, girls placed wax lights in nut shells, 
named them, avd set them afloat in water, 
and the first shell that floated to the expect- 
ant maid, bore the name of her future hus- 
band. If it was the undesired one, she 
blew it away, though misfortune would 
follow if the light was extinguished. 

The year’s horoscope was supposed to be 
governed by the day of the week on which 
Christmas fell. If on Sunday, a fair Win- 
ter and bounteous Summer; Monday, Win- 
ter and Summer alike tempestuous; Tues- 
day, a desolate year, in which many kings 
would be slain; Wednesday, a hard Win- 
ter, rainy Summer, and a bad year for sail- 
ors; Thursday, a windy Winter, and a 
Summer rich in corn and beeves; Friday, 
frosts, snows, floods and wars; Saturday, 
equally disastrous. Of the Christmas born 
children, Sunday’s will be great: Monday’s 
strong; Tuesday’s, covetuous; Wednesday’s 
wise; Thursday’s, happy and of good 
deeds; Friday’s, alas! ‘‘ lecherous,” while 
Saturday’s will not live six months. 

Old time Christmas days were given up 
to boisterous sports. The lord of misrule 
reigned supreme. Churches were used to 
dance in, boys jumped in sacks, grabbed 
with their mouths at apples floating in 
water, leaped and tried to bite mouthfuls of 
treacle-covered cake, suspended by strings 
from the ceiling. The burning of the big 
Yule log was universal, and it was consid- 
ered unfortunate for a squint-eyed person 
or a flat-footed woman to enter within its 
blaze. The brands left from the burning 
were sacredly kept as a protection against 
lightning, and for the kindling of the next 
year’s log. In Norway, King Olaf, the 
saint, forbade the burning of the Yule fire, 
punishing the offenders with maiming or 
death. It was a belief, transported to 
America, that cattle kneeled in the attitude 
of prayer at midnight on Christmas Eve, 
bees sang in their hives, and bread baked 
on that day would never mold. 

When the Puritans came into power, they 
tried to abolish Christmas. December 24th, 
1652, they passed an act forbidding the ob- 
servance of the ‘‘ five and twentieth day of 
December,” and held session on that day. 





thrashing, in order to make them bear. 





From remotest times evergreens have 


The Scotch Presbyterians had their oxen 
; yoked to plows, and their women spinning 
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at Christmas; one grim old divine called it 
a brave “belly,” instead of *‘ holy” day. 
And, indeed, his characterization was the 
true one. In Vanbrugh’s ‘‘ Relapse,” Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy says: ‘* I will, like a good 
Christian at Christmas, be very drunk, by 
way of thanksgiving”; and in Massinger’s 
“City Madam,” we read of thirty-pound 
buttered eggs, pheasants drenched in am- 
bergris, and the fat of three wethers to fur- 
nish gravy for a single peacocke. In cas- 
tle and cottage there was wild feasting and 
wassailing. Everywhere, except in Puri- 
tan households, *‘ minc’d pye” was an ab- 
solute essential, possibly because it was so 
obnoxious to the stern round-heads, whose 
bile flowed at its very name. They saw in 
it all kinds of popish abominations. Fletcher 
has given in rhyme some of its supposed 
ingredients, one of them being 4‘ Babylon's 
whore.” 

Another favorite ‘‘ pye” was made from 
a peacock, the bird’s crest rising from one 
edge of the flaky crust, while his brilliant 
tail was unfolded, in all its glory, from the 
other. Over this dish knight errants swore 
fealty to fair women, from whence came 
the famous oath of Justice Shallow, ‘* By 
cocke and pye,” though Nares considers ita 
softened breaking of the third command- 
ment in favor of pious ears. But the grand 
event in the feasting in feuda) halls was 
the entrance of the boar’s head, crowned 
with rosemary and bay, and borne on a 
dish of silver or gold, the bearer followed 
by a gay procession of nobles, knights and 
ladies, singing: 

 Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino, 
The boar’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay and rosemary : 
I pray you all sing merrily 
Qui estes in convivio,” 

These usages are now mostly of the past. 
Washington Irving, in his ‘* Sketch Book,” 
has written charmingly of them. They were 
never transplanted to the New World. It 
is the land of Wuotan that has furnished us 
our festivities. The poet Coleridge, writing 
from North Germany, describes Knecht 
Rupert, the reputed servant of Christ, to 
whom parents entrust their presents, going 
on Christmas eve from house to house, 
robed in white, with amask and an enor- 
mous wig, and distributing gifts as if from 
the Saviour; to the good children good gifts; 
to the bad a whip, at the same time recom- 
mending in his Master’s name a liberal ap- 
plication of the latter. It is not Knecht 
Rupert, but the good St. Nicholas, the 
universal Saint in Western Europe, who is 
equally supreme in America. He was the 
patron Saint of the honest Dutchmen who 
sailed in the ‘*‘“foede Vrouw” for the Nieuw 
Nederlands. Many are the miracles sup- 
posed to have been performed by the good 
Bishop of Myra. From his infancy he was 
noted for his piety. On the day of his birth 
he arose in bis bath, and, with clasped hands, 
praised God for being brought into the 
world. On fast and holy days he partook 
but once of the maternal breast. He mul- 
tiplied corn; he stilled the raging sea; he 
restored murdered children to life; he was 
prodigal in his charities. Even after death 
he continued to perform good works. His 
festival falls on December 6th, at which 
time it was customary for parents of Ro- 
man Catholic belief to fill the stockings and 
shoes of the juniors with gifts, as coming 
from St. Nicholas. From the Romish 
Church he has been transplanted into Prot. 
estant lands; he has decorated the Norse 
god’s firs with lights and largesses; and 
millions upon millions of children have 
been and are made happy in his name. 

The Christmas tide has lost much that it 
could well afford to lose. It has grown 
sweeter and more tender with the years; it 
has softened the orthodox heart; it has 
drawn humanity into still closer ties; and 
as, all along the ages, it has taught lessons 
of charity and iove, so, to-day, more than 
ever it breathes Peace, Good Will to Man. 

Norton, Masa, 


—_— ——_—— <a 


Mr. Brayton Ives, of this city, received a 
cablegram from Mr. Quaritch, of London, 
a while ago, asking him if he wanted one of the 
three or four copies of the Gutenberg Bible ex- 
tant for about £4,000, Mr. Ives returned word 
that, out of a nation of 55,000,000 people, the 
auctioneer had ‘‘struck the one man owning a 
copy.” There are only two in the United States, 
The otpenda sm the Lenox Library. 





Sanitary. 


ALCOHOL—IS IT A FOOD? 
BY E. M. HUNT, M.D. 


Foop and food values are so much a sanitary 
subject that this column of THe INDEPENDENT 
cannot pass over in silence “ studies” claimed to 
be conclusive, which are faulty, both in statement 
and method of reasoning. While one may find 
in the Contemporary Review, Harper's Maga- 
zine, and an article inthe New York Times all the 
materials from which ‘‘The Latest Study” is 
compiled, except such as refer to the book 
under review, it is here put forth as so recent 
and so satisfactory as to have the air of a dis- 
covery anda probable finality. To accomplish 
the result, our author entirely ignores num- 
berless authorities, and then, selecting the same 
two who have so often been selected by the 
defenders of alcohol, seeks, by compliment of 
these, to place them high above all other author- 
ities. First of all, it is sufficient to say that, 
while worthy of high consideration, neither of 
them has so far outranked all others as at all to 
deserve the special encomiums awarded to them. 
Anstie, over twenty years ago, wrote a good book, 
not on foods, but on stimulants and narcotics. 
In it, it is true, he assigned some of the effects 
of a food to alcohol, as he did also to opium and 
tobacco. But even he was more guarded than 
our author, and spoke of its effects as like those 
of a true food. His proof of its being a food 
was that it was burned up in the system, and so 
responded to the test of the heat-producing 
foods, But he lived in times when the clinical 
thermometer was not in use, and when the effect 
of alcohol as a heat-producer was misjudged. 
Bouvier and Binz first called attention to the 
fact that large and oft-repeated doses have the 
power of lowering the temperature. It is now 
fully admitted that heat resulting from ordinary 
oxidation in the system is not the proved result 
of the ingestion of alcohol, and that its defense 
as a food, if such there is, must rest upon other 
grounds than those on which Anstie rested it. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that at the very time, 
Parkes, who as an authority, and especially as a 
physiological chemist, was more than his peer, 
at once replied to Anstie as to the claimed re- 
sult, and said: 

“Even if complete destruction, within certain 
limits, were quite clear, this fact alone would not 
guide us to the dietetic use of alcohol. We have 
first to trace the effect of the destruction, and learn 
whether it is for good or evil. You seem to think 
that the destruction must give rise to useful force ; 
but I cannot see that this is necessarily so.” 

And we think it can fairly be said that Binz 
himself, as well as several other physiological 
authorities, and more clinical ones, have wholly 
given up the argument on which Austie rested 
his defense of alcohol as an adjunct food. We 
do not say that other arguments for its claims 
have not been advanced; but this at least sets 
aside Anstie as the conclusive authority, which 
our author would make him to be. Dr. Anstie 
livedin a day when Todd, Bennett and others 
had so magnified the medical use of stimulants 
as to carry medical views to an extreme such as 
obscured the judgment of many a man, and such 
as caused that revulsion to the moderate and re- 
stricted views as to the medical use of alcohol, 
which are now accepted. Nextas to Binz. It is 
very evident that our author has taken the 
views of Binz very much at second-hand, and is 
not even familiar with his last utterances. At 
the Congress of Hygiene, held at Vienna, Septem- 
ber 1881, Professor Binz laid down and de- 
fended two theses: that alcohol in any form 
is to be recommended as a means of diminishing 
tissue waste (sparmittel), only under abnormal 
circumstances ; that alcoholic drinks frequent- 
ly contain by-products of fermentation, or of 
distillation, more hurtful than ethyl alcohol 
itself. ‘To the all-important question whether 
alcohol can be considered as food (Nahrungs- 
mittel) he answers yes and no. He does believe 
that, in certain abnormal conditions, when food 
fails and the fats of the system are consumed, 
alcohol restores energy to the respiratory 
and circulating centers, and is a valuable means 
of retarding, or reducing the waste of tissue. 
But, on the relation between the consumption 
of alcohol and the elimination of carbonic acid 
and absorption of oxygen he confesses to a gap 
in our knowledge. All experiments, as yet, have 
been made on the lower animals, especially the 
herbivora, and although the yeneral conclusion 
is the same, itis much to be desired that, not- 
withstanding the obvious difficulties attending 
experiments on the elimination of gases, they 
could be repeated on man himself.” Binz 
further expresses his dissent from Baer and 
maintains ‘‘that the confirmed beer drinker is 
no less an alcoholist than the spirit drinker, 
though the outward effect on his bodily frame 
may be different.” 

Even this much of statement serves to show 
how incomplete is the article alluded to, and en- 
ables us with zest to express to the writer the 
hope that the *‘ intermediary,” *‘ who can com- 
petently, readably, and honestly discuss for the 
general public the researches of original investi- 
gators, and give the drift of his argument and ex- 





periment without suppressions or falsifications, 
to the great community of readers who desire 
the scientific truth,” will not be killed off by 
“The Latest Study of the Drink Question.” 

While Binz does claim, from the standpoint 
of a physiological experimenter, as do many 
others, on clinical grounds, that alcohol has a 
substituting or available value asa food, many 
deny his mode of proof, simply because of the 
extreme difficulty of experiments dealing with 
gases, with exhalations and secretions from every 
part of the body, and because his experiments 
have not been adequately verified. We have 
seen that, long ago, Parkes denied that the not 
finding of alcohol in the breath or secretions was 
a proof of its beneficent disposal in the system, 
and many others deny the completeness of the 
proof that any such disposal takes place. It 
lacks the evidence upon which we rely for other 
food values, and compels us to resort to such 
strange food terms as *‘ arrest of normal disin- 
tegration,” ‘suspension of work,” ‘‘ check of 
tissue changes,” etc. 

Hence, as we have turned to various chemical 
and physiological authorities we have found 
many who call alcohol a substitute for food, a 
constructive food, a supplementary food, an ad- 
junct food, an accessory food, etc, ; but none 80 
bold as the writer who finds in alcohol *‘ a true 
stimulant with no narcotic properties whatever ; 
that, in moderate doses, it is rapidly and com- 
pletely digested, leaving not even a trace of 
its presence on ths breath, and in moderate 
doses of the first dietetic value to the great num- 
ber of individuals whose health and strength 
ace below par, or whose dietary is insufficient.” 
It is added that it is often very beneficial, and 
that the use does not tend to become a danger- 
ous habit, except in an extremely small number 
of cases. Fermented and distilled liquors are 
distinctly separated, although Binz repudiates 
such an idea, The conclusion of the whole 
matter is: ‘* It is distilled alcohol that makes the 
drunkenness. ‘This is at least the latest, if not 
the final teaching of science in regard to the use 
of alcoholic stimulants.” How is all this proven? 

1, Alcohol has been used from the begin- 
ning of history. To give any force to this, it 
should be stated that it has been accepted as in 
common and necessary use, not by the mere force 
of habit, of sin, of appetite, of temptation, but 
as a part of necessary food. Such is not the 
case. The fact that all human nations of the 
world are addicted to the use of tobacco, and 
400,000 to opium, does not prove a food value 
thereto. The statement is valueless for the pur- 
poses of this study of the drink question, the 
point of which is to appreciate the value of al- 
cohol as a food. 

The second specitication is that the physiolog- 
ical argument proves alcohol afood. We have 
already shown that this has had its foundation 
overthrown, so far as Anstie is concerned, by 
Binz and Bouvier, and, indeed, by the now ac- 
cepted fact that alcohol, instead of being oxi- 
dized in the system, so as to cause heat, actually 
acts as an antipyretic. Professor Letheley, the 
Government chemist for the city of London, as 
late as 1872, in review of the views of Lalle- 
mand, Perrin, Duray, Smith and Thudicum, 
adds: “The inquiries of Poisenille have shown 
that alcohol is a physical as well as a chemical 
and physiological agent ; for it hinders the flow 
of liquids in narrow tubes, and may act in the 
same way on the movements of the blood in the 
capillary vessels. May it not be, then, 
that the increased action of the heart and the 
influence of alcohol, is an effort or struggle 
to overcome the resistance by the capillaries. 
The functions of alcohol are manifestly of a 
complicated nature.” Nor is there anything 
since that deserves to be calied (3) “ cru- 
cial researches and conclusions.” Our author 
makes free use of suppressio veri and perversio 
veri, as if both his facts and logic were com- 
plete. But Richardson and others have been 
fully aware of all the experiments and assertions 
alluded too, and so told us in a book by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, on ** Alcohol as a 
Food and a Medicine,” 1877 ; and in an article in 
this column, March 1st, 1882, all that he has 
speken of as suppressed was treated of so 
explicitly as to relate to the statements herein 
made. Many writers confuse their subject by 
the use of words in a sense different from 
that in which they are used by others, or 
by varying in different sentences of their own 
the meaning attached to the same word. The 
words Poison and Foods are good examples 
of this. Alcohol, opium, strychnine, arsenic, 
are rightly labeled poisons. The old Greeks 


meant, by toxic, a poison, and so called an effect’ 


of alcohol intoxication, and did not make a mis- 
take. But because all these are poisons, and are 
not foods, in any legitimate sense of the term, 
this does not prove that they may not be useful. 
We concede that much, when we speak of all these 
as medicines. We have seen patients improve 
under the use of alcohol, of opium, of strychnine, 
and of arsenic. We do not doubt that they have 
each and all acted as tonics, and caused a man 
whoone month weighed so many pounds, the 
next month to weigh one or a few pounds 
more. .8trychnine is at times a valuable tonic. 
The increase of the Styrians in flesh, and of 
others by arsenic is fully authenticated. Anstie 





claims the same for tobacco. Electricity has 
added flesh and prolonged the life of a dying 
man. A whip oraspur to an exhausted horse 
has made him give one more leap, and so reach 
a place where oats could be had. But, from all 
this, are we to infer that none of these are poi- 
sons, and that they are all foods? Because, in 
certain possible contingencies they may, in mod- 
erate amounts, be made available to take the 
place of food, and, if you choose, to give results 
that are vitalizing, are we tobe driven to call 
them foods, as we call bread and milk and meat 
and sugar foods? We know nothing of Mr. 
Gustafson, and have not seen his book; but is 
his unfitness for physiological inquiries shown 
because he speaks of, first, regular foods; sec- 
ond, condimentary foods ; third, supplementary 
and incidental foods. We have examined books 
by physiological chemists, and writers on die- 
tetics, by the dozen, who make similar distinc- 
tions, 

We claim it as having, in the hands of skill, 
restorative values. From its use for such pur- 
poses we will not be deterred because it is rightly 
labeled poison. Neither, by sophistry or ill- 
quoted statements, will we be inveigled into call- 
ing it a food, simply because, hke opium, quinine, 
arsenic, tobacco, etc., it may, in some unknown 
way, keep alive a wasting vitality in certain ab- 
normal conditions, in which the rea] foods do 
not act promptly enough, and so a stimulant is 
required. 


Biblical Research, 


PITHOM VS. MOERIS. 
IIL. 


Tue modern name el-Fayfim is the immortal 
survival immediately of the Coptic Fiom, and re- 
motely of the Egyptian Phiom. 1ts meaning 
has always been “the Lake-district,” or ‘‘ Sea- 
land.” In like manner, Moeris is the imperish- 
able survival of the Egyptian Méri, meaning 
“the [nundation” ; and in ancient times, to sig- 
nify the body of water thus formed, both terms 
were used in Phiom-n-Méri, *‘ the Lake of the 
Nile-inundation” ; so that, on the ground, to- 
day, the modern inhabitants are simply pro- 
nouncing, with their ancestors from time imme- 
morial, the same name for the same thing. 
Such being the case, it is utterly vain to assert 
that el-Fayim is Phiom. The one thing never 
could have been cailed by the two names. The 
basis for the opinion, on the part of the Jews in 
Benjamin of Tudela’s time, that Medinet el-Fay- 
fm was the city Pithom of the Bible, unques- 
tionably was the resemblance of name—they 
had nothing else whatever to stand upon; for 
Phiom was as old as Pithom; had existed inde- 
pendently of it, and could not, in any possible 
way, be a source of derivation for it. Therefore, 
of what value can their benighted igaorance be, 
in our day, for the purpose of ascertaining ancient 
geography and verifying biblical history? Not the 
slightest, A feather from ‘‘a granite hawk,” ora 
chip from ‘a squatting statue,” bearing such a 
record as that of Maskhitah, were of infinitely 
greater weight. The twenty Jews residing at 
Medinet el-Fayiim were wrong, and “the great 
body of tradition in the Jewish School of the 
Semitic University, which Benjamin repeated,” 
was wrong. An error is an error, whether held 
by one man or by many; tens of thousands of 
adherents, or Jews the world around, cannot 
turn error into truth. But, in point of fact, 
have the Jews, from the twelfth century down to 
our own, taught this error? Mr. Whitehouse de 
clares they have, as though he knows all about it 
We donbt it. Nothing is more certain than that 
they have not, and do not, in modern times. For 
example, Léwisohn (‘* Bublische Geographie,” p. 
183) ; Cohen (*‘La Bible,” If. 3) ; Kalisch (“*Comm. 
on Exodus,” p. 10) ; Muuk (“ Palestine,” p. 117) ; 
and Graetz (“‘Geschichte,” I, 381). ‘* And as the 
city Patumos is identical with Pithom, the city 
built by the Israelites, as is universally accepted 
(wie allgemein angenommen wird), etc.,” all agree 
in expressing the great body of Jewish opinion. 

However, excepting the two or three mistakes 
which are really unworthy of notice, and yet 
which Mr. Whitehouse makes so very much of, 
these same medimval Jews placed everything 
biblical on the east of the Nile. It will not 
do to take one’s pick, and leave the great mass 
behind, much less select the few imperfections 
and reject the multitude of good efforts. For 
example. In the same breath that Es-Naadia 
says Faiyfim was Pithom, he also says that the 
city Ra’amses was Ain Shems, and in another 
breath he says, respecting the land of Ra’meses, 
the best of the land of Egypt, “ And that is 
the region of ’Ain Shems” ; while also Benjamin 
of Tudela pronounces ’Ain el-Shems to be 
Ra’amses, the city; now ‘Ain esh-Shems, “the 
Fountain of the Sun,” is well-known to be Heliop- 
olis, falling not on the west of the Nile in the 
Heracleopolitan Nome, but on the east of the 
Nile in the Heliopolitan Nome. Benjamin be- 
lieved the land of Goshen to lie at and around 
Belbis, then a large city containing three thous- 
and Jews. In like manner Makrizi, “ Balbis is 
called in the law of Moses, Jash4n, and is the 
place to which Jacob went down after he had 
presented himself to his son Joseph, fo he 
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went down to the Country of JAsh4n, which is 

Balbis, to the pasturage on account of their 

cattle,’’ and to-day Belbeis, the Phelbis of the 

Egyptians, remains about twenty-two miles 

northeast of Heliopolis, not far from the Fresh- 

water Canal. Es-Saadia and Abu Said, author 

of the Arabico-Samaritan version of the Penta- 

teuch, point to the same region, under another 

name, rendering, in every instance of its 

occurrence, the land of Goshen by “ Beled 

Sedir,” the land or district, or environs 

of Sedir. This is a name which may not be ex- 

tant at the present day, and yet has not long 
gone out of date for the territory equivalent 

to the Arabian Nome, or the western half of 
Wadi Tumeilat. Makrizi enumerates Sedir 
among the towns of the district Tarabiyeh, 

along with el-Hamah and Fakis, and describes 
how the Sultan Bibars, being well pleased with 
the region, built his seat at the entrance of the 
valley, which western entrance happens to lie 
near the present village of Abbasiyeh, near Ras 
el-Wadi and just north of Tell el-Kebir. Hasan- 
ben-Ibrahim mentions a place called Kera, in 
the vicinity of Abbasiyeh and Sedir, and nar- 
rates how the Sultan El-Kamel, having taken 
the way to Suez, arrived at the castle of Sadr. 
Abd Selah describes the Canal of Cairo as end- 
ing at Sedir, a place in the district of Sharki- 
yeh (the Arabian Nome), where there was a 
bridge. Nothing could indicate more exactly 
the locality of the land of Goshen. The Lar- 
gums form a mach better mirror of Jewish 
opinion than anything else, for one reason be- 
cause earlier; and of these that of Jonathan 
renders the land of Ra’meses *‘in the land of 
Pildsin,” and that of Jerusalem *‘in the more 
beantiful portion of the land, and Pildsin”; at 
the store-city passage both substitute for 
Pithom and Ra’amses the towns their autbors 
and readers had in mind—viz., for Pithom, 
Tanis, and for Ra’amses, Pildsin, while together 
they read ‘* And the children of Israel journeyed 
from Pildsin to Sukkéth.” ‘‘ And they departed 
from Pilisin inthe month Nisan.” *‘And the 
children of Israel removed from Pildsin, and 
pitched in Sukkoth.” This Pildsin has very 
naturally always been attributed to Pelusium, 
an attribution which gives the first day’s journey 
of the Exodus a direction directly toward Egypt, 
instead of away from it. Precisely the right 
bearing, however, would be given to that day’s 
journey if the hill now known as Tell ’Abu 
Isleiman were the starting-point, and the pres- 
ent name ’Abid Isleiman a corruption of this 
Pijfisin of the Targums. ‘The spot lies between 
Belbeis and Tell el-Kebir, nearer the latter, on the 
borders of the Fresh-water Canal. Space fails 
us for citing farther examples in this direction ; 
the great body of tradition in the Semitic Uni- 
versity has always been on the east side of the 
river. 

Mr. Whitehouse also lays great stress on 
words which will not bear the construction he 
places on them. He relies upon ‘Pagum Ar- 
sinoitem” to mean ‘‘the Arsinoite Nome” con- 
clusively, whereas the Latin language poz- 
sessed, and Latin writers employed, the word 
nomos for the Greek voudc, and pagus is not 
nomos. Besides, some of the old commentators 
upon this passage, quoted from a text reading 
terram instead of pagum, and Arsenatem in 
place of Arsinoilem. 

Ilis statement, ‘‘For eleven hundred years 
previously it had been admitted as a matier 
of course that Gesen (Goshen) was the Ar- 
sinoite Nome,” is wholly false. Josephus un- 
derstood that Joseph went out eastward 
to meet his father at Heroopolis, that the land 
Jacob with his children receivéd periuission 
from Pharaoh to dwell in was the vicinity of He- 
liopolis, and that the exodus began at Letopolis 
where Babylon was afterward built—all on the 
east of the Nile. 

His statement that at A.D. 400 the Romans 
called his Ramses-Mizaim region (the Heracleo- 
politan Nome) the Thebaid or Nilopolis, is equal- 
ly false. The land entire was divided into three 
parts—viz., Lower Egypt or the Delta, having 
its chief town at Heliopolis; Middle Egypt or 
Heptanomis, having its chief town at Mem- 
phis; and Upper Egypt or Thebaid, hav- 
ing its chief city at Tnebes. The boundary 
line on the north of the lower Thebaid was at 
Lycopolis (Asifit), fully one hundred and fifty 
miles south of the Arsinoite Nome. Nilopolis 
was a city in the Heptanomis, celebrated for its 
splendid temple dedicated to the god Nilus. 
Mr, Whitehouse, utterly regardless of these vul- 
gar facts, sets up a theory of ils own—viz., 
that Thebes and the Thebaid were simply Ta- 
Hapi; that is to say “the Nile’; then he 
stretches the “‘Nome of Ta-Hapi” over the 
whole river, and finally resolves the Delta into 
Civitas Nili—a theory which requires no refuta- 
tion, 

Because Josephus, in the “ Antiquities,” on his 
own account says that Hebron was seven years 
more ancient than Tanis, of Egypt, and in the 
“‘ Wars,” speaking for the inhabitants of Hebron, 
says that, ‘if we are to believe them, Hebron is 
older than Memphis of Egypt,” therefore, Mr. 
Whitehouse declares, Josephus identifies Tanis 
with Memphis! Wedo not look at it in that 


not Zoan. Josephus plainly did not agree with 

them. 

What authority there may be for the state- 

ment that the Tannen of the papyrus of Men- 

ephtah was Memphis, we do not at the moment 

recall, further than the fact that Brugsch-Bey, 

in his Geschichte Afgyplen’s, (p. 568) in trans- 

lating this inscription interpolates ‘(d. i. Mem- 

phis)” after ‘“[anen” as an indication of his 

own private opinion. But this is far from Min- 

eptah’s say-so; and very likely, by this time, 

Brugsch-Bey may have changed his private 

opinion. Besides, we protest against quoting 
this Memphis where it properly belongs, in sup” 
port of a mongret Memphis-Zoan at Old Cairo, 

where it does not belong at all. 

Furthermore, we are told in the Observer, by 
Mr. Whitehouse, that ‘‘ Heracleopolis Magna 
was over eighty miles south of Cairo,’’ but in 
The Churchman, **The west wind from the Sea 
of Moeris blew the locusts out of the Palace of 
Pharaoh, in Raamse-Zoan-Heliopolis, into the 
Red Sea.” Well ncw, both these directions can- 
not becorrect. The truth is, a west wind from 
Lake Moeris would pass a whole degree of lati- 
tude south of Cairo, and, strike the Red Sea as 
far below Suez. How much of a breeze would 
an artificial pond in the desert be able to raise, 
anyway? We apprehend that, so far from clean- 
ing out a plague, covering the face of the earth, 
from the entire land of Egypt, a zephyr from 
Moeris would not disturb a locust’s wing in the 
Palace of Pharaoh, wherever it was. 

Tennis should not be confounded with San, 
bevause, in addition to the geographical data we 
have cited, historically it was the ecclesiastical 
Thennesum, which an old Greek notitia places 
in the Augustamnica prima, It was visited and 
described by Cassian (**Collat.” XI, 2). Its pres- 
byter attended the Council of Chalcedon (Le- 
quien, ‘‘Oriens Christianus,” I, 549). 

In the discovery of the biblical city Pithom at 
Tell el-Maskhfitah, the Coptic Version is proved 
to have been corftct in explaining Pithom as 
Heroopolis. In like manner one of the Arabic 
codices collated by Holmes and Parsons, reads 
Bathum ahke for Pithom in Ex. i, 11 and 
Hér66n in Gen. xlvii, 28, or Mathum in y, 29, 
And, according to Winer, the identity of these 
two places was long ago advocated by Cham- 
pollion, du Bois Aymé, and Mannert. 


Fine Arts. 


An etching gives the fundamental creative 
germ of the picture; and for this reason the ad- 
mirers of etchings are made up of accomplished 
artists and of those who, though not artists, have 
yet the graphic instinct innatelyin them, To 
all such artistic people, a genuine pleasure is in 
store in the exhibition of the complete etched 
work of the Baron de Gravesande, which exhi- 
bition was opened on the 18th of December, at the 
rooms of Frederick Keppel & Co., of New York, 
and will remain open for one month. Two years 
ago we greatly enjoyed a similar exhibition of 
the works of Seymour Haden, and last year we 
were shown the works of Whistler. The present 
display comprises the complete etched work of 
de Gravesande, comprising 188 pieces, and in- 
cluding his various experiments and essays in 
the art, as weil as his finished and published 
etchings. They are, indeed, the artist’s private 
collection of his own works, and the great ma- 
jority of them are now for the first time shown 
to the American people. Charles de Gravesande 
is a Dutch nobleman, who went through the 
complete law course at the University of 
Leyden ; but his overpowering bent towart art 
has compelled him to adopt it as his regular 
profession; and in Europe he already ranks 
with Haden and Whistler as one of the few great 
living etchers. In examining this most inter- 
esting collection, one is struck with the gen- 
uineness of the work. The artist evidently felt 
each scene that he has portrayed, and the result 
is a charming variety and an utter absence of 
sameness and of mental fatigue. De Grave- 
sande is essentially a landscape painter; and it 
needs but little aid from the imagination to add 
to each of his etchings the color and dimen- 
sion of a large and complete transcript of Na- 
ture. Mr. Hamerton, in the last edition of his 
book ‘*Etching and Etchers,” says of de Grave- 
sande: ‘There are few etchers in any age who 
are at the same time simple and original ; but it 
has always seemed to me that this is /he gift for 
an etcher.” The same accomplished critic fur- 
ther writes of one of the most important plates 
by de Gravesande, a picture called * Au Bord du 
Gein,” that it is one of the most perfect etchings 
produced by modern schools, so perfect, indeed, 
that, if I were restricted to the possession of six 
modern etchings, this should be one of them. 
The material is nothing but a river shore, with a 
few trees and bushes, and a windmill. The sky 
and water are both great, tranquil spaces of 
white paper. This etching is a model in three 
great qualities. It is both very tender and 
very strong, and at the same time very reserved 
in the best and wisest way. 


.»+Lt is pleasant to hear that we shall have in 








light. Quite possibly the people of Hebron, 
when they said Memphis, meant Memphis, and 


monument at Hartford is to be an arch near the 
bridge on the road up to the State Capitol, 
forming an entrance to the park, the design of 
George Keller, a local architect. Terra cotta 
friezes running around the bases of the arch 
have been assigned to Samuel Kitson, an Eng- 
lishman, who has studied in Rome and worked 
in New York and Boston. The frieze is7 feet 
high and 185 feet long, and will show more than 
100 figures, the size of life. A completed section 
has 10 figures and 4 horses; the scene isa Con- 
federate battery charged by Union infantry, and 
a landing of marines opposed by Southern 
troops, The frieze will be of a buff tint. 


-..-There is some talk of forming a Pottery 
Club in New York. Wonderful progress has 
been made in the ceramic art in America, dur- 
ing the past ten years, and the interests involved 
are large enough to make such an organization 
in all respects desirable. In the scheme for the 
Ceramic Club, frequent exhibitions are included. 
It is only remarkable that such a society was 
not formed long ago. 


--+»The Hallgarten-Harper Scholarship has 
fallen to Mr. Ernest L. Major, a native of 
Washington, and ior some time a pupil at the 
Art Students League. His careful drawing 
gained him the prize. 


...-A painting scholarship of $1,200a year has 
been founded by the Art Students’ League of 
Cincinnati. The competition to be confined to 
members of the League, 


....The sales of the Salmagundi Club have been 
encouraging, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
condition of the weather, since the exhibition 
opened, 








Science. 


As early as 1829, the Rev. L. W. Leonard, of 
Keene, N. H., discovered that the sugar maples 
in that town were dying from the attacks of a 
borer. He discovered the insect, in its beetle state, 
under the loosened bark of one of the trees, and 
traced the recently-made track of the larva three 
inches into the solid wood. In the course of a 
few years, these trees, upon the cultivation of 
which much care had been bestowed, were near- 
ly destroyed by the borers. This beetle is a very 
beautiful yellow-striped insect, about an inch 
long, and marked with a golden W on the wing 
covers. Since 1872 it has heen gradually destroy- 
ing the sugar maples in the streets of London, 
Canada, and also has killed a number of fine 
trees on the campus of Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., where the pest has been at work since 
1878, and is still attacking the sugar maples in 
that town. Having had occasion, in collecting 
materials for a report to be published by the 
Agricultura) Department at Washington (Divi- 
sion of Entomology, C. V. Riley in charge), re- 
garding our fruit insects, to observe the habits 
of this borer, Professor Packard has suggested 
that the work of this borer may be stopped by 
digging out the young larva in the Au- 
tumn or Winter, while still in the bark. 
The late Rev. Mr. Leonard, of Dublin, N, 
H., in a letter to Dr. Harris, states that the 
maple-tree borer, on hatching, remains in the 
bark through the Winter. Last Summer and 
Autumn, upon examining a rock maple, 
about two feet in diameter, it was found that 
twenty eggs had been Jaid in different parts of 
the bark from near the ground to where the 
branches originated, a distance of about ten 
feet. The site of oviposition was recognized by 
a rusty, irregular discoloration of the bark, 
about the size of a cent, and especially by the 
“*fross” or castings, which, to the length of an 
inch or more, were attached, like a broken cork- 
screw, to the bark. On cutting into the bark, 
the recently-hatched larvae (five and seven 
tenths millimeters in length) were found 
lying in their mine or burrow at the 
depth of a tenth to the sixth of an inch. 
The burrows already made were about'an inch 
long; some a \jttle longer. The larva usually 
mines upward. No eggs were fonnd, but they 
are evidently laid in obscurely marked gashes, 
about a fifth of an inch long, usually near a 
crevice in the bark. These gashes and castings 
are readily discoverable ; and it would be easy to 
save these valuable shade trees by looking for 
them in the Autumn and Winter or early Spring 
and cutting them out, The beetles were not 
uncommon at Brunswick in July and August of 
the past year. Of six grubs which were cut out, 
over half seemed unhealthy, perhaps diseased 
by the water which had penetrated their mine. 
Valuable shade trees may be protected by wrap- 
ping the trunks with bands of cloth, well satu- 
rated with kerosene oilin August or Septem- 
ber, so as to drive off the beetle and to destroy 
the freshly-hatched grub; but since discovering 
how easily the gashes and castings of the freshly- 
hatched worms can be detected a few days or 
weeks after the eggs have been laid, it seems 
obvious that the easiest and surest prevention is 
to cut out the grubs when lying in their Antumn 
and Winter quarters, just under the surface of 
the bark. It is almost impossible to destroy the 
fully-grown worms in their ‘“‘ mines” or burrows, 








America at least one soldiers’ monument that 
shall not be absolutely commonplace, The 


er 
tree, nearly destroyed by this borer, out of about 
fourteen/ mines, twelve extended upward. 
Hence it is useless to try to find the hole and 
inject oil into it. There now seems no reason 
why valuable shade maple trees should not be 
saved by an hour’s close observation and re- 


moval of the young grubs, say in September or 
October. 


.----The two last comets (one discovered by 

Barnard in August, and the other found by 

Wolf in September) prove, both of them, to be- 

long to Jupiter’s numerous family, being peri- 

odical comets, before unknown, with times of 
revolution between six and seven years, and hav- 
ing their aphelia very near to Jupiter’s orbit, In 
what way Jupiter is related to them is not quite 
certain ; the prevailing idea is that he captured 
them; that they formerly moved in parabolic or- 
bits, like most other comets, but that when they 
came near him, some time in the past, he retarded 
their motion and so converted their orbits into 
ellipses. There are difficulties, however, with 
this theory, and Mr. Proctor maintains that 
some time or other they have been ejected by 
Jupiter from his own mass by something like 
volcanic action, which to most seems an hypothe- 
sis more difficult than the one it seeks to sup+ 
plant. Both the comets are small and faint, in- 
visible except with the telescope. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 4th. 
PAUL AT TROAS.—Acrs xx, 2—16, 











Driven out from Ephesus, Paul goes through 
Macedonia and then comes into Greece, where 
he spends three months. He sees again the 
churches at Philippi, Corinth, and other places 
where he has labored. It was the same as 
when he proposed to Barnabas (ch. xv, 36) that 
they should revisit the brethrea to whom they 
had preached, and see how they did. Paal was 
anxious, not merely that men should enter the 
Christian life, but also that they should abide in 
it and grow therein. He ever remembered that 
the new birth implies merely an infancy in faith, 
and there still is needed growth to the full stature 
of the perfect man in Christ. So he looked after 
his converts, It was not enough for him that 
such or such a number had been converted under 
his ministry ; he wanted to see them grow in the 
divine life. 

From the epistles we gather some details of 
this journey. In II. Cerinthians ii, 12,13, we 
find that he preaclied in Troas, and also looked 
in vain for Titus. Thence he went to Philippi, 
in Macedonia, whence he wrote the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, sending it by Titus, 
who eeems to have joined him in the meantime, 
From Corinth he wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans. But all we have in the New Testament 
writings gives us only the merest glimpses of the 
labors which filled the thirty years of Paul's 
ministry. 

He gave them “much exhortation.” Paul's 
soul was full of the great theme. His whole 
being was absorbed in the desire that men should 
be faithful servants of Christ; and so he had 
many exhortations to give ; not strings of empty 
words but conversations, filled with important 
suggestions, Paul had much to say on the 
Christian life, because he thought much upon 
it. 

In the statement that the Jews laid wait for 
him as he was about to sail, we catch a glimpse 
of another of the many perils which the apostle 
encountered. Possibly they dared not molest 
him on the land, but had bribed the sailors to 
attack him when the vessel was once out to sea, 
Some men are always telling of their thrilling 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes. In Paul’s 
career, these things are passed by with only an 
incidental mention. Perhaps it seemed to him 
only the natural thing that, when his Master had 
been so persecuted, he should ever be ‘in the 
midst of wolves.” 

At Troas we find the brethren assembled on a 
Sunday. In the early churches there was an ob- 
servance of the seventh day and the first day 
both. The observance of the seventh day has 
never been formally abrogated; but it died out 
gradually, as the converted Jew of to-day does 
not circumcise his children, though the com- 
mand to circumcise has never been formally re- 
pealed. Among the converted Gentiles the 
Lord’s Day would naturally command a more 
general observance than the seventh day, and 
as Christianity ceased to make converts among 
the Jews, but increased among the Gentiles, the 
observance of the first day became general and 
that of the seventh was gradually discontinued. 

The disciples came together ‘to break bread.” 
The Lord’s Supper seems to have been the central 
element in the early Christian assemblies. It seems 
to have been eaten whenever they came together, 
The central thought in the Christian system is 
the death of Christ, and the most striking pres- 
entation of his death is in the ceremony of the 
holy supper. There is nothing in apostolic pre- 
cedent, or in the nature of the supper, which 
demands that it should be eaten only once a 
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mind Christ’s death, then and there it is proper 
to eat the supper which is ordained for that pur- 
pose, Asany group of Christians can meet at 
any time to pray to Christ, so they can meet at 
any time to observe the ordinance which shows 
forth his death. 

The restoration to life of Eutychus is one of 
the striking incidents of apostolic narrative. 
The preaching of the apostles was confirmed 
“with signs following.” As they proclaimed 
the power of Christ to save, their proclamation 
was accompanied by a few manifestations of 
salvation from present evil to confirm the be- 
lievers. As Jacob, by seeing the train of char- 
iots sent from Egypt, was enabled to believe that 
Joseph was yet alive, so, in the apostles’ days, 
were given a few manifestations of power over 
physical nature that men might believe more 
fully in Jesus as the deliverer from all evil. 
Paul had doubtless been telling the brethren 
that the Lord would protect them in the perse- 
cutions which must come upon them; and now, 
by showing in the case of Eutychus his power to 
restore, he manifests Christ's power to keep. 

The miracles of the apostles, like those of the 
Master, were wrought, not for their own benefit, 
but to help others. Paul never resorted to 
miraculous means to extricate himself from 
danger, but to save an unknown youth who 
even couid not keep awake in meeting, the apos- 
tle puts forth the utmost of restoring power. 


5 *ae 
& evsonalities, 
— 

Mas, Cectnia Acynes Bisnor, Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s sister, and an old and confidential 
friend of Lord Coleridge’s family, has written to 
the London Telegraph a letter in regard to the 
recent unhappy scandal in the household of the 
Chief Justice, admitting the singular parsimony 
of the father to Miss Coleridge, and saying of 
the lady’s husband: ‘*I know every part of the 
case, and have seen every letter that has passed, 
and I know that Mr. Adams has ‘done very well 
for himeelf,’ but not from a pecuniary point of 
view. . . . I know that Mr. Adams held back 
for just so long as it appeared that Miss Cole- 
ridge would be a rich woman, and came forward 
at once when assured that she would be without 
® penny.” 

...-Had the late General England, of the 
British Army, lived six months longer, he would 
have been a soldier for eighty years. He ob- 
tained his commi:sion in 1505, was a veteran 
when the Battle of Waterloo was fought, went 
on the Weeer Expedition in 1805—6, fought at 
the Cape in 1807, and figured in the battle of 
Vittoria (which Beethoven commemorated by 
his centata) and the siege of St. Sebastian, 


..». According to the Courier Journal, Hon. 
Lyman Trumbull, of Chicago, is a most inde- 
pendent gentleman. Cultivatd and accom- 
plished, and hving in the wealthiest quarter of 
the big city, he ‘‘ markets” in person, and brings 
his marketing bome in a basket, mows his own 
little lawn when the grass is tall, keeps no horses, 
never attends a theater, and receives no friends 
with any formality. 


«..-Davy Crockett’s autograph in the album 
of the wife of ex-Senator Evans, of Maine, runs 
as follows (written while Crockett was a Con- 
gressman): ‘Mrs, Evans of main requists The 
bunter from the west to write his name in her 
AlLum. Her curosity tball be grattified by a 
Sentiment wishing her helth and hapines—and 
a Safe arivel at her residence with her family 
and friends,” 


.... Mrs. Edwin B, Gosse and Mrs, Alma 
Tadema, both extremely amiable and beautiful 
women, used to be called “‘ Grateful” and *‘ Com- 
forting’—see the English advertisement of 
**Epps’s Cocoa” to understand the allusion, if not 
the joke! Mrs, Gosse is not considered as hand- 
some as her sister, but she is a talented amateur 
artist, and paints and draws well. 


...-Haps Von Biilow has again behaved like a 
wild lunatic—twice, in fact,and both times at 
Berlin concerts. He reiused to finish a concerto 
he was playing for some trivial cause, and also 
harangued the audience as to a critique ina 
journal. Most ladies and gentlemen do not try 
to “‘always be ready to play at least one hundred 
piano pieces from memory.” 


.... The memory of Theophilus Harrington, 
the old Supreme-Court Justice, who first offi- 
cially refused to return fugitive slaves to their 
masters, and uttered the famous phrase, ‘I 
want a bill of sale from God Almighty !”’ will be 
preserved in a fine monument at Clarendon, 
Vt., where he lived. 


... Joseph Cook has been lecturing in San 
Francisco. He covered the following topics 
in one evening: “The Seven Modern Won- 
ders,” ‘Divine Omnipresence in Current 
Events,” ‘*Self-reformation of the Barbarian 
Natives,” and others besides them. 


...-Mr. Thompson Smith, of Cheboygan, 
Mich., who recently died there, owned the whole 
of Duncan City, a town of five hundred inhab- 
itants, besides enormous tracts of timber land, 





saw mills, lumber yards, and whole fleets of lake 
vessels. 


....Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, will 
present, in January, a fine gold medal, bearing a 
portrait of himself, to the student who has, dur- 
ing this year, made most improvement in draw- 
ing from the casts in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 


... Dr. Shaw, the venerable pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, in this 
State, recently preached his forty-fourth annual 
sermon. Bo long a pastorate is alike creditable 
to pastor and people, 


....The recently-elected new mayors of Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, and Lynn, are all under thirty 
years of age. This is a most dangerous inno- 
vation, and shows how intensely we need munic- 
ipal reform. 


..Mr. Gladstone always wears an ample 
boutonniere in the House. Gossip says that he 
does not like to wear it, but that his wife insists 
upon his doing so, 


....President Garfield’s statue, to stand just 
at the foot of Capitol Hill, Washington, will 
directly face the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


....-The person who claims to be Sir Roger 
Tichborne will make a tourof America, in com- 
pany with other curiosities, of the dime museum 
order. 


...-Ex-President McMahon is enjoying capital 
health, and is as fond of hunting and other 
active sports as ever. 


...-Mr. Moody has gone back to Chicago. 


School and College. 


PREPARATIONS are now being made at Prince- 
ton for the opening of the new art school 
during the Winter term. This department will 
not seek to give technical instruction, but will 
consist of lectures on the history of art. Prof. 
Allen Marquand will offer a course to the Senior 
class on art in antiquity, with special reference 
to the arts of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome. 
Professor Prince, of New York, will lecture on 
the histories of various arts, President McCosh 
has consented to give a few lectures on wsthet- 
ics, and Professor Osborne on the anatomy of 
facial expression. The college already possesses 
several valuable art collections. Among these 
are interesting collections, ilustrating the arts 
of Mexico, Peru, and the North American In- 
dians, some valuable Assyrian gems and Greek 
terra cotta heads; also a number of art books 
and photographs. To these Professor Prince 
has added his most valuable collection of pottery 
and porcelain, The sumof $20,000 has already 
been subscribed for a building by the friends of 
the college. 





....At Johns Hopkins University, in addition 
to twenty ordinary fellowships, there are hcno- 
rary fellowships, graduate scholarships, Hopkins 
scholarships, and honorary Hopkins scholarships. 
The full fellowships are worth #500 a year, be- 
sides exemption from tuition fees, and form 
prizes for which the competition is very keen, 
To hold a fellowship gives time to prosecute 
special studies, and the object of the system is 
to encourage young men of talent, who will de- 
vote their lives to the teaching of science or lit- 
erature, or to special branches of learning. The 
system has aided in assembling a picked body 
of students, 


--. The Syracuse University publishes a 
schedule of courses of study which may be pur- 
sued by non-resident graduates. A Bachelor of 
Arts, Science or Philosophy will, on paseing a 
satisfactory examination in one year’s study, be 
entitled to the cerresponding Master’s degree, 
and, on completing a second year’s course, to 
the degree of Ph.D. 


.... The trustees of the College of the City of 
New York have adopted a resolution suspend- 
ing for the present year, in the Senior class, the 
system of marking students. If the experiment 
result favorably, it will be asked that marking 
be di scontinued in the lower classes also, 

...-The Rev. Kerr C, Anderson, D.D., of Troy, 
N. Y., has been chosen president of Middlebury 
College, Vt. The Rev. I. 8. Hopkins, D.D., has 
been made president of Emory College, Ga., in 
place of Dr. Haygood, who resigned to take charge 
of the Slater Fund. 

...-The Association of the Colleges of Ohio 
holds its annual meeting at Springfield, Dec, 
29th—3ist. The opening address will be by 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin. The program 
gives an array of interesting topics and able 
speakers, 

..»» The Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Congregational, reports six professors and fifty- 
two students. The General Theological Semi- 
nary, Episcopalian, in New York, reports ninety 
students with nine instructors, 


...-The University of Heidelberg declines a 
gift of twenty-five thousand dollars offered by 
au unknown benefactor on condition that women 
be allowed to enter the classes. 


....The Fort Scott Monitor complains that 
the Kansas State University is an institution 
” for the dissemination of the dogma of free 
trade.” 

...-Dr. Taylor, late president, has presented 
to Wooster, O., University an additional gift 
of property, valued at $5,000. 


....In the Princeton Theological Seminary 
this year there are 145 students. All but 17 are 





....A man in a fit—The dude in tight pants. 


....The one-armed soldier ought to make a 
good short-hand reporter. 


...-The raisin in a boarding-house pudding is 
an oasis in the dessert. 


....When you meet a milkman in church he 
seems Jike a fish out of water. 


....[t is easier for a woman to return a kind- 
ness than a copper-bottomed preserve-kettle. 


....A prominent Boston physician is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘If achild does not thrive on fresh 
milk, boil it.” 

....Worth, the great Paris dressmaker, is com- 
ing over to this country to lecture. We hope that 
he is not coming with any biased views. 


....What’s the difference between the lower 
part of the leg and last year’s comet? One’s 
shin and bone and the other’s been and shone. 


...- The postmaster at Chaco, Texas, has been 
killed by Mexicans. We predicted that the post- 
masters would have to go if Cleveland was elected. 

....Kate Field says: ‘* Mormon wives are hor- 
rible cooks.” This is not strange. It is a 
maxim old as the hills, ‘Too many cooks spoil 
the broth.” 


....Luxuries? Why, they come from the 
Latin word lux, meaning light. And what do 
luxuries lighten? Your pocket-bock, boy ; your 
pocket-book. 


..“*If you don’t keep out of this yard you'll 
catch it,” said a woman toa boy in West Lynn. 
“Allright,” answered the gamin. ‘I wouldn't 
have come in if I'd known your folks had it.” 


.... Miss Innocence; ** What? ‘Two dollars! 
Why, you're just too dear for anything!” 
Cabby : **Go aisy, Miss; if ye’d only tould me 
that last wake! Unfortunately, it’s married I 
was this marnin’.” 


....A personal item informs us that ‘ Victor 
Hugo mostly goes to bed on a cracker and a 
herring.” A funny notion, that. If the cracker 
should get mashed, and scatter itself, Victor 
would be apt to pass a very restless night. 


....-A mendicant approached a Westchester 
man on the cars, the other day, and said: ‘* Dear 
sir, I have lost my leg!” To which the Westches- 
ter man replied, as he hurried away: “‘My dear 
friend, I have not seen anything of it.” 


....-A boy in one of the St. Louis German 
schools, while engaged in defining words, a few 
days since, made a mistake that was not a mis- 
take. He said: *‘ A demagogue is a vessel that 
holds beer, wine, gin, whisky, or any other kind 
of intoxicating liquor.” 


...“I don’t understand how the railroads 
can afford to reduce the fare to one cent a mile.’ 
“Oh! it’s very simple.” ‘They have to make 
up the loss in some way.” “They do, 
How?” ‘Make the sleeping car porter divide 
with the company.” 


...'*Some people,” said Mrs. Sharpmale, 
‘measure love by gold. I measure it by its 
quality.” ‘I measure it by quantity,” said meek 
little Mr. Sharpmale, in feeble tones. ‘‘I meas- 
ure it by the peck.” ‘‘ By the peck! What do you 
mean by that?” ‘By the hen-peck,” he mur- 
mured, hoarsely. 


.... Youthful Dude (in the barber's chair): “I 
say, do you think Ill ever have a mustache?” 
Barber (after thorough examination): ‘* Well, 
I can’t say as I do.” Y. D.: “Hem, that’s 
vewy odd. Why my gov’nerhas a twemendous 
mustache.” Barber: ‘Ah! that may be; but 
perhaps you take after your ma!” 


....Irate Prohibitionist; ‘See here, sir, 
that stuff is a fraud, and I want my moncy 
back.” Stationer: ‘ Do you refer to that bot- 
tle of mucilage I sold you?” “I certainly do. 
It is a regular humbug; no use at all.” ‘ Why, 
my dear sir, I thought that was just what you 
wanted. Itis called ‘Temperance Mucilage.’” 
“Temperance Mucilage?” ‘Yes; mucilage with- 
out any stick in it.” 


....Sardou hired a house in the country to 
pass the Summer, and went in search of a far- 
mer who had a milch cow. Having found one, 
he said: “* My good man, my servant will come 
every morning to buy a pint of milk.” “ All 
right; it is eight sous.” ‘But I want pure 
milk—very pure.” ‘‘ In that case it is ten sous.” 
“You wil) milk it in the presence of my ser- 





vant.” “ Then it is fifteen sous.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ASHMORE, F.S8., Hastings, Minn., died Dec, 
6th, aged 31. 


or 
—e R. E., Buffalo, accepts call to Oswego, 





HALL, W. W., died Noy. 28th, at Pachogue, : . 
Y., aged 87. 


LORIMER, G. 8., D.D., Chicago, called to Den- 
ver, Col, . 


WOODS, B. A., Toledo, O., called to Gethsemane 
ch., Phila, 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
AMBROSE, Marruias H., Belle 
called to Olney, Ill. 


BACON, Joseru F., Newton, Kan., accepts call 
to North Topeka. 


BLAGDEN, G. W., D.D., Boston, died Nov. 18th, 
aged 82, 

BOWEN, Makrcetuvs, formerly missionary in 
Greece, called to Newington, Conn. 

BURNHAM, Micuaz., Roxbury, Mass., accepts 
call to First ch., Springfield. 


CARLISLE, Dovaxass, called to First ch., 
Brockton, Mass. 

CHENEY, Russexu L., accepts call to Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

CUTHBERTSON, Wiu14m, Leavitt Street ch., 
Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

GAFFNEY, Marruew, of Gainesville, called to 
Friendship, N. Y. 

HICKS, Witi1aMm H., Brookline, Mo., called to 
Everton and Arcadia, Kan. 

HUGHES, F. P., ord. at Harpersfield, N. Y. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Fergus Falls, Minn., called 
to First ch., Winsted, Conn, 

LOPER, Srepruen A., died at Hartford, Dec. 
12th, aged 84, 

MARSH, Tuomas, accepts call to Aspen, Col. 

MARTY, I. M., inst. at Petaluma, Cal. 

MARVIN, C. 8., Lawrence, Kan., accepts call to 
Hamlin and Fairview. 


MONROE, ALExanpeER, of Chicago, accepts call 
to Marseilles, Ill, 

NORRIS, Kinostey F., Hope, Dak., called to 
Morris, Minn, 

PERKINS, Srpney Kineman, Plainview, Minn., 
resigns, 

READ, Evaene B., Lockport, IIl., resigns, 


RICHARDSON, C. J., Wolcott, accepts call to 
Gaysville, Vt. 

SCOTT, Darius B., accepts call to Clinton, 
Mass, 

STAPLES, Joun C., South Deerfield, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Littleton. 

WALL, Artuur A., Bridgeman, Mich., accepts 
call to Franklin, Mich. 

WATERS, Or1s B., Delhi Mille, Mich., called to 
Rodney and Chippewa Lake. 

WICKETT, Ricuarp, Pownal, Me., accepts call 
to Lyman. 

WOOD, Crark C., ord. at Maybee, Mich, 

VAN EPPS, Franx 8., ord. at Alexandria, Dak. 

VOGLER, Hernaicu, ord. at Warrenville, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLEN, C. M., removes to Pine City, Minn. 

AMERMAN, Tuomas A., died Nov. 27th, at Wau- 
kau, Wis., aged 86, 

BICKENBACH, A. R., removes from Marshfield 
to Jacksonville, Oregon. 

DONALDSON, W. E., California, Penn., accepts 
call to Worthington and West Glade. 


GORDON, Tuomas, Alton, Ill., called to Fuller- 
ton Ave. ch., Chicago. 


HAYS, Catvin, accepts call to Bethel ch., Alle- 
gheny City, Penn, 

HOGE, M. A., D.D., removes from Zanesville, 
O., to Mandarin, Fla, 

HOOKE, R. H., removes to Hudson, Dak, 

LODER, A. L., removes to Sanford, Fla, 

McINTIRE, James, died, in Elkton, Md., Dec. 
15th, aged 75. 

NIELD, Tuomas, removes to Greensburg, Ky. 

PRIME, Jacos A., Presbytery of Troy, deceased. 

QUICK, James, removes to Kingston, Tenn. 

REED, Josep H., installed at N. Vernon, Ind. 


ROBINSON, Joun, D.D., removes to Cleve- 
land, O. 


RUGBEE, R. G., removes to Centre, N. Y. 
SINCLAIR, Auex., Salisbury, Md., resigns. 


8 — JaMEs, died, in Clinton, La., Dec. 
6th. 


TEDFORD, C. E., removes to Jackson, O. 

WILSON, M. E., removes from Ensworth, Penn., 
to Westminster ch., Baltimore, Md. 

WOODBURY, Wexsster, Foxboro, Mass., accepts 
call to Mauch Chunk, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ABERCROMBIE, Ricuarp M., D.D., died Dec. 
7th, at Jersey City, aged 62. 

BRADLEY, Epwarp, accepts call to Hillsboro, O. 

CARTIER, F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Montclair, N. J. 

DILLER, Atonzo Porter, settles at Mercer, 
Penn. 

DOUGHERTY, B. W., Winston, N. C., ord. 

ELY, Foster, D.D., Grace ch., Lockport, N. Y., 
resigns. 

GRAHAM, A. J., accepts call to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

HOS KINS, F. D., becomes Warden of Seabury 
Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 

HUNTINGTON, Geo.P., Malden, Mass., accepts 
call to Ashfield. 

LEWIS, W. H., accepts call to Wilmington, N.C. 

OSBORNE, E. A., removes to Charlotte, N. C. 

> J. SaunpgERs, accepts eall to Trinity ch., 


ewark, N. J. : 
SPAULDING, E. W., Dean of Cathedral, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., resigns. 
TIDBALL, T. A., D.D., called to Camden, N. J. 
WELLS, Cuaztezs L., accepts call to Gardiner, 


e. 
WITHERSPOON, C. 8., ord. at Youngstown, 0. 


Plain, Ia., 
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Music. 


In 1843, while pottering, in his nervous way, 
over the score of ‘“‘ L’ Africaine,” Meyerbeer re- 
ceived from Eugene Scribe an opera-book so be- 
witching to him that he let **L’ Africaine” rest 
awhile, and dashed off the bulky, five-act score uf 

“Le Prophéte” out of hand. It came out in 1849, 
and although at first looked upon with less favor 
than ‘‘Les Huguenots,” it has now come to be 
counted in some respects its superior, and it cer- 
tainly is one of the most popular and fascinating 
of his great galaxy of bistorical novels sung on 
an operatic stage. Like all its peers from Meyer- 
beer’s cunning hand, it is an opera of sharp con- 
trasts, brilliant and unexpected stage effects, 
sumptuous mounting, and a general encadrement 
of spectacle. The central figure, John Boccold 
of Leyden, the Anabaptist tyrant, is a most pic- 
turesque one in the history of religious perver- 
sions, and his career, without much adaptation 
from Scribe, is a succession of strange tableaux. 
The revival of the opera by Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s company, on Monday evening of 
last week, was a success quite unsurpassed 
throughout operatic seasons in this coun- 
try. No expense, no pains, were spared to 
render the event extraordinarily imposing and 
magnificent. Herr Schott sang John of Leyden, 
Frau Brandt took upon her a réle in which she 
is pre-eminently renowned in Europe, Fides, 
Frau Schréder-Hanfstiing] appeared as Bertha, 
Herr Blum as Count Oberthal, and the black- 
robed Three Anabaplists, with their lugubrious 
chants and fanatical gestures, were made duly 
foreboding by Herren Koegel, Miller, and Kemlitz, 
The opera was a wonderful illustration, first of 
the strength of the company, and, second, of the 
great abilities of Frau Brandt, both as a singer 
and an actress. It was ‘a Brandt night.” Her 
tenderness alternated with a savage frenzy that 
was startlingly realistic. In the great corona- 
tion scene her devotion to her guilty son con- 
trasted with her anger at his denial of her 
touched the audience most profoundly, and the 


intonation and facial play with which she uttered 
the famous phrase ** Nein, nein, nein, nein! Er 
is nicht mein Sohn !” marked a point in dramatic 
feeling not to be readily excelled. Herr Schott 
was not less in his element as John, and the 
charming voice and histrionic intelligence of 
Frau Hanfstingl completed the ensemble. It 
was not a night’s work to be summed up in these 
tew lines. None of the performances under Dr. 
Damrosch have been such; and it is as much a 
dissatisfaction to the critic as it should be to his 
readers tha’ this first great German opera- 
season cannot be given more space with us. 
Such a representation as ‘‘ Le Prophéte” is re- 
ceiving is worth miles and hours of journeying 
to hear and see. It will be repeated several 
times 





...-With the selection of Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Scotch Symphony,” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor” 
Concerto, and Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” over- 
ture as the pieces de resistance for their second 
concert,the Symphony Society balanced their pro- 
gram admirably. The presence of Frau Schrider- 
Hanfstiingl and Prof. Carl Faelten as soloists, 
enhanced greatly its attractiveness. A more de- 
lightful concert has seldom been given here; 
such seemed the general feeling in the targe 
audience. The playing of the Society’s orches- 
tra was so firm and sympathetic, and character- 
ized by such sustained elegance, that it honored 
them and Dr. Damrosch signally, especially 
when it was remembered that conductor, musi- 
cians, and one of the soloists could have had 
little more than time to leave the Metropolitan 
Opera House after the long ** Prophéte” matinee, 
hastily eat their suppers, and get into their even- 
ing habiliments before the concert-hour hurried 
them down town tothe Academy. Mr. Felten 
is a true artist, and his playing ot the concerto 
was so virile and straightforward and expressive 
that it well served as a contrast to some of the 
effeminate pianism of the day. The Concerto 
also calls for an amount of sheer physical force 
that few players now in this country possess—or, 
if they do possess it, can use with discretion. As 


for Frau Schréder-Hanfstiingl she sang with such - 


breadth of style in the great scene from Spohr’s 
‘*Faust,” and so supplemented it by beauty of 
tone and phrasing in the Schubert and other 
songs following, that four recalle were not too 
many. The house was not pacified until she 
Pulied off her gloves, sat down to the piano, and 
sang a waltz song with irresistible coquetry and 
naivelé, It is a somewhat unusual thing to hear 
a German soprano of such truly Italian vocal 
cultivation and French raffinement of style. 


....An interesting occurrence last week was 
the appearance of Miss Kellogg in a miscel- 
laneous conc ert, aranged for the benefit of Mr. 
J. A. Murphy, treasurer of the Academy of 
Music. Miss Kellogg sang several songs, and 
took part in a performance of the third act of 
Verdi's ** Aida,” which concluded the entertain- 
ment. We were unable to discover any good 
and sufticient cause for her six years’ seclusion 
from us, and sincerely hope that Miss Kellogg 
will ‘‘ reconsider her motion,” and keep herself 
before the public again. Her fine voice has lost 
afraction of its power; but it is just as much 
under control and as sweet and brilliant as ever, 
while her phrasing and style are unexceptiona- 
ble. It was a great pleasure to hear so admired 
an artist once more, especially in her favorite 
part of Aida, in which, by the by, she was always 
extremely good, dramaticaliy and musically, 
Her audience was very large and fashionable, 
and she was applauded to the echo, Such a flit- 
ting rentree, like Mrs, Annie Louise Cary-Ray- 
mond’s occasional singing in a well-known city 
church, only makes the friends of these artists 
more rebellious snd determined to quarrel with 
& professional step for which there is no obvious 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their put. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


Tux plan of the great work of Perrot and 
Chipiez is better seen in the original com- 
prehensive French title, which is omitted 
in the translation. It is the ‘‘ History of 
Art in Antiquity”; and the remarkable 
portions which have already appeared are 
very much in the nature of u propylon to the 
great monumental structure which is in- 
tended to exhibit the culmination of an- 
cient art in Greece and Rome. Each his- 
tory, however, is a work by itself: and since 
the time when the whole work shall have 
been is ‘not the secret” yet of even the 
authors themselves, there is no impropriety 
in dropping its title in the English transla- 
tion. The first one of the series, the History 
of Art in Ancient Egypt, has met an exceed- 
ingly warm welcome, not only at home in 
France, but in England, Germany, and 
America, and that before it fairly reached 
completion. It came out in numbers, of 
sixteen pages each, at the price of half a 
franc, and was immediately translated into 
French and German; so that the complete 
original volumes appeared hardly at all in 
advance of the translations. 

It would be trite to say that the charac- 
ter of the work justifies this exceptional 
welcome. Perrot’s fame was long ago es- 
tablished for thorough, able, learned, and 
accurate work; and his very name would 
have carried these volumes far beyond the 
publisher's critical point. If any portion 
of it causes surprise more than another, it 
is the wealth of resources at command of 
the authors, and the diligence with which 
they have used them. They seem to have 
laid a tax upon the whole world for infor- 
mation, and to have made,as it were, a con- 
tract forthe freshest supplies that the mar- 
ket canafford. The latest discovery in the 
East or in northern Africa, the latest publi- 
cations of the learned societies in America 
and Australia, if pertinent, are sure to ap- 
pear in their pages, and to give in their 
proper share of evidence. The Hgypt 
contains more than one reference to the re- 
cent American discoveries respecting Lake 
Moeris. 

The Introduction to the Egypt is, of 
necessity, the introduction to the whole of 
the contemplated series—as viewed in fore- 
casting contemplation. The series would 
not have been begun were it not that the 
authors believe, with their predecessors in 
art history, that Greece is the central 
figure of the world in that regard, and that 
they have hopes of writing a histcry of art 
in ancient Greece, if their life and facul- 
ties shall be spared. But it is not till within 
the last thirty years that it was possible to 
see the real origin or beginnings of the arts, 
or of art, in Greece. Nor was it yet possi- 
ble, even down to the times which furnished 
the material for Carl Schnaase’s ‘‘ Geschichte 
der bildenden Kunst (1865—1873).” As Per- 
rot says: ‘‘How many important discov- 
eries have taken place since 1865! Those 
of Cesnolaand Schliemann, for instance, 
have revealed numberless points of contact 
and transmission between one phase of an- 
tique art and another, which were never 
thought of twenty years ago.” To Winck- 
elmann, whose ‘‘History of Art Among the 
Ancients,” in 1764, formed a new epoch in 
the study of antiquity, the cloud was so 
heavy over the ages preceding the develop- 
ment of Greek art that the existence of a 
region beyond was never revealed nor be- 
lieved in by him. It was necessary that 
the fullness of time should come, before 
the series of writers whose brightest names, 
perhaps, are Wincklemann, Ottfried Miller, 
and Schnaase, either could or should give 
place to a work like the present. But for 
all that matter aad material, the Introduc- 
tion to the “Egypt,” by Perrot, should 
itself be studied. Its bibliography(in the 

* A History or ARTIN ANCIENT Foypt. From the 
French of GEorG Es PERROT, professor in the faculty 
of letters, Paris, member of the Institute, and 
CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Illustrated with fiveyhundred and 
ninety-eight engravings in the text, and fourteen 
steel and colored plates. Translated and edited by 
WaLTER AgnmstTrone.B. A.,Oxon. In two volumes, 
10x7 inches, Volume I, pp. Ixiv, 444; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 


4%. London: Ohapman & Hall; New York: A. © 
Armstrong & Son. Price, $15.50, 














foot-notes only) is complete enough; and 
to this the English translator. has added a 
few valuable remarks by way of further 
explanation, or of supplement. 

The Egypt is not written from the 
standpoint of an Egyptologist; that is, 
from that which ‘regards too greatly the 
language and external history of Egypt and 
the Egyptians. M. Perrot frankly confesses 
that he does not know the hieroglyphics, 
and begs allowance for any mistakes that 
may be made in copying them. But it is 
written from the standpoint of most exten- 
sive and thorough scholarship in many di- 
rections, and from that which views the 
remains themeelves of antiquity, as the 
book which shall disclose how the ancients 
thought and worked in those occupations 
where brain and hand are united. Its 
standpoint is that of united art and arche- 
ology, or of archeology itself simply, as the 
term is sometimes used. Demands are 
made for all possible historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge, and are less for 
that of the closer environment and contact 
of Nature, such as the kind of supply which 
she has furnished to the hand of the toilers. 


The opening chapter, therefore, treats of 
the general character of Kgyptian civiliza- 
tion; the place of Egypt in the ancient 
world; the valley of the Nile and its inhabi- 
tants; the constitution of Egyptian society, 
and its influence upon monuments of art; 
together with kindred matters. The re- 
mainder of the first volume is occupied 
with Egyptian architecture; one chapter 
treating of its principles and general char- 
acteristics; the others of the tomb, which 
has preserved to us by far the most of 
what we know of Egyptian life, as well as 
of death and the future life, and the sacred 
architecture. 

The second volume, in its earlier chap- 
ters, finishes the subjeet of architecture; 
«presenting the graphic processes employed 
by the Egyptians in their representations of 
buildings, the structure of the palace and 
of the ordinary ancient house, and as com- 
plete a résumé as possible of the matter of 
military architecture. Then follows a spe- 
cial chapter on the methods and details of 
construction, beginning with the materials 
and ending with ‘‘the profession of 
the architect.” Sculpture, painting, and 
the industrial arts follow next in order, 
the work of the authors closing with a 
general chapter on the characteristics 
of Egyptian art, and the place of Egypt 
in art history. To this the English 
translator has added a valuable (and néw 
necessary) appendix, with an account of 
the discoveries at Deir el-Bahari, in which 
were recovered the mummies of the great 
Rameses and a number of other giant per- 
sonages, who lived more than three thous- 
and years ago. 

Art history is not a history of the making 
of pretty things, but rather of the life 
which people led when they were able to 
live un-embroiled in war. Technical art fur- 
nishes the ornament, and sometimes the 
frame and even the central figure of this 
picture but is by no means its whole make- 
up. It stands to the graver history of the 
world very much as the realistic drama or 
the historical novel does, though on a 
rather soberer basis, with limits not quite 
so wide for the imagination, yet with a de- 
mand for its keenest exercise. 

In a book crowded with illustrations 
(tive hundred and ninety-eight in the text, 
many of them full-page ones, and fourteen 
steel and colored plates), and replete with 
information of the most diversified kind, 
alllinked together by a golden braid of 
most discreet utterances in the line of its 
aim, and a charmingly clear and attractive 
style, it is hard to single out special points 
ofadmiration. It is beautiful to see how a 
really scientific and historical account does 
away with the nonsense that has been 
written about the great pyramid, and dis- 
closes the true character of the structure, 
as well as its place in Egyptian life, work, 
and religious belief; how the many old, 
erroneous dicta, like that of the late inven- 
tion of the arch, for example,.are forced to 
go down before a hard fact; how the his- 
tory of Egyptian art is allowed to tell its 
real story; its rise (out of some still veiled 
beginnings), its culmiuation, and its deca- 
dence; and bow it gave ideas both to far 
east of the Tigris and Euphrates, and to 
Greece. 





It remains only to speak of the work of 
the tranglator andeditor. The translation is 
done »with a capability and fidelity that 
may be called rare. Its accuracy and taste 
are very great. The faults are no more 
than a few misprints, almost always self- 
correcting; the worst of which, by the 
way, is in Vol. II, p. 875, where the botani- 
cal name Mesembryanthemum coptioum is 
given as if three words ‘‘ Mesem Bryan- 
themum copticum.” The editing is also 
faithfully and laboriously done, not only 
with competent knowledge, but diligent 
special investigation. It appears only, or 
with insignificant exceptions, in the foot- 
notes, and is confined to elucidations, with 
a few minute corrections; for it is not to be 
supposed that a work so great and so fresh, 
comprehending such a multitude of things 
both old and new, could escape’ some 
human oversights. The English transla- 
tion will serve every purpose of the French 
original for all the real purposes of such a 
work, and a few more besides. Whether 
eonsidered in the English or the French, it 
is one of the great gifts of this age to the 
world. Other writers have done parts of a 
work like this, and sometimes with closer 
work in narrower fields. The author, Perrot, 
himself, has done much of the same nature 
in the Revue Archéologique and elsewhere. 
But as a work in its general field, there is 
nothing equal to it. If the remaining por- 
tions are carried out with equal skill and 
spirit, the work will long be regarded as 
‘* epoch-making.” 


BRANDT’S GERMAN GRAMMAR." 


Tue most superficial reader; cannot fail to 
perceive that Professor Brandt’s grammar 
contains much which previous English gram- 
mars of the German language know little 
or nothing of. Thus his chapter on the analysis 
and description of German sounds (p. 160 ff.), 
the tables showing the ablaut-series, and in 
general all the matter contained in his chapter 
entitled ‘‘Historics] Commentary on the 
Accidence” (p. 194 ff.), treat of topics handled 
but briefly, if at all, in any of the earlier gram- 
mars. The soundest scholar must greet with 
pl e the appearance in English of theories 
which he himself has drawn from the scattered 
pages of German scientific journals, while the 
novice will find a wide field of linguistic specula- 
tion open before him, whose existence he has 
never suspected. In so much that is new there 
must be much to excite comment and criticism. 
We can here look unly at some of the more 
salient features, leaving special details for the 
philological journals. 

The book falls into two nearly equal parte— 
the first elementary and general, covering the 
accidence and syntax of the mudern language, 
and the second treating of the more advanced 
questions involved in the historical development 
of the language from its earlier stages. The 
propriety of such separation no one can ques- 
tion. We could only wish that Professor Brands 
had been more thoroughly consistent in carry- 
ing it out. It is hard to see, for instance, on 
what sound principle of arrangement §§47, 48, 
61, 54, 59 are allowed a place among the sections 
devoted te the nominal declension. What can 
the beginner do with the statement that 
‘*neuters of the form Ge-e were originally jo- 
stems” (§47), or that “Fuss and Zahn were 
originally cons-stema, appearing as w-stems in 
Gothic, and as i-stems in O, H. G.”? The 
student must either omit or learn a fact for him 
unconnected and unintelligible. But the general 
plan of this part of the grammar aims to in- 
clude only matters essentially necessary, and 
with a subsequent chapter, devoted especially to 
the historical discussion of the accidence, the 
introduction of such matter here is unpardon- 
able. It is hard, too, to see what “ practical rea- 
sons” can have lead to the distinction of four 
classes in the strong declension of nouns. If it 
be practically desirable to keep apart plurals in 
-e with or without umlaut, it must certainly be 
just as desirable to make the same separation in 
case of nouns without plural ending. Such a 
proceeding seems to us both unjustifiable and 
mischievous ; historical foundation it has none ; 
and practically the liability to confusion is 
greater, and artificial distinctions are made 
which the advanced student must unlearn. As 
a matter of experience, we are convinced that the 
student learns his plurals tor the words indiv- 
idually ; and grammatically we would distinguish 
but two classes in the strong declension, -e plurals 
and -er plurals, calling attention to the rejection 
of -e by nouns ending in -¢ or in the unaccented 
syllables -er, -el, -em, -en, a fact which the ad- 
vanced student will not have to unlearn. 

The classification of the strong verbs, accord- 
ing to the ablaut series, is to be commended. 


* A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LanGuaGEe. By H 
C. G. BRanpt. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons 
1884, 16mo., PP. 1X, 278. 
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As is the case with the plurals, the average stu- 
dent will take each verb by itself, in learning its 
principal parts. Butif he is to group them, let 
him follow a system which will not prove itself 
without foundation when he carries his work 
back into earlier periods in the language. 

The whole subject of the accidence Professor 
Brandt dismisses with 47 pages. Upon this fol- 
lows the section devoted to syntax, extending 
over about 100 pages. We are inclined to re- 
gard this complete separation of accidence and 
syntax asa desirable innovation. Both sections 
leave little to be desired in point of matter. 
There are, to be sure, certain omissions and 
misleading statements which one could wish 
corrected. So, under § 161, 1 and 2, the state- 
ments as to the gender of dissyllabica in -e are 
irreconcilable and inaccuraate; bofe (masc.) is 
as truly an ablaut derivative as sprache (fem.), 
while the number of feminines which can hard- 
ly be termed ablaut derivatives, 13 no small one. 
Under § 171 the plural Herrschaftcn is due sim- 
ply to the fact that the word bas become con- 
crete in meaning, one of the common- 
eat occurences in the development of 
meanings; cf.  Hoheilen, Majestiten and 
English lordships, excellencies, etc. Under 
$179 we should think it well to notice the con- 
struction zu, with dative after werden, especially 
as it is not directly mentioned under the prepo- 
sition itself. Under the dative (§§ 189—197), 
such expressions as mir zu Liebe, ihm zu Ehren 
should have a place. In § %5 the statement 
that “haben forme the compound tenses of 
transitive verbs” is certainly careless, in view of 
the future system and its auxiliary, The repe- 
tition of the personal pronoun after the rela- 
tive (¢. g., mir der ich erhdht bin zum Able, ge- 
biihrt ete., Freytag) is an idiom deserving more 
than the passing mention made of it in § 326, 
In general it would be easy in both these divis- 
ions of the grammar to find many unidiomatic 
expressions. 

The second part of the grammar is devoted to 
more advanced discussion of the phonology of 
the language ond the phenomena of its histori- 
cal development, with a review of the processes 
of derivation and word-formation. Most of this 
is absolutely new in an American book, and 
much of it too technical to come within the 
scope of the present review. A few of its fea- 
tures we may, however, notice. It is a most 
welcome innovation to find in one of our Ger- 
man grammars a scientific analysis and descrip- 
tion of German sounds, snch as is given by 
Professor Brandt (§§ 367—392), The time is 
certainly approaching when the value of train- 
ing in general phonetics, as a preliminary to the 
acquirement of any modern language, will be 
universally recognized, With such training will 
disappear the large body of pedants who teach 
such absurditics as that final d, b, g are to be pro- 
nounced as sonants, that du and ev are to be 
distinguished in pronounciation, and the like, 
How much harm such false notions may create 

may be determined by the reader, who has com- 
pared bis own pronunciation with that of the 
German. For those already familiar with the 
Bell-Sweet system, Professor Brandt’s analysis 
will furnish a convenient summary ; others will 
be stimulated to investigation which must prove 
profitable. Inthe description of the standard 
pronunciation (§ 391) we cannot agree with the 


“direction, ‘‘ pronounce g surd” (auslautendes g 


being meant, of course), It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, as is here done, that there is, at present, 
any standard of pronunciation in Germany 
which ie recognized as such by even a small 
minority throughout the different parts of the 
Empire ; or that the theater has any such domi- 
nant influence in this matter asin France. The 
theatrical standard is one adopted merely to 
secure uniformity of pronunciation on the 
stage; and it cannot be looked upon as 
determiring, in any large measure, either pres- 
ent usage or tendency for the future. If a 
standard ever be reached it will be through a 
conscious effort on the part of an influential 
body, and the scholars and teachers will be the 
chief authors of the change. We have to look, 
then, at the course of scholarly opinion, as based 
upon the existing facts of the spoken language, 
and here we think the weight of evidence 
against Professor Brandt's view. A careful review 
of modern discussion of this much-vexed topic 
will lead to the conclusion that auslautlendes g 
wil] probably have the sound of ch if a standard 
be reached. This is already the ruling pronun- 
ciation in North Germany, and if one bears in 
mind tle growing importance, political and 
social, of Berlin and Prussia, and compares the 
condition of the North German universities 
with the South German, the \provability of the 
above result seems very strong. Diedrichs’s 
conclasions, as set forth in a series of articles in 
Victor’s Zeiischrift fiir Orthoépie for 1882 look to 
this result, and his views have been approved by 
leading scholars in various parts of Germany. 

It would have been wetl to throw some fur- 
ther light on the twofold sound of +, which 
proves eo puzzling to the foreigner. Trautmann, 
in the *‘ Anglia” III, 215 ff., has traced in an 
admirable paper the rise of the uvular r, and 
shown the direction and mode in which it 
spread. It appears to have been of Parisian 
origin, perhaps a fashionable whim, and to have 
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been spread in Germany through the influence 
of the upper classes, who were so strongly under 
French influence during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is now found chiefly im the citier, 
especially those like Berlin, which was colonized 
80 largely by the French. In the country one hears 
still, generally, the trilled r. It is harsh and can- 
not be sung; hence it is tabooed on the stage. 
But, though complete statistics are not yet to be 
had, it seems to be spreading, and the outcome 
of the conflict between the two scunds is not 80 
clear. 

The statement in § 380, 1, is slightly mislead- 
ing. German », in examples like Nerv, Passiv is 
surd, because final, in accordance with the regu- 
lar law in German ;in inflected forms like Nerven, 
passive, we have the lip-teeth-sonant. Under 
2, of the same section mention should be made 
of the fact that in North Germany the compound 
qu is very commonly pronounced as k with 
bilabial v. 

We could wish that Professor Brandt bad fol- 
lowed the example of Paul, in his M. H. G. 
Grammar, and had discussed the phonetic de- 
velopment of the N. H. G., before considering 
such phenomena as the ablaut, umlaut or con- 
sonsnt-shifting. The student would thereby be 
enabled to connect his ideas, to form a contin- 
uous picture of the progressive development of 
the language. As it is, if he follows the ar- 
rangement here adopted, he is plunged at once 
in medias res, certain to flounder helplessly un- 
leas the teacher direct him to what we believe 
should come first. We should strongly prefer 
to begin with the tendencies still active in the 
language, or but recentiy dead, such as the 
lengthening of short vowels in open syllables, 
the dipthongization of long vowels, or the level- 
ing seen for example in the strong preterites 
(cf. N. H. G. schien schienen, nahn nahmen, 
with M. H. G. schein schinen, nam ndmen), 
working up gradually to the earlier changes, 
historic and prehistoric. Whether the student 
have a knowledge of the older forms of the 
language or not, this method of study seems 
soundest and most rational, If the book were 
likely to be used only under the direction of a 
teacher, there would be little reason to complain 
of its present arrangement ; but this will hardly 
be the case. 

We could further wish that Professor Brandt 
had seen fit to give the literature on the topics 
treated in this division, The valuable resuits 
which he sets before us exist as yet only in scat- 
tered form in the scientific journale. The lict of 
works cited by Professor Brandt on p. v. is too 
general, and omits much of value to be found in 
other periodicals. A clear and succinct summary 
of the articles treating the different topics, 
which should show the successive steps by which 
the present scientific results have been reached, 
and should exclude worthless articles, would be 
the best possible aid to the student. 

Asaminor point, we may notice that, under 
§ 378, the enumeration of the characteristics of 
the Germanic languages is hardly complete ; the 
losa, of the future system and of a proper sub- 


junctive in the verb-inflection should be added, « 


as well the loss of the locative among the case- 
forms, § 499, 1, Biihel belongs rather under 3, 
coming from O.H.G. puhil. The proof-reading 
has been well done, considering the difficulty of 
the task ; errors are few and for the most part 
unimportant, 

We may, in closing, express the hope that the 
book may meet with deserved success, What 
fauit we have to find with it relates mainly to the 
mode of arrangement and style of expression ; 
in amount and accuracy of material it is far in 
advance of any book of the kind that we now 
possess, The elementary part of the book is 
probably equaled at least by several of the ex- 
isting grammars as a practical setting forth for 
the beginner of first principles of accidence and 
syntax. The last part occupies a field essentially 
neglected by other works in our own language, 
and one which holds out rich opportunities for 
linguistic work of the highest order. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. E. P. Ror’s new novel, A Young Girl's 
Wooing, does not differ materially, for better or 
worse, from its dozen predecessors, unless it be 
that there is a trifle more firmness in general 
execution, and not quite so much of the familiar 
posing and gushing on the part of the principal 
actors. Madge Alden is a characterization of a 
certain vigor. Her campaign for physical health 
and the capture of the fascinating Mr. Gray- 
don Muir—who is to our thinking a very cock- 
sparrow of the game-preserve—has at least the 
merit of unconventionali‘y. There is positively 
nothing, however, in plot or people, to warrant 
the author’s writing nearly five bundred pretty 
closely printed pages, full of flirtation and hotel- 
life and conversation of the most commonplace 
naturainess. But we do not quarrel so much 
with Mr. Roe as we used to do. His newer 
novel *‘Nature’s Serial Story” shows signs of 
greater literary grace than he has hitherto 
vouchsafed, and all his stories are read by just 
the class of people who may far better enjoy 
trash that is entirely moral and well-bred than 
trash that has neither morals nor manners, 
He keeps quantities of excellent young people 











and old people out of mischief. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 7 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing Our 
Own Set, translated from the German of Ossip 
Schabin, by the well-known pen of Mrs. Clara 
Bell, a German novel far superior to the average. 
It is a book of decided power. The title is not 
happy. One opens it expecting to find a purely 
society story ; and that impression is not at once 
removed by the many pages devoted to intro- 
ducing to us one after another of the curious 
clique of men and women centering about the 
salon of the Princess Ilsenbergh—an Austrian 
lady who is passing the Winter in Rome, in a 
“ straggling, historical palazzo on the Corso, 
with a glacial stone staircase, and vast drawing 
rooms, which looked more fit forthe meetings of 
conspirators than for innocent tea drinkings 
and dances.” Moreover, this introduction, these 
opening chapters, are managed in a bungling 
and heterogeneous way, with too many people 
pushed forward at once, and too much said 
about them—though much of it is necessary 
and all of it clever. It is some time before 
the reader begins to separate this per- 
son from that, to individualize important 
movers in the story, or make up his mind who 
is likely-to be or not to be essential to it. Even 
after this there is not the vestige of a plot. The 
present reviewer read more than a hundred 
pages before the vigorous and natural situation 
broke upon him, After it does, there is no dan- 
ger of finding Our Own Seta dull novel. There 
are few novels of its type that present four 
characters 8o entirely well-sustained as the vac- 
illating yet likable Sempaly, the manly Sterzl, 
Count Truyn, and the heroine about whom they 
gradually gather, Zinka Sterzl. We do not 
praise their imbroglio as new ; but the treatment 
of it is notably good. There are many pages of 
remarkable emotional power. For the benefit of 
any sensilive (especially female) novel-readers 
who like to be warned from the shoal of “a 
painful story,” we will say that Our Own Set is 
about as sad a one as they can open, and they 
will accordingly do well to let it severely alone. 
The chief tragedy of the story shocks one in 
much the same way with the death of Valentine 
in “Faust” ;and though Zinka is a rarely fas- 
cinating woman, it is for the heroic Sterzl that 
one sighs as he closes Schubin’s story. (New 
York: W. H. Gott: sberger & Co.) 

The Shadow of John Wallace evinces cousid- 
erable promise in its writer, L. Clarkson; but 
the course of the story becomes flabby and spun- 
out to a quite intolerable degree. The mysteri- 
ous Wallace, a species of contemporary Stranger 
(though a goodly way after Kotzebue’s famous 
hero) at first assumes some picturesqueness, 
His fatherly penchant for the namby-pamby 
Annie quickly asserts a debilitating influence 
over his character and saps correspondingly 
our interest in him or his “shadow.” In fact, 
we are not quite sure, owing to the very com- 
plete muddle of wrong and right clews and need_ 
less incidents of the latter half of the book, 
what the “‘ shadow” really was, nor why Mr. Wal- 
lace waxed 8o melancholy beneath its penumbra- 
tion. What is worse we get into that state that 
we do not care. The scene of the novel is the 
Long Island’ Hamptons (of which there is a 
rich variety) and the Naragansett region, a spot 
so devoid of even the ordinary mysteries of life 
that we are surprised that Mr. Wallace’s recon- 
dite affairs did wot demoralize the peaceful 
inhabitants more than the author gives us to 
understand. But then Long Island is a queer 
place. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen.) 

A Matter of Taste, by George H. Picard, is a 
very little novel (by the by, illustrated with some 
remarkably little pictures), cleverly put to- 
gether, but without raison deire. It chronicles 
the sayings and doings of an American house- 
holdin Venice, an attachment between one of 
its ladies and an Italian gentleman, who proves to 
be not at all the sort of man she did well to marry, 
and kindly insinuates a happy issue for her 
out of that affliction, after the Cavaliere Ferro’s 
death, The latter solvent is brought about with 
rather startling suddenness, as if the author saw 
no quicker way to end matters up. ‘The style of 
the book is not unpracticed, and when its writer 
can conjecture a series of incidents that have 
vitality fit for narrating he may produce some- 
thing worth more attention. A Matter of Taste 
is certainly not. (New York: the same.) 

We have society novels, musical novels, nauti- 
cal novels, commercial novels galore. The Wall 
Street is a new departure under the last named 
classification. On a Margin, anonymous in 
authorship, is genuinely Wall Street, of a truth. 
Whole pages might be taken for transcriptions 
from the News or the finance column of one of 
our dailies. That the book is inaufferably dull and 
pointless, as a work of fiction, and that, in spite 
of a certain attempt at portraiture of some well- 
known financial people in it, it wants any single 
interesting character or situation, is no exag- 
gerated criticism upon it. The style is tedious, the 
incidents a succession of absurdities and exag- 
gerations, and the general tone of the story sug- 
gests a stenographer’s report of the testimony ex- 
torted from witnesses regarding some “corner” or 
‘* pool,” in which the brokers concerned are the 
only parties interested. The love story does not 
relieve the prosaic rapidity of On a Margin, and 





as we have no doubt that there is plenty of room 
for a readable and brilliant novel, with an infu- 
sion of the uncertainties of Wall Street in its 
foundation (as Mr. Fawcett suggested in his 
clever *‘ Gentlemen of Leisure”) we regret such 
a forestalling of it as this. (New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) 
a 

....-A good and complete atlas fur use in the 
library or the counting-room has for a lorg time 
been a desideratum, nor has the want been fully 
met by any of the former expensive publications 
in this country. We have bad to look abroad, 
to Kiepert and Sticler and Jobnston, and still 
find much to desire, especially for America, A 
new atlas has just been issued by Wm. M. Brad- 
ley & Brother, 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
which does more to supply this want than 
any previous American atlas, and which is not 
much, if at all, behind the available European 
atlases. Its size is 1914x1414 inches, and its aim 
is to do for both hemispheres what former atlases 
have done for the hemisphere in which they were 
published, thus saving the necessity for 
two. Its title is Bradley's Alias of the World 
for Commercial and Library Reference, A 
Complete American and Foreign Allas, ete. It 
is compiled from the most reliable sources, and 
provided with a complete index to each map, by 
which any place can be found without waste of 
time. Inthe American maps, the population cf 
each place is given before each name iu the in- 
dex, besides a summary table at the head of each 
map-index, and for foreign countries, tables of 
population are provided separately, following in 
these points the English cartographers. The 
maps are generally on a much larger scale than 
others published here, many of them the largest 
of their subject ever published in atlas form; 
and foronghout the work is finer and more ac- 
curate than in any of its predecessors. For 
America, both in general and in detail, no atlas 
compares with it; while for Europe, Asia and 
Africa, it is as complete as the European atlases 
ot its grade. It is brought down to date, as the 
polar chart and the maps of Central Africa show. 
The map of Mexico is almost the only one—cer- 
tainly the only one in an atlas—which has any 
pretensions to accuracy, or to rest generally on 
actual surveys. Perhaps a majority of the maps 
are double-page, while several of them oc- 
cupy more than one sheet; for instance, that of 
South America. The map of Palestine embraces 
much more territory than almost any other 
of the region, extending from above Tripolis 
to the lower end of the Dead Sea, and ex- 
tending eastward nearly to Palmyra, Lt is 
the best atlas-map of the region yet, but, like all 
others, is afflicted with different styles of spell- 
ing in various portions, according to the style 
of the authority, from which each several por- 
tion was compilec ; though not as bad in this re- 
spect as the Royal Atlas (Johnson’s of Edin- 
burgh) is in Egypt and the Holy Land. The 
map of Palestine is both good and bad. The dis- 
tricts covered by the Exploration Society’s sur- 
vey are well done. Inthe other districts we find 
errors. Hemor should be Hima, Nebo is given but 
not Pisgah, which has been distinctly enough lo- 
cated. Mkaur is wrongly placed, and should be 
on a western promontory of Jebel Attariis, over- 
looking the Dead Sea, EZ! Bukaais a deep aud 
broad valley instead of a stream. All recent 
opinion locates Siddim at the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, Arz should be Ard and not be spelled 
both ways. Zl Arbaia should be Arubain. The 
spelling of names is not consistent,but partly fol- 
lows the ordinary method and partly Drake and 
Wetstein, using ay for the ei of other cartogra- 
phers,as, for example, Dayr for Deir, One method 
or the other should be adkered to, The maps 
of the United States leave much to be desired ; 
but the fault is not with the cartographirs but 
with the surveys, which do not yet furnish the 
data. In style of manufacture it is much better 
than the American atlases generally, and quite 
equal to those of European make of its class, It 
has a special map of the railroad system of the 
United States, in which the new time meridians 
are not forgotten. In general, it is much the 
best of the available atlases, and, considering 
its contents, the cheapest. Price, according to 
binding, $25.50, or #27.50. 


...-Mr. Froude having completed 1 is two vol- 
umes of Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life 
in London, they have promptly been brought out 
jn this country. (Scribrer’s : two volumes in one, 
16mo. Harper & Bros: Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) The story is resumed where it was left 
by Mr. Froude, who has already published Mr. 
Carlyle’s own autobiographical fragments, an 
account of his early years, from his Letters and 
Journals, and the Letters and Memorials of his 
wife, which describe the settlement in London 
and the life there down to the time of her death. 
In the present volumes Mr. Froude goes back to 
the Summer of 1834,when Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle lef, 
Craiginputtock, and began life in Cheyne Row, 
in the house where he lived until he died. The 
plan of unadorned plain dealing which, in tne 
previous volumes cost Mr. Froude so much in 
the way of criticism, is adhered to, if possible, 
with greater firmness thanever. In the open 
ing pages, Mr. Froude replies briefly to th 
strictures made on his course, and restates the 
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grounds of his decision, which are already famil- 
iar to the public. As far as the impression of 
Carlyle and of his rare wife go, this volume will 
add little and make no changes. The lines of the 
old picture are brought out into new distinct- 
ness in incidents that crowd these pages down 
to the very last. The whole story of Carlyle’s 
struggle into fame and of his behavior under 
it when it came to him, is told in these volumes, 
and,on the whole, no better told than it has been be- 
fore. Thecharm and the value of the volumes lie 
in the fuller details brought into the history and 
the filling up and deepening of the lines of the 
portrait. In personal incident of all kinds, and 
with an whole army of men and women for any 
cause worth knowing, it is rich to repletion. Let 
the eye fall where it will on the vast and crowded 
canvas, it will not fail to be seized with some 
graphic group drawn in full life size. That Mr. 
Froude has made the most rigorous and conscien- 
tious endeavor to state the uncolored truth in 
giving the world his story, is obvious on every 
page ; as is also his conviction that the hero-sub- 
ject and this history of him are destined to live 
on in the world. Whether Mr. Froude has suc- 
ceeded in keeping clear of his own subjective 
atmosphere is a question that is open to doubt, 
as, for example, in his remarks on Dr. Arnold 
and the kind of faith that was in him and in 
Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. Davids. It 
would appear from these memoirs that no satis- 
factory finished portrait of Carlyle remained. 
Millais began one, and got on well for awhile, 
but, getting into confusion with it, lost heart and 
never finished it. That by Watts, now on exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum, pleased him 
still less. It was finished for John Foster, and 
Carlyle seems to have thought that it showed 
Watts’s fault of a passionate pursuit of strength. 
We commend to American housekeepers the 
account given in Vol. [I, p. 138, of the econo- 
mies practiced at Cheyne Row, as described by 
Mrs. Carlyle in what we may pronounce vne of 
the most wonderful domestic budgets ever pro- 
duced, and the one luminous exposition of the 
art of living well on #1,500 or $2,000 a year. 
The story of Carlyle’s last days is told, like all 
the rest, with literal truth down to the last de 

tail of the cold and cheerless burial given to 
Scotland’s distinguished son in her soil, as his 
own severe tastes and strict commands made it 
impossible to give his remains the more ilustri- 
ous resting place offered to them in Westmins- 
ter Abbey. 


....Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s ten lectures on The Di- 
vine Origin of Christianity, Indicated by its His- 
torical Fjfects, as published by the Messrs. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., make a superb octavo, on 
which Dr. Storrs may well be pleased to see his 
name. The lectures have been three times de- 
livered: on the Ely Foundation, in the Union 
Theological Seminary; in the Lowell Course, 
Boston; andin Brooklyn. They are now pub- 
lished, with full notes and with becoming care. 
The subject isin a line with Dr. Storrs’s read- 
ing, and with the natural bent of his genius as 
an orator. There are ten orations on as many 
phases of historical Christianity. They are com- 
posed in a full-flowing orotund style, of great 
dignity and force, and, as all orations should 
be, are marked not so much by the original in- 
vestigation of the subject as by a wide, com- 
manding and comprehensive embrace of all the 
points, facts, courses of thoughts, opinions, and 
settled conclusions as to it that tke world has 
thus far reached. The series opens with an 
elaboration of the line of historical argument 
the course is to pursue, and each succeeding 
lecture is an advance all along the front toward 
the end. The fundamental base for this pro- 
gressive movement is “The New Conception of 
God Introduced by Christianity.” This is pushed 
forward in the succeeding lectures into ** The New 
Conception of Man”; of “-Man’s Duty Toward 
God in Worship” ; of his duty “In Politics and 
Society” ; of the ** Duties of Nations Toward Each 
Other” ; “The Effect of Christianity on Mutual 
Culture” ; on the “ Moral Life of Mankind,” and 
on the ‘* World’s Hope of Progress.” The final 
lecture is a summary review of what has been 
done in the preceding, with the addition of 
some inferential or suggestive points. Two 
hundred and seventy-four of the 363 pages 
devoted to the text are an elaborate appen- 
dix of notes bearing on the points of the lectures, 
printed out in full with the utmost carefulness 
of citation, It is an appendix to delight the eye 
of ascholar. It supports the text, item by item, 
with an enormous mass of accurate evidence and 
responsible opinion, A far as it goes it is the 
best kind of a reference book of classified quota- 
tions which, for readers who love to draw near 
the original springs, will be the most satisfactory 
part of the work. They do not require to be told 
that it is in the collection and arrangement of 
this appendix that the labor of the volume lies, 
The index is also good and full, 


--..[t is difficult to define Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
Power asa preacher. Power he unmistakably 
has, various, inspiring and impressive, and such 
both in quantity and quality that his recently 
published volume of sermons may fairly raise a 
doubt whether his place is not that of a preacher 
rather than of a theologian, The sermons 

he bas recently printed under the title of The 





Reality of Faith (Charles Scribner's Sons), are in 
a line with his “ Old Faiths ina New Light,” 
though, like that work, they have far less to do 
with a revolutionary theology than with a 
recreative spirit in Christianity itself, which it is 
not easy to define in a systematic form. He 
addresses the people in clear and firm proposi- 
tions, unmistakable in themselves, and which 
are not doubtfal in their application. But he is 
the least dogmatizing of theologians, and as a 
preacher steers wide of the dogmatizing method. 
Natural order and a simple progress on a line of 
moral sequence and ideal development mark his 
sermons. They are pointed, serious, suggestive, 
enriched with ideas, embellished with literary 
illustration and imaginative form of expression ; 
but they are neither fashioned on any known 
princip!es of homiletics, nor contrived to make 
the ordinary homiletic impression on the con- 
gregation. Those in this volume seem to be 
selected for their harmony with each other and 
as bearing upon a definite view of the ministry 
of the pulpit to modern unbelief. They are no 
more apologetic in tone than they are dogma- 
tizing in method; but they are full of replies, 
suggestions and words of good counsel to hear- 
ers in the transitional stage of faith, or wrestling 
with the withering perplexities of the times. 
If there is anything in them which disturbs the 
impression of fu!l serenity, itis the eagerness 
of the preacher to draw his hearers onto the 
sulid foundations which he discerns so clearly, 
and which he believes have been rendered more 
accessible and more secure by the later scholar- 
ship and thinking of the Church. As charac- 
teristic sermons we name those on “The Ulti- 
mates of Knowledge and the Beginnings of 
Faith,” “The Difficulty of not Believing,” 
**God’s Forgetfulness of Sin,” ‘‘The Inspira- 
tion of Jesus,” and ‘‘Life a Prophecy.” Dr. 
Smyth’s method of presenting the severer and 
more legal side of Christianity is seen in the 
closing sermon of the volume, on ‘The Last 
Judgment, the Christian Judgment,” and 
“Looking Back Upon our Earthly Life.” 
We are glad to find tn this volume a 
sermon on “The Missionary Motive” which 
was more or iess discussed when preached, 
and which shows how the preacher would pre- 
sent the motives to mission work. We print the 
following extract: 

**[ must here crowd large considerations into a 
small space. Think of the distance to which the 
hand of Christian love may now reach. St. Paul 
with his letters and journeyings often cvuld 
reach at furthest only a few hundred miles around 
him; but now Christian benevolence holds the 
whole worid in its hand. The Christian merchant 
can go to his counting-room and send forth a check 
that may wing a benevolent thought of his heart 
around the world. It may light a college in 
Turkey, from which men have been sent forth with 
a Christian education to positions of responsibility 
and power; it may hover over a school for girls in 
the East, where woman is waiting for the deliver- 
ance of the Gospel of the Son of Mary; it may enter 
asa ray of light the dark continent; it may help 
swell the stream of Christian influence for the re- 
generation of India; it may travel on its mission of 
mercy along the crowded ways of the Celestial 
Empire; it may meet with Christ’s hope for the 
future the awakening mind of Japan; it may fly 
across the ocean and reach the shores of the isles of 
the sea; it may follow the lines of new railways—a 
messenger of peace—through the stormy heart of 
Mexico; it may visit prisons and hospitals, carry 
bread to the starving and succor te the suffering, 
and return from its world-wide flight to his own 
door, a prayer and a blessing for him and for all 
Christians who, gladly constrained by the love of 
Christ, have sent forth under the whole heavens the 
angels of their charity to bring laws and Jiberty, to 
leave righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy 
Ghost among all peoples and nations for whom 
Christ died and rose again.” 


...-Elie Bonnet, bachelor of arts and sciences, 
has put forth, as a Thése for his degree of 
bachelor of theology before the faculty of 
Protestant Theotogy of Montauban, a pamphlet 
of 118 pages, on Les Découvertes Assyriennes et 
le Livre dela Genése (Assyrian discoveries and 
the Book of Genesis). It is characterized by a 
full and careful citation of authorities, pro and 
con, and general frankness and love of fair in- 
vestigation. After an introduction, treating 
generally of the discoveries, their interpretation 
and importance, the author goes into a compari- 
son of the accounts given in the Bible with 
those of the Chaldean tradition, treating, in 
order, of the Creation; the Fall, separately dis- 
cussing Paradise and its site, the Fall proper, the 
réle of the serpent, the tree of life and the 
cherubim ; the Deluge; the Ethnographic Table 
in Genesis x, and separately, under this head, 
Nimrod, and the tower of Babel, This forms 
the first part of his work. The second part 
includes three essays: The origin of the biblical 
traditions, the value of the biblical traditions, 
and the origin of the Israelitish monotheism. 
His concluding theses are six in number, as 
follows: (1) There is 4 constant parallelism be- 
tween the biblical traditions of the first chapters 
of Genesis and the traditions of the Chaldeans, 
with respect to the beginnings (sur les origines); 
(2) this parallelism implies, among other things, 
a relation of dependence or parentage ; (3) the 
priority belongs to the Chaldean traditions; 
(4) contact between the two took place not at 

the epoch of the exile, but, rather, anterior to 





the migration of the Abrahamides to the West; | contains Lycretius’s speculations on the origin 


(5) the value of the biblical traditions resides 
not in the facta themselves which they recount, 
but in the religious and moral ideas which 
dominate in them; and (6) the monotheism of 
the Hebrews is not explained by the action of 
natural causes alone, but it necessitates [the in- 
ference of] a special intervention of God in the 
religious history of that people. The work 
brings together in a rather unusual way the 
names of the prominent Assyriologues of the 
Bible, commentators like Godet and de Pres- 
sensé, and Semitic scholars like Rénan, and fur- 
nishes a novel chapter in the discussions of 
which it partakes. It is published at Paris by 
Fischbacher ; New York, by Westermann. 


....Of tho series of separate books of the 
Hebrew Rible edited by Baer and Delitzsch, 
none is more remarkable or more vajuable than 
the Book of Ezekiel, just issued—after an inter- 
val of two years since the last portion, which 
comprised Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
book of Ezekiel seemed to demand special 
care ; for the double reason that it is of especial 
weight in the present state of Pentateuch criti- 
cism, and that this book receives special en- 
lightenment from the Babylonian and Assyrian 
monuments. The preface is by Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch, giving a full account of the critical 
apparatus employed in constructing the text. 
At the end are the usual tables of this series, 
under the general head of Appendices Critica et 
Masoretice—seven different tables, filling sixty 
pages. But the remarkable portion of the book 
is its ‘*Specimen Glossarii Ezechielico-Baby- 
lonici,” by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, filling 
pages x to xviii of the introductory mat- 
ter. This contains abundant references to 
recent works on Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature, and greatly lights up many a passage 
in Ezekiel. Among them is the word rendered 
pillows,” (chapter xiii, 18) which are shown 
to be of the nature of magic charms, The word 
“cherub” is explained according to the new 
light. Sometimes a rather extended note is 
used to explain a word, asin the case of the 
women weeping for Tammuz, chapter viii, 14; 
and the word rendered ‘‘ badges,” chapter xvi, 
10. The richness and judiciousness of this 
Specimen Glossary will make this part very de- 
sirable to all readers of the Hebrew Bible, but 
especially to those who are not Assyrian or 
Babylonian scholars, Though the text, uniform 
with Theile’s Hebrew Bible as to size and type, 
fills only 72 pages, the whole work occupies 
xviii and 134 pages. It is published by Tanch- 
nitz, of Leipzig, and imported by Westermann. 
The revised text, or rather, the corrected 
Masouretic text, with its appendages above noted, 
would mark it as a noteworthy publication ; but 
the Glossary lifts it quite out of the range of 
the preceding numbers of the series. 


....The Messrs, Appleton & Co. republish in 
this country Dr. Wallace Wood’s Hundred Great- 
est Men, in a well-made octavo. The biographies 
are arranged in eight distinct groups of artists, 
poets, religious founders and teachers, philoso- 
phers, historians, scientists, politicians, indus - 
trial leaders and philanthropists. Esch special 
section is provided with a special introduction 
by some author of distinction, and the general 
introduction is from the pen of Mr. Emerson. 
The English edition was published, we believe, 
three or four years ago, as a contribution to the 
author’s rather peculiar theory of social physiol- 
ogy. For this purpose they are too brief—so 
brief, for example, that, in the notice of Lessing, 
we find no allusion to Nathan der Weise. The 
American edition is published with so little re- 
vision that on page 458 we find the statement 
that the priceless @ulenberg papers, which per- 
ished in the fire which destroyed the Library of 
Strasbourg are still carefully preserved in that 
ins'itution, The portraits accompanying the 
biographic notices seem to be the center of the 
author’s original plan, the biographic sketches 
having been intended to serve only an explana- 
tory purpose in this physiological exhibition. 
With this purpose they are reproduced carefully 
by the Woodbury process from old engravings. 
The collection, though good as far as it goes, is 
not large enough to serve any important compar- 
ative purpose. To reach this end every known 
portrait should be collected. Those which are 
purely ideal should be distinguished, and the 
historical features of mixed portraits, like that 
given of Beethoven, should be noted. 


....We should hardly venture to speak of 
Lucretius as having anticipated the most ad- 
vanced scientific materialism of modern times, 
though the physical philosophy of the present 
day is occupied with the problems he presented 
in the first two books of the De Rerum Nalura, 
He is brought into yet closer resemblance with 
modern scientific speculation by his earnest 
moral purpose. He united in himself the en™ 
thusiasm of the reformer, the moral teacher, 
and the philosopher, as well as the pathos of the 
poet, All this is not now for the first time dis- 
covered, but has led to something like a dispo- 
sition to recognize in, the Dé Rerum Natura the 
classic poem of modern materialism. Professor 
Kelsey, of ‘ Lake Forest University,’ brings out 
an annotated edition of the poem, with full 
notes on Books I, Lil and V, the last of which 





of life, the’ primitive condition of man, and his 
progress/toward civilization. It has been the 
aim of Professor Kelsey to study Lucretius’s 
thought in close connection with its modern 
counterpart—a method which certainly makes 
the notes lively and gives the author abundant 
opportunity for brief scientific and philosophic- 
al excursions, both in stating Lucretius’s posi- 
tion and in discriminating it from the best mod- 
ern view. The literary points are not slighted. 
The text is Munro’s. The whoie poem is pub- 
lished, though but three of its six books are an- 
notated. (Boston: John Allyn.) 


....Practical farmers and market gardeners 
will find much to interest and profit them 
in How the Farm Pays; The Experiences 
of Forty Years of Successful Farming 
and Gardening, by William Crozier and 
Peter Henderson (Peter Henderson & Oo), 
Without being intended for a thorough or 
exhaustive treatise to cover the broad area 
of the general subject of farming, it 
takes up the salient points of the subject as re- 
lated to the question of profit, makes suggestions 
as to preliminary training, choice of sorts, 
fertilizers, tools, method, crops, stock, feed, farm 
pests, vegetable and small fruit culture, etc. As 
a compendium of practical suggestions and ex- 
perience, the book is invaluable.-—-——A fairly 
good substitute for a farmer's library at low 
cost is the People’s Farm and Stock Cyclope- 
dia, embracing comprehensive and practical 
treatises on farm topics of every description, by 
Waldo Brown, assisted by two other writers on 
agricultural subjects. (Jones Brothers & ©o., 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere.) It contains about 
4,000 illustrations and diagrams, and is a 
strongly made, though rather openly printed 
octavo of 1,234 pages. So far as we have ob- 
served, it treats of everything agricultural, in a 
brief but comprehensive way, omits nothing 
essentia)], and brings forward the best opinion in 
a judicious way. 


...-A8 long as the best books must be high 
priced, we suppose it will be vain to express the 
with that all bocks of travel were edited and 
published as Lady Brassey’s are. The Messrs, 
Henry Holt & Co., the authorized American pub- 
lishers of this lady’s works, must take pride in 
seeinftheir name on eo thoroughly made a vol- 
ume of travel as In the Trades, the Trepics, and 
the Roaring Forties, by Lady Brassey. The book 
describes in a delightfully refined, but free and 
breezy English style, the author’s trip in the 
“Yacht Sunbeam,” from Spain across the Atlan- 
tic by the way of Madeira to Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Cuba, the Bahamas, and home by Bermuda and 
the Azeres, The volume is crowded with deli- 
cious, helpful, and unobtrusive illustrations, and 
capital maps, on scales large and small, mad to 
assist the reader at every point and give the ut- 
most definiteness to the narrative. It contains 
matter in every pitch of the scale, from grave to 
gay, with an occasional refreshing excursion into 
the comic. Though not lacking-in imagination, 
description, and the power of seeing things on 
the ideal side, it sticks to fact, and is a valuable 
contribution to ourinformation respecting the 
people and the countries visited by the author. 


.... One of the most thorough and altogether 
satisfactory pieces of literary exploration that 
hasrecently come to our notice is Mr. Gabriel 
Harrison’s John Howard Payne, Dramatist, 
Poet, Actor and Author of Home, Sweet Home, 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Mr. Harrison has pur- 
sued this subject for many years, and has the 
credit of having made himself felt in promot- 
ing the erection of the Payne monument by the 
‘Faust Club,” of Brooklyn. He has already 
published a “ Life and Writings” of the poet, 
and now comes forward with a surprisingly full 
collection of various memorabilia, which put the 
poet’s fame ona broader foundation and give 
added strength to the established conviction that 
the ability to do one thing well implies the 
ability to do another. Mr. Harrison has ex- 
plored with special care Payne’s career as an 
actor and a critic as well asa poet, and de- 
serves all the more credit for his devotion, a8, 
when he began to write, the publisher was not 
far from the mark who assured him that the 
American public cared too little for Payne to 
warrant anything more extended than a mag- 
azine article. The volume has a good engraved 
portrait of Payne. 


....-The Rev. Theodore T, Munger is one of 
our most useful, and, we are glad to add, most 
popular religious writers. His ‘‘On the Thresh- 
old,” had, we understand, reached a sale of 
nearly fourteen thousand copies, and is likely to 
remain for years to come the very best book of 
its kind to place in the hands of young men, He 
publishes this year a new and greatly enlarged edi- 
tion of Lamps and Paths, (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) It is designed for younger readers than “On 
the Threshold,” to which it forms a prelude, The 
incompleteness of the first edition has been 
remedied in this version by the addition of four 
new chapters, which round the work outinto 
whole. We have read nothing more perfect of its 
kind since “The Gentle Heart” than “ A Little 
Maid,” in this volume, and the two chapters, on 
** Vows Assumed” and ‘Home and Character,” 
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are exactly in the line that is surest to sink deep 
and leave ite mark on the young readers for 
whom it is intended. The open-faced and 
rather large type and ccnvenient size of the 
book are well adapted to the use of young read- 
ers. It should go into all Sunday-school libra- 
ries. 

....From the Christian Commonwealth, of 
London, we have a convenient little manual, 
Historical Records of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, by Geo. Jno, Stevenson, with a pre- 
face by W. Hind Smith, Esq., and a list of asso- 
ciations throughout the world, The his- 
torical record is a sketch not only of the 
historical development of these associations, 
but of evangelical movements to _ interest 
young men in religion and religious work 
since the fall of the Stuarts. The “ Record” is 
brought down to the work and progress of the 
present year, and contains a full general cata- 
logue of all the associations formed all over the 
world. The frontispiece is an engraved portrait 
of George Williams, Esq., the English founder 
of these organizations. 


.... Principles of General Grammar is a 
little treatise on the linguistic principles that 
underlie all articulate speech, compiled and ar- 
ranged for the use of colleges and schools by J. 
Roemer, LL.D., Professor of French language 
and literature in the College of the City of New 
York. (D. Appleton & Co.) Itis carefully and 
suggestively written, and is in the nature of a 
general philosophical essay on the origin and 
development of language and of the function 
of the special forms of speech.- ~A similar 
volume on The Elements of English Speech is 
published by Isaac Bassett Choate, (Appleton.) 
It is not designed for a text-book, but is a thought- 
ful essay on the subject announced in the title, 
with much interesting literary illustration. 


...+The great popularity of Edwin Arnold's 
Light of Asia, has led the publishers (Boston : J. R. 
Oagood & Co. ; London: Triibner & Co.) to bring 
out an illustrated edition, which they have done 
in superb style. The illustrations are, for the 
most part, engraved reproductions of photo- 
graphs of Buddhist sculpture and frescoes 
found in India, many of which go back to the 
highest Buddhist antiquity, and have been re- 
ferred, by Oriental scholars, to times not far ais- 
tant from those described in the poem. The il- 
lustrations are, by this judicious author, kept in 
close agreement with the spirit of the poem ; and 
while they are in themselves full of interest, 
both critical and historical, they aid the poem, 
and give new force and point to its spirit and 
beauty. 


...-It is now sixteen years since Mr. James 
Parton made something like a sensation by the 
publication of his two papers—* Does it Pay to 
Smoke?” and “Will the Coming Man Drink 
Wine?” They discussed these questions in a 
moderate, but searching way, wholly different 
from the vehement moral carnestness of the or- 
dinary lecturers and preachers, though they 
reached the same conclusion, These papers 
have remained unsurpassed on their own 
ground, and there is still demand enough for 
them to encourage the Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
to publish them, together with a third essay on 
“*Inebriate Asylums, and a Visit to One,” under 
the general titl® of Smoking and Drinking, by 
James Parton. 


.... Jesus at the Well is the title of a little 
volume of three wholly practical, earnest, and 
helpful discourses, by the Rev. William M. Tay- 
lor, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The 
first relates to ‘‘ The Living Water,” the second 
to “ The Place, the Object, and the Nature of 
True Worship,” and the third to “The Sower 
and the Reaper.” They are characterized with 
the lively seriousness, good nature, and sensible 
directness of the author.———The Holiness 
Book Concern publish a vigorously condensed 
Lifeand Journal of Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers, 
by the Rev. E. Davies. The striking features of 
the book are the intense spirituality of Mrs. 
Rogers and her connection with Methodism in 
ite first years in England. 


...- Neither Dr. Talmage nor his sermons re- 
quire puffing. Itis sufficient to say that the 
Mersrs. Funk & Wagnalls publish, iu a double- 
column royal octavo of The Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle Sermons, 104 of his select discourses, in- 
cluding those preached against Mr. Ingersoll. 
The Children’s New Church Magazine for 
1884, comes to us bound as Volume V, of the 
new series. It is a refined and flourishing maga- 
zine,published by the Massachusetts New Church 
Union, Boston, The Swedenborgians are 
now provided with a Calendar of their own 
for the year 1885, with an illuminated card to 
hang on the wall, whose prominent feature is a 
portrait of Swedenborg. The package of daily 
leaflets contains selections from his writings. 








...-Mr, Elias A. Long, well known as a pro- 
fessional landscapist and author of “The Home 
Florist,” has produced in Ornamental Gardening 
for Americans (Orange Judd Company), a com- 
prehensive, concise, and low-priced American 
manual of Ornamental Gardening. The intro- 
duction contains a sketch of the progress made 





in this country since Mr. Downing began to 
write a chapter ‘on the profits of ornamental 
gardening, and another on the time required to 
produce effects. The body of the manual is de- 
voted to the discussion of the materials required, 
the arrangement and construction and main- 
tenance of gardens. 


...-The Messrs. D, Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
publish an illustrated edition of Wordsworth’s 
Ode. Intimation of Immortality, on the finest 
and heaviest of ivory finished paper, and illus- 
trated by Hassam, Inman, Margaret Gillies, Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, Garrett, Smedley, Wm. St. 
John Harper, W. L. Taylor and F, H. Lungren. 
The number of artists has rendered unavoidable 
some difference of style, but the work is rich and 
beautiful, and compares favorably with any- 
thing that has appeared in its class, The ode 
would probably be considered by nine out of 
every ten critics the finestin English poetry. 


...Mr. Beecher’s published addresses are a 
great mine, in which it is easy to find everywhere 
the richest germs of thought, and it was a prom- 
ising work that Miss Irene Ovington set her 
hand to when she undertook to compile from 
them the selection which has now resulted in the 
little volume of Comforting Theughts Spoken by 
Henry Ward Beecher m Sermons, Addresses, 
and Prayers, The extracts are arranged under 
special heads, The type is easily read, and, opened 
anywhere, something to arrest attention and 
feed the heart in trouble is sure to be on the 
page. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 


....-The more thorough the scientific knowl- 
edge of all the natural processes on which he 
relies the farmer can bring to his aid the better. 
Plant Life om the Farm, by Maxwell T. Masters, 
M.D., F. R. 8. (Orange Judd Company) is de- 
signed to give just this information as to the fun- 
damental laws which control vegetable growth. 
It is a little manual which to many agricultural 
readers would be as good as a revelation, and 
make all the difference with them between 
blundering on in the dark on asort of traditional 
line and knowing their business well enough to 
adapt measures to ens with independent bold- 
ness. 


....From the theological faculty of Harvard 
we have received the memorial volume of Ezra 
Abbot, whose recent death in the prime of his 
powers deprived the world of one of its soundest 
and most accomplished scholars. Besides a 
biographical note and a good heliotype portrait, 
it contains the addresses made in the funeral 
services by Prof. C. C? Everett, the Rev. Augus- 
tus Woodbury, Dr. Peabody, and Professor 
Thayer, together with memorial tributes from 
literary and academic bodies, personal tributes 
and a list of Dr. Abbot’s publications. (8. J. 
Barrows: 141 Franklin St., Boston. ) 


....Praoctical Banking, by Albert 8. Bolles 
(New York: Homans Publishing Co.), is an 
octavo of three hundred and sixteen pages, in 
which the author considers, in a purely practical 
light, deposit and discount banking, savings 
banks, clearing-houses, and loan and trust com- 
panies. He presents, in a lucid and terse form, 
the general facts of practice and experience in 
respect to these phases of banking. The book 
cannot fail to be useful to the practical banker, 
who wants facts rather than mere speculations 
on the subject. 


....Dr. Abraham Coles, M.D., LL.D., author 
of thirteen different versions of the Dies Ire 
(Why thirteen, if he is really satisfied that he has 
done his best in one?) publishes, through the 
Messrs. Appleton & Co., in a handsome volume, 
The Life and Teachings of our Lord in Verse, 
The pages are replete with notes and other indi- 
cations of care and study. The metersare better 
than our experience of attempts like this led us 
to expect, but still compel us to think that, 
neither on the score of poetry nor prose, are 
they a gain on the English Bible. 


....Hvery Day Life and Every Day Morals is 
the striking statement of a subject on which 
the Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, formerly the successor 
of Starr King, at Boston, and now at Atianta, 
Ga., prints a thoughtiul, readable and excellent 
little volume of brief discourses, They deal 
especially with these questions of morality on 
the side of their relation to the young. The 
topics discussed are ‘‘ Art and Morals,” ‘ Juve- 
nile Literature, and Juvenile Morals,” ‘The 
Stage and Morals,” “ Industry and Morals,” etc. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers, ) 


...** Little Arthur’s England” is followed by 
Little Arthur’s History of France, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) It is brief, but 
clear, and substantially accurate, though it 
might cut nearer tothe line in many points, as, 
for example, the statement that the burning of 
Moscow was a preconcerted plan of the Russians. 
They were as much overwhelmed by the news at 
first as the French, and, in their dispatches, 
charged it on them as a new outrage. 


..-.A beautiful piece of fantastic illumination 
is the ornamental brochure in butterfly wing 
ehape, Sweet Girl Goldie. A Wonder Story of 
Butterfly Times. The story is simple and pretty, 
but to the designs and illustrations Miss L. B. 





Humphrey has bent her genius, and produced a 
series of free, graceful and broadly executed 
illuminations, which are far too good to be 
wasted on the perishable trifle of a dozen paper 
butterfly wings, tied together with ribbons. 
(Spinney & Perkins.) 


....Mr. William J. Rolfe has added to the 
growing number of his text books of the extra 
Shakesperean class a volume of Select Poems of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. The text is taken from 
the last (1884) edition, and the selections 
are judiciously made. The notes show that 
happy combination of the teacher, the scholar, 
and the critic, which is so conspicuous a feature 
of his previous manuals. (Harper & Brothers.) 


....We have received from John Murphy and 
Co. Pan! Allerdyce’s neat little hand-book of 
English punctuation, Slops: or, How to Punctu- 
ate, It sets forth most of the best rules of 
what is nowa real branch of literary art ; but the 
examples cited from literature have not their 
author's names appended as they should. The 
cover of the book, by the by, looks like a Chinese 
undertakers’ sign. 


....For the information of people who wish 
to get at the facts and details of the co-operative 
movement in England, where it has made far 
greater and better progress than here, we com. 
mend the little manual, Working-Men Co-oper- 
alors ; What they have Done and are Doing, by 
Arthur H. Dyke Adam and Benjamin Jones, 
(Cassell & Co.) 


...-From the Messrs. Lippincott & Co., we 
have the last six months’ issues of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, from July to December of the cur- 
rent year, bound in good style, uniform with 
the previous numbers, making Vol. XXXIV of 
the old series, and Vol. VILL of the new. 


...-The Science Company of Cambridge, 
Mass., publishes, in convenient 8vo. form, the 
full text of the Reports of the Meetings of the 
Scientific Associations recently held in Montreal 
and Philadelphia, as givey in Science, Aug. 29th, 
to Oct, 34 ult. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Fiorence Marryatr has _ recovered 
health sufficiently to resume giving her musical 
and dramatic recitals. 


..-“*The Duchess Amelia” is the title of a 
novel which Mr. Barrett Wendell has written, 
and which Osgood will publish. 


..»»The late King John of Saxony left the MS. 
ofa novel, which will soon be published, It 
deals with the subject of dueling. 


....-Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has written 
some more of his characteristic verses in The 
Magazine of Art—“A Dead March,” and a 
pretty idyl ‘* It is the Season.” 


....We learn that Mr. Healey’s excellent por- 
trait of Longfellow— one of the only theee paint- 
ings of the poet in existence—has been hung in 
the Art Gallery of the Botolph Club, Boston, 
who fortunately possess it. 


...-The second edition of Prof. T. W. Hunt’s 
translation of Cordmon’s ‘** Exodus and Daniel ”’ 
is attaining a wide sale. It is the second vol- 
ume in the excellent ‘‘ Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” published by the Messrs. Ginn & 
Heath. 


... A handsome new edition, in three volumes, 
of * Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II.” is announced by Scribner & Welford. 
The work has long been out of print, and a more 
entertaining chronique of the time never was 
written. 


.... The Current’s double Christmas number 
is notable for the contributors list it has been 
able to draw upon—Edwin Arnold, E. P. Roe, 
Joaquin Miller, Lieutenant Greely (‘‘ Christmas 
Near the North Pole”), George Edgar Montgom- 
ery, Lucy Hooper, and E. B. Washburne. 


....Sir John H. Thorold, the collector of the 
Syston Park Library, had what he believed to 
be an infallible preventive of the bookworm, It 
was, when binding a book, to mix in the paste a 
small quantity of mineral salts. This he was 
quite certain kept the creatures from entering 
any book so treated. 


....Mr. J. C. Derby's gossipy book, entitled 
“Fifty Years’ Recollections of Authors, Books 
and Publishers,” contains steel portraits of 
D. Appleton, A. 8. Barnes, Robert Bonner, G. 
W. Childa, G. W. Carleton, J. C. Derby, James 
Harper, Henry Ivison, J. B. Lippincott, William 
Lee and G, P. Putnam. 


...-[t is said that not even his friends sus- 
pected Mr. Justin H. McCarthy of being the 
author of ‘‘ The Candidate,” because he was not 
present on the first night of the production of 
the comedy, but was on the second and third 
nights, when he took great pains to laugh at the 
funny scenes and applaud most heartily. 


....«The Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made them- 
selves the only authorized publishers of Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia,” and “ Milton’s “‘ Paradise 
Lost,” (with the illustrations from the original 
designs by Gustave Doré) by obtaining an in- 





junction against the Messrs. Polland and others, 
who have been putting copics into the market. 


...-Taat ‘excellent journal, The Musical 
Courier, which has done more to redeem its 
special line of journalism in this country than 
any similar publication, has published in a little 
pamphlet, the opera-plot sonnets of its contrib- 
utor, ‘‘Cupid Jones.” A feware not quite so 
refined as they could be, but all are extremely 
droll reading and rhyme. 


. ..The holiday book-trade is now at its hight. 
The shops are thronged. It is noticeable that, in 
New York this season, there is a considerable 
diminution inthe price of last year’s holiday 
books—including many formerly high-priced and 
desirable favorites—which suggests unpleasingly 
how large must have been the publishers’ profits 
on them at their original figure. Bindings are 
not less gay and tasteful this season, but 
a trice more durable. 


....Harpers for this month prints a fine arti- 
cle on the Jife and work in religion and literature 
of Wiclif. The Atheneum states that, some 
weeks ago, “one of the librarians of the British 
Museum, passing through the King’s Library, 
was stopped by a well-dressed man, who had been 
examining the cases in which manuscripts and 
other documents relating to Wiclif are exhibited, 
and was asked by the visitor: ‘‘ Pray, sir, can 
you tell me who the Mr. Wiclif was who formed 
this collection?” 


..-.Mr, Swinburne says, in a recent article, 
that ‘ George Eliot, though not exactly a petti- 
coated Shakespeare, was at once sumething more 
and something less than an English Balzac.” Of 
Charles Reade he says: ** Mr. Reade, by far the 
greatest master of narrative whom our country 
has produced since the death of Scott, was as 
much his superior in dramatic dexterity as he 
was inferior to Dumas in the art of concealing, 
rather than obtruding his natural command and 
his practical comprehension of this peculiar 
talent.” 


....W. F. Draper. of Andover, will publish 
about Jan. lst, a volume of sermons by Prof. 
Edward A. Park. The discourses (fourteen in 
number) were preached during the years when 
the author was delivering his theological lectures, 
and were connected with his lectures in 
that they were designed to exhibit some practi- 
cal relations of certain theological doctrines dis- 
cussed in those lectures, and to show that the 
doctrines were to be revered fur their use in re- 
ligious experience, as well as for their harmony 
with sound reason and divine inspiration. 


....A most remarkable and interesting letter 
purporting to give a description of an eye- 
witness of the execution of Mary Stuart, will be 
published at the end of the present year. It 
was found in a manuscript book among the 
papers of Lord Eliock (the judge), who died in 
1793, and the account of the execution is a copy 
of a letter sent by tpecial desire. Lord Eliock’s 
father managed the affairs of the Duke of Perth 
and of other families devoted to the Stuart 
cause, and it is conjectured that the document 
now discovered is a copy of a letter written by a 
member to one of his clients. 


....The German Emperor has bought for the 
Royal Library at Berlin an extensive collection 
of ancient Arabic literature, comprising 1,600 
works in 1,052 volumes. The oldest of these 
manuseripts dates from 1058 A. D., perhaps 
earlier, and is called the Kitab Elfalahe, or 
book of agriculture, by the celebrated [len 
Wahbshijje. The collection was purchased from 
the Leyden firm of Brill, who procured it from 
the Swedish Orientalist, Dr. Landberg, a traveler 
in Syria and Egypt. Professor Ahiwardt, of 
Greifswald, a famous Arabic scholar, being sent 
to Leyden to examine the manuscripts, pro- 
nounced them to be most valuable. 


....-Messrs. Estes & Lauriat announce that, on 
December 1st, their connection with Prof. R. 
8. Rosenthal, as publishers of his famous 
“‘Meisterschaft System” of learning the Frencb, 
German and Spanish languages, and all their re- 
sponsibility or interest in the publication 
ceased. The success of the author in the intro- 
ductior of his system in this country has been 
so great, and the business attencing it has grown 
to such proportions, as to necessitate the organi- 
zation of a special company for its manage- 
ment. This has been done, and the new compa- 
ny, under the title of The Meisterschaft Pub- 
lishing Company, with a capital of $100,000, 
began business December Ist, at 257 Washington 
Street, ‘Herald Building,” Boston, and will 
assume all liabilities. All orders should be ad- 
dressed and drafts made payable to the Meis- 
terschaft Publishing Company as above. 


... In 1833, Aranjeyeff, the admirer, and great 
friend and adviser of the Emperor Alexander I, 
of Russia, deposited in the Imperial Bank a sum 
of 50,000 roubles in gold, to remain in the bank 
at interest until 1925. On December Ist of that 
year—the centenary of Alexander the First's 
death—the entire sum will be paid to the writer 
of the best history of the reign of that Emperor. 
The prize is to be decided by the Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, one quarter to be devoted 
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to the expenses of publishing the fortunate 
work. At this rate the value of this grand prize 
on the day in question will be no less than 1,918,- 
960 roubles—say £300,000! This is probably the 
greatest prize ever offered the profession of let- 
ters, and it is odd that it is to be competed for 
in a land where learning is so retarded and ham- 
pered by the Government. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


The Lost 89; on} ne Boy Explorers in Cen- 
tral A kew d Ker. Illustrated. 64x 
444, fag iis. ew Yok: Harper & Bros 
Madam. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 
The Ladies. Linton etc. 64x4k, pp. 476, 
=v rcaennniintneninsstitdamnnnanilbdinn 0 75 
A Dictionary of the English Lan@uage. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. Parts 17 and | 
(Fi sannie Square Library.) 11x8, pv. 56. $8. The 
Ce Fi cesemsewneese« <pcasnonebeasneensieens 0% 
Philistia. A Novel. By Cecil Power, (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x8, ~ 69. Thesame. 0 20 
The Talk of the Town. ovel, By James 
Payn. (Franklin Bs8 a. 11x8, pp. 
i I intuatinantadnln etissantnatianttesss 0 Ww 
sore, By Charles Kingsley. Two volumes, 
Vol. I, The Sagut's ire edy. pp. £67. 
Vo II, Andromeda and fecel aneous 
Poems, pp. 236. mdon and New York: 
Macmillan & Go. Two vols................+++ 30 
Sermons. By the late John Service, D.D. With 
Prefatory Nutice and Portrait. VaaMe PP. 
xXxxviii, The same..,...... 1 bu 


Daffodil and the Crodxaxicans. A Romance ‘of 
History. By Augusta Webster, 7x4}, pp. 
BO CM caicaciedas ci ccscvesscuaseesvorensdl 1 50 
The, Hundred Greatest Men. Portraits of the 
One Hundred Greatest Men of History. With 
Generai Introauction ao Relph Waldo Em- 
erson, 9x53¢, pp, vi, 504. New York: D. Ap- 
SD SE iiiadtendidccns (nissciesdtadensedehnat 6 00 
The Historical Reference Book. Comprising a 
Chronological Table of Varvesan History, 


a Chronological Dretienesy ot Universal 
History, a we meg | ee. With 
Geographical Notes. By Louis Heilprin. 
8x54, pp. xi, 669. The eine hsseegussnesonbnnese 3 00 


In the jane Delta. A Narrative of the Search 
for Lieut.Commander DeLong and his Com- 
pas ons, followed by an account of the Gree- 
y Relief Expedition and a Proposed Method 
of Reachin the North Pole. , 
Melville ef Engineer U.S. R. Edited 
by Melville Philips. With Maps and [lus- 
trations. 84x54, pp. xv. 497. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 2 bw 

Lamps and Paths. By Theodore T. Munge: r, 
author of “On the Threshold.” 7x4'4, pp. 

231, The same 

Hymn Studies. An Illustrated and Annotated 
Edition of the Hymnal of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. pt the Rev. Charles D. 
Nutter. 8'4x6. pp. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt; Ofacinnadl: “Cranston & Stowe..... 2 50 

Centennial History of American Methodism. By 

obha Atkinson, D.D, 8x5, pp. 569. Thesame ¥% 09 

The Buntling Ball. A Greco-American Play. 
Being a Poetical Satire on New York Bociety. 
illus pamone ty Cc. D. Weldon. 7x64, pp 
14 a New York and London: Funk & Wag- 


Petpes Saroni’ s Wife, and the Pearl-Shel! Neck- 
lac y Julhan Hawthorne, author of 
Ate hibald Balmeisen, "etc. 7¢x4%, Pp. 
SU PN thastiderawcnsdcuamansebitintiies anes 0 75 
Ornomental Gevdening for Americans. By 
‘lias A. Long, guthor of “The Home Florist.” 
illustrated. 144x4%4, pp. 381. New York: 
Orange Judd Sompany........cecc0eeeeeceeeees 2 00 


Plant Life on the vorm, By Maxwell T. Mas- 
ters, M.D., F. R.8 


re, 744x4%, pp. iv. 132. The 
GOED. ccccccsseccssccnavcse-cesecvese seceeosoosecs 1 00 

Christmas at Greycastle. 64x44, pp. 88%. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sous... 0 75 


oye. on the Opium Habit. By Asa P Mey: 
ler .D. 6x5, pp. v,47, The same. a 

The Soees Singer. For Classes, Schools ‘and 
———- By W. O, Perkins and D, B. Towner. 

x934, pp.191. Boston, Ne w York and Phil- 
a _ ia: Ditson & Co.; Chicago: Lyon & 06 
oan 8 a Little Singers. By Elizabeth U. Em- 
ersou and Gertrude Swayne, Assisted by L. 
O. Emerson. Lilustrated, 6%x4%, pp. 64. 
OGD cote cccsnccve+sconescee sesécsovescecese 0 
The, fe age 8 Farm and Stock Cyclopedia, By 
o F. Brown. illustrated. 9%x6\, pp. 
try 2 9 . Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Texas: Jones Brothers & Co..........0.......- 

In the Trades, i Tropics and the Roaring 
zortes, atone ay, Brassey, 844x544, pp. XV, 

53. or enry Holt & Co,.......0.0-. 5 00 
sunt Magazine of Popular iétenptese 
anu Science. Vol. VILL. 9x64, pp. 63: — 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Cu......... 

A Prima Donna, and Scenes from Rea Life. ‘By 
George Henry Curtis. 74x64, pp. 19%. New 
York: Thomas Keily 

Ode; Intimations of elle vrai By William 
Wordsworth. Illustrated, sx», pp. 48. Bos- 

SO a IE cnccncecchstetenieesintunan 2 00 

The Literary Remains of the Late Henry James. 
— with an introduction by , Wiliom 

mes. §x434, pp. ton t 
Osgood & é PL OBC ames 
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T. Luecreti Curi De Rerum Natura. With an In- 
troduction and Notes to Books I., III. and 
V. by Francis W, Kelsey, M. a. 6h x44, DP. 
lvii, 385. Boston: John Allyn............c00e: 1 76 


Sweet Girl Goldie, A Wonder oon of Butter- 
fly ‘time, A Holiday Novelty cut in the 
shape of a butterfly with Illustrations by 
Miss L, B Humpbrey, kth pp. 2. New 
York: Spinney & Perkins............+..6.0+++ 1 2 
Little Arthur’s History oe France. From the 
Jarliest Times to the Fall of the Second Em- 
ire, Lliustrated, 7x449, pp. x, 295. New 
ork: Lhomas Y. Croweil........: eseneasagiee 12 
The Chiideen oe —- Doors, A Book of Verses. 
y twoin One House. xix, % - 
ciunati: Kobert Clarke & Uo oes ae 
Songs in All Seasons. By James B, Kenyon. 
Bard's, vo. 137. Boston: Cupples, Upham & 


Every-Day Life and Every-Day Moral y 
George Leonard Caaner’ eather ra Kioney 
. 6%x44, pp. vi, 2.8. Boston: Roberts 


Le Marquis de Leuville, Poems and Aelia, L- 
lustrated. From ntre- Nous.” 8x6, pp. 
128. London: Chapman & Hail; New York: 
AUBGERORE THOU GB. occcnecc-concccccconcecesces 

Didley Pompe: or, John Elhard, the Newsboy. 
By F. Ratchford Starr, M.A. 744x4%, Pv_xv, 
168. Philadelphia: The Smeeen Sunday: 
NEE J sierctednnsentartacctecisdnsccinss é 

Comforting Thoughts Spoken b Hen Ww d 
jenna Cersions, Kadresses at and Prayers. 

r y Irene Ovington y 

*. New York: Fords, Howard & fuloert 
w-Drops. By D.8. Pennell. 6 
Philadelphia: Jacob Sinedle ests, WD. i 

Clesro De Amicitia, and Setot 0's coo. Trans. 

on and Notes, By 
Audrew P, keabody. 7 4 
ton: Tattle, Brown & Gow PP. 21%. 91. Bos. 


Report of the United State “of 
Fish and Fisheries tor me issioner of 2 


E saa ureh ‘Onto jon. iin 
zra Abbot. yt, 3. C Pu 
ii or the ei cae 


Smoking and 4 Drinkin B 
203, BP. vil ow bork: We Towler &' Wells aie 


A—B—C Spanish Phrase Book. Com: piled ‘by 
prederic E- Gucrpesy , sesieted & seer. San 
F. Hecha is: 5%4x4)%, Ppp. Ed. 
WEG P, Call,....ccccccccsccccccccscetess sescesioe 0 50 
Historical | Records of the Young M ee 8 F oi 
tian Association. From 1844 to By G eorge 
John Stevenson, wit author of * bg 
ha etc. 6x4, pp. viil, 
210. London: “Christian Commonwealth. %. 
Las, and Journal of Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. 
By Rev. E. Davies. Beaten. Mass, : well 
ness book ¢ Concern... 0 25 
The Eclectic School Geometry. 4 Revision ‘of 
Evan's Schoo! Geometry. J. Burns, M 
A. TxA, Pp. vi, 155. Gine £85 and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 
Year Book of Sermon and Golden Texts and 
Bible Readings for 1885, By J. E. Kittredge, 
D.D. 34¢x4%, pp. 1244, New York: Ward & 
Drummon 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Ceittury Co. are among the benefactors of the 
human race. It is not too much to say that, while The 
Century s'ands at the head of current magazine | —- 
ture, in 8T,. NICHOLAS we have the best serial pub- 
lication for boys and girls the present generation has 
seen.—THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, LONDON. 


THE JANUARY 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


The interesting ‘ Recollections of a Page in 
the U. 8. Senate” include chapters on 


The Organization of Congress. 

How the Representatives are Elected. 
How the Senators are Elected. 
How the Laws are Made. 

A charming reproduction in color of the 
medallion portrait, by St. Gaudens, of a child, is 
the frontispiece of this number. In February 
begins 

A SERIAL STORY BY E. P. ROE. 

Subscription price, #3.00a year. Single num- 
bers, 25 cents. All dealers, or Tur Century Co., 
New York. 


MI IN PRIZES for SHAKESPEARIAN 


Send for Rules and Information ESSAYS 
SHAKESPEARIANA, Philad. | 


Littell’ S Living Age. 




















Jan. 1, 1885, THE LIVING AGE 
enters ‘ mn its 164th Volume, 
admittedly unrivalled and contin- 
uously suscosstul. 

CEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with « com- 
pleteness nowhere ¢ Ise attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and olitical 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore Invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,--indis- 

pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art, 
* Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear 
in THE LIVING AGE in their best moods. . Art, science, and 
literature find fresh and eloquent expression in its pages 
from the pens of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
is kept well abreast of the current thought of the age.” 
Boston Journal, 
“ Ithas now for many years held the first place of all our 
serial publications. . The only possible objection that could 
urged to it is the immense amount of reading it gives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, a 
raphy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found m it. 
its readers ave supplied with the best literature of the day.” 
The Churchinan, New York, 











“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’ ew-York Tribune. 

* Biography, fiction, science, c itic ism, history, Price: 
travels, whatever men ave interested in, all are found here. . 
It furnishes more for the money it costs than any other peri- 
ods o within our hnowledge.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

With each revolving year it increases in ralue. No 
ie “per iodical gives so diversified a view of current litera- 
ture.” — Presbyterian Kanne re Pittsburg 

* There is nothing like it.” — Christian at "Work, N.Y. 

* It has for us an interest “and value beyond those of any 
other publication. Coming once a week, it gives, while yet 
Fresh, the prone’ of the foremost writers of the day.” 

Montreal Gazette 
“ Through its puges alone, it is possible to be as well 
mformed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
vist of monthlies” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
enables the reader to keep } pace with the best +h 
and literary work of our time.” — Christian Union, S. 
“ ty emust of the eclectic periodicals.” — N.Y. World 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa 
Ule literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ Ut saves not only time, but money.’ lacitie Church 
man, San Francisco. 

* It has become indispensable.” — New-York Observer. 

* It still heeps to the front as the best of all magazines. 
limited to but one publication, we would infinitely prefer 
‘THE LIVING AGE fo all others. . It stands alone in its ¢ acel- 
lence.’ - Morning Star, Wilmington, N ¢ 

** It is one of the marvels of (he age.” — Spe ctator, Ham- 
ilton, Canada. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50, Tuk Living AGE and any one of the Atneri- 
can $4 Monthiies (or //arper’s Weekly or res ar) Will be 
sent for a year, pone ; or, for $9.50, ie os 
AGE and the Sf. Nicholas or Lippincott’s Month! 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with fine New 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


“BEST” DICTIONARY HOLDER 


Address, FREEMAN P. LITTLE, 
___s«éP O. Box 169, Providence, K. 1. 
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Address, 














An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 


DAILY, per Year - - - - - - - $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - ---- 60 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - - = 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 700 
WEEKLY, per Year - - - - - - #100 


Address, THE SUN, New York City. 











A NEW DEPARTURE. 


PIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR, 
BY 
Rev, CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


In order to still more widely extend the use- 
fulness of this work, already the most popular 
church music book now before the public, we 
have just issued an edition containing the 
Hymns only, printed in good-size ty hand- 
somely and strongly bound in full c oth, with 
red edges, costing 


ONLY 35 CENTS IN QUANTITIES, 


The hymn and tune edition, bound in half- 
leather, costs but $1.00, at introduction, Write to 
us for particulars. We make liberal allowance 
for second-hand c — of Dr. Robinson's earlier 
books, Songs for the Sanctuary, etc., which we 

ublish. 

HE CenTuRY Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


BABYHOOD. BABYHOOD 
BABYHOUD. Disoneses every jpapemens tote = 
ng nureer: te—the physical re- 
BABYHOOD, ee of Yntan ts and youug chil- 
BABYHOOD. dren, the a amaiocetiaon of their men- 
BABYHOop, t#! development, the sanitary conditions 
* of their surroundings, the comfort and 
BABYHOOD. embellishment of their nomes, ques- 
BABYHOOD. tions of dress, amusement, etc,, and the 
BABYHOOD a minor problems of nursery econ- 


BABYHOOD. Te aims to present current news and 
BABYHOOD. information, from every available 

source, which may contribute to the 
BABYHOOD. welfare of infancy, and aid in lighten- 
BABYHOOD. ing the thousand and one duties of in- 

D Goce and outdoor nursery life, 

BABYHOOD. ce, $1.50 a year; 15 cents acopy. Afa- 
BABYHOOD. dress “Ba BYHOOD.” 18 Spruce St..N.Y. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW AND UNIQUE. 
A CALENDAR FOR 1885, 


“Our Blessed Lord's Year” gives 365 Demonstra- 
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PENGERIAN 


ous Steel Pens 
a R+y- essential ualities 


sre sued to" sent fae oat 
Ivison, Blakeman, Tay Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


LOBES, S'cctalogue HB: NIMS & 00. Troy, N.Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


The Weekly Globe, 


TORONTA, CANADA, 


The Oldest Established and Leading Family 
Newspaper of the Dominion. . 














ONE DOLLAR. NO POSTAGE. 
From now to end of 1884, 


American Money taken at par. 


THE GLOBE PRINTING CO., 


Toronto, Canada. 














MUSIC, 


“he Teacher’s Ideal.” 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM, 
BY GEO. T. ROOT. 





The Best Piano InsTRUCTOR ever published 
Price, $3.00, by mail. Specimen pages free, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
For sale by all Book and Music Dealers, 


Novello’s Cheap Musie. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., of London. 
American Branch, 120 Flith Avenue, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 

Carols, Anthems, Hymns, etc,, from 5 cents upwards. 
Handsomely Bound Books for Musical 
Presents. 
vourds, 81107 fn giltcioth, bio. Christmas Cntole, 

bound in clot th, $2. Sun eat of Bong. Collect on 


mo poems set to music 1g e most 
gnipens English compost, beautifully fhustrated 





best artiste. Bound in c 
*\ibome of Songs, Piano-forte Music and Organ 
Music handsomely bound, from $1 upwards. 
Write for price-liste. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PERKINS’ CHOIR ANTHEMS, 


A chorister of many years, of Kingston, N. H., sages 
“T like the book yore au uch, There are man 
tiful pieces in it. Have St te baat tha Choir 
Anthems, and I pronounce it the best boo! my I Bere 
ever seen.” Price, 





76 cents; per ogee 
60 cents —# a eample copy will be mailed, 
SPARKLING DIAMONDS, 
af : by Vaean ie ate can ae 
se to Bundday od yA he ‘ , Liberal dis. 
pe wil HOT Soi, Publishers, 





tions of the Coming of Christ. Mostly by distin- 
cuished clergymen, In the form of an each 
day of some one, who has been rinidel, or Senperetely 
wicked, converted an come an eminent Opes. 
Handsomely lithographed in nine colors. Price, 7 
cents, And WORTH A TRIAL. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 
YEAR BOOK OF 
SERMONS, GOLDEN TEXTS, Etc. tor 1885. 
By J. E. KIEPREDen. D.D. Beautiful, A cyotes et 
Read 


for every 8. scholar. 15 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 116 Nessau Street, New ‘You t 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The Only Methodist Newspaper 
published in New England. 


IT SHOULD BE READ IN EVERY FAMILY. 


A prominent minister writes us: 


“Zion's HeReaLp is the best family Beligious Jour- 
nal published in the Methodist Church,” 


For Men of Business, one of the best advertising 
* mediumsin New England. 


Specimen copies free, Address 


A. 8S. WEED, Publisher, 





A. 8. BARNES & OO., Educational Publishers, 8. Y 


36 B BRO! MFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 









Seana erties The cheapest, 


tt, remembrancer 
receives them, even ome, Se unite for 


cisiaiet'ce LEONARD SCOTT at ie 





HAKPER’S PRKIVUDAVLALDS. 
HARPEIS HACATWR, One, Year 


HARPER V0 Wie poryr, 
on reoetpe af Nina Oonte 





TA LOCUM wilh be sent by mai 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRARKLIN SQUARE A. Y 


ysenls, NEEDS SSHOULD HAVE Sewrcusonser'neniew 
eg 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
BRITISH QUARTERLY 
EDINBURGH REVIEW 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
SEND FOR CLUB RATES 


TS 
ASEM PICTORIAL COMPLETE 
bosecing Horees, Cattle, , Swine, Poultry, Bees 





Brea. 








WANTED. 
AMONTH & B tor 3 live Youn 
$65 * Bw or becom! LOA! “sa! ‘Address 


AG 








this 
meeting with such 
J. WORTH, 8ST. LOUIS, MO., or 


ACENTS WANTED 


esortent erpiay Becerra 
a will an in nearly every home. Write for cir- 
culars and terms and make #75 to 8100 per mon 





ear kein 





istorical Publishing Co., 


a s® WANTED e where 
Paw ty. Ky Koic iti achi Ren. are wilt 
plete Sion twit cere, 
f fancy work, for which there is alws ea on mer. 
ket. Send for circulars and terms to the Twom 
Knitting Machine Co., 163 Tremont 8St., Boston. 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“Wy Wife’s Fool 
OF OF A, HUSBAND.” By August tev Every 

py uying its, 4 jough in every and nde ; “ule ® 
eis t ie gain ice ri 178 character 


irenlars 
Agents Wanted, isicnican Puncisnine Co., 
‘ord, or Boston, MENTION THIS PAPER. 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency 
of a new medical work, by M. R. Fizvcuenr, M. D., 
entitled “ Our Home Doctor." Bound in cloth, 82.00; 
gilt, $2.50. Sample copies sent on rece!pt of price. 

















WILSUN BROTHERS, 
81 Kilby Street. Boston. Mass. 


ANTED STOCK-DOCTOR > 


Health snd Disease 











Recexe! 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PAS- 
TORAL. 


Tue Archbishops and Bishops composing 
the late Roman Catholic Plenary Council in 
Baltimore, send “to their clergy and faith- 
ful people” a pastoral letter. It bears the 
date of December 7th, the day of the closing 
session, and is signed in the name of all the 
Fathers by Archbishop Gibbons, the ‘‘Apos- 
tolic Delegate.” It islong enough to make 
half a dozen pages in small type in Tue Ly- 
DEPENDENT, butis so ably written that it is 
very readable. The comments upon it in the 
secular press and the Protestant religious 
papers have been commendatory. The out- 
line of its thought, given in great part in 
the language of the address, is as follows: 

Eighteen years have elapsed since the last 
Plenary Council. The growth of the 
Church meanwhile has demanded the hold- 
ing of this third council. In the interim 
the Vatican Council has been held. It has 
been alleged that the Church makes herself 
the enemy of Cesar; but the truth of the 
charge is denied. ‘‘ A Catholic finds him- 
self athome in the United States : 
and the right-minded American nowhere 
finds himself more at home than in the 
Catholic Church.” The assertion is earp- 
estly repudiated that one needs to lay 
aside any of his devotedness to his 
Church to be a true American, or that 
he needs to lay aside any of his love for 
his country’s principles and institutions 
to be a faithful Catholic. The Pope has 
felt a special interest in the progress of the 
Church in the United States, and bas culled 
this council to put into practical shape cer- 
tain means of religious improvement. 

One of the first cares of the prelates has 
been to provide for the more perfect educa- 
tion of the clergy. It has been the aim of 
the Church to send forth as rapidly as pos- 
sible hard-working priests to supply the 
needs of the multitudes clamoring for the 
ministrations of reiigion. She has not 
neglected to prepare them for their work 
by a suitable education; but the course of 
study has often been more rapid and re- 
stricted than she desired. Improved cir- 
cumstances now make it practicable both 
to lengthen and to widen the course; and 
for this the Council has duly provided. 

Attention has been bestowed on the se- 
curing of the rights and interests of the 
clergy. In new countries, where organiza- 
tion is only gradually advancing toward 
perfection, it is often impracticable to 
secure the full application of laws prevent- 
ing conflict of authorities. But steps 
toward this have been taken in regulations 
enacted during recent years, and still more 
by the decrees of the present Council. The 
people are counseled to honor their pastors 
and to work with them in financial efforts. 
Though church debts must sometimes be 
incurred, they should be liquidated as soon 
as possible. 

Scarcely, if at all, secondary to the 
Church’s desire for the education of the 

clergy, is her solicitude for the education 
of the laity. Knowledge is the best weapon 
against pernicious errors. Everyone necds 
to be fully armed with sound knowledge. 
In the great coming combat between truth 
and error, between Faith and Agnosticism, 
an important part in the fray must be borne 
by the laity; and woe to them if they are 
not well prepared. A sound civilization 
must depend upon sound popular educa- 
tion. But education, to foster civilization, 
must foster religion. The school, like the 
home, should be under the influence of 
religion. It does not lie within the pro- 
vince of the state to teach religion, and, 
therefore, the:e is a demand for denomina- 
tional schools. Catholic schools must be 
multiplied till every Catholic child in the 
land shall have one within reach, and they 
must be perfected till they are in no respect 
inferior to any school whatsoever. 

Christian homes are also needed. The 
basis of the Christian home is Christian 
marriage. The security of the Christian 
home isin the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie. Even adultery cannot luose this 
tie, so that one of the parties may marry 
again during the life of the other. And 
the home should be pervaded by the atmo- 
sphere of Christian love. From the home 
sanctuary the incense of prayer should 





ascend as a most sweet morning and even- 
ing sacrifice. All parents are exhorted to 
this salutary custom. And the pictures on 
the walls, with the books and periodicals 
purchased should be pure, instructive, and 
elevating. Children should be trained to a 
love of history and biography, with Church 
history. Solid and popular works on 
science are desired. The history of the 
United States should be carefully taught in 
all Catholic schools. Directions have been 
given that it be specially dwelt upon in the 
education of the young ecclesiastical stu- 
dents. Above all must the Holy Scriptures 
be studied; and the head of each family 
should subscribe for one or more Catholic 
periodicals. 

One of the surest marks and measures of 
the decay of religion is a non-observance 
of the Lord’s day. In traveling through 
some European countries, a Christian’s 
heart is pained by the almost unabated rush 
of toil and traffic on Sunday. The Lord’s 
day is the poor man’s day, the home day, 
the Church day, God’s day. Lts profanation 
will bring retribution. In this country 
there are tendencies and influences at work 
to bring about a similar result, and it be- 
hooves all who love God and care for socie- 
ty to see that they be checked. To turn 
the Lord’s day into a day of toil is a 
blighting curse to a country; to turn it into 
a day of dissipation would be worse. 
Special condemnation is pronounced on the 
sale of beer and other liquors on Sunday, 
and on frequenting places where they are 
sold. Sunday laws, on this point, should 
be more rigidly enforced. Pastors should 
induce all of their flocks that are engaged 
in the sale of liquors to abandon the traffic 
and embrace a more becoming way of mak. 
ing aliving. Let the Catholic Temperance 
Societies be encouraged. And Sunday- 
schools should be sustained, especially in 
places which the priest cannot visit every 
Sunday. 

Masonic and kindred societies are for- 
bidden by the Church, and her decision 
ought to be final for every Catholic. Care 
must be taken lest workingmen’s societies 
be induced to break the laws of justice and 
violate the rights of employers. But there 
should be an increase of Catholic associa- 
tions to foster piety, to do works of Chris- 
tian zeal and charity, to check drunkenness 
aud other immorality, to promote healthful 
social union, and to benefit workingmen. 

The missionary duties of the Church are 
to be remembered. Charity and zeal must 
not stop with one’s own household and his 
own parish. Missions must be sustained 
among the Indiars and Negroes in this 
country, and among the millions of heathen 
lands. 

These are given as the leading matters 
which have engaged the attention of the 
Council. The particular regulations de- 
cided upon will not be made public until 
they have received the approval of the 
Pope. 

ee es 

In regard to Sunday railroad work the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioners say : 

“We recommend that the managers of the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad Company carefully con- 
sider the question whether there is any need of 
muny of the freight trains which now are run on 
the Lord’s day, with the object of greatly reducing 
their number; that to this end they confer with the 
management of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad and other connecting roads, so that 
in delivering freight to the Boston and Albany, re- 
gard may be had to. this object, and that live stock 
arriving on Saturday, may be, so far as possible, 
delivered in whole trains, and not in parts of trains, 
composed largely of general merchandise, so as to 
reduce the number of trains which humanity re- 
quires to be forwarded on the Lord’s day. And we 
recommend that they pursue this end of lessening 
Sunday work, and thereby promoting the welfare 
of their employes, not in a formal and perfunctory 
manner, but with the same zeal and interest with 
which they always seek to perfect the equipment 
and physical condition of their road. We also 
recommend that, when Sunday work is necessary, 
care be taken that one day’s rest in seven be secured 
toevery man. And we give the like advice to aj] 
railroad managers in the state, Above all, we rec- 
ommend not only that no unwilling employé shall 
be compelled to labor habitually on Sunday, but that 
all employés be effectually assured that they shall 
not be exposed to risk of discharge, or to any mo- 
lestation, because of their objection to such labor. 
For the Commonwealti will not endure that the cor- 
porations, which are its creatures, shall inflict any- 
thing resembling punishment upon any man because 
his conscience forbids him to work on the Lord’s 
day.” 


A committee of the Congressional General As- 
sociation of Connecticut have presented to the 
Railroad Commissioners of that state a protest 





against Sunday trains. They urge that it is hard 
to see why railway traffic should be allowed on 
Sunday, while factories are required to stop work. 


...-The Methodist Centennial Conference, 
the opening proceedings of which we gave last 
week, concluded its sessions in harmony on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 17th, after 
seven days spent in hearing papers and discuss- 
ing subjects of common interest. The program, 
which we have already printed, provided chiefly 
for a historical celebration. The topics selected 
for essays were designed to bring out the work 
and history of the past century, the character 
of the men who laid the foundations of the 
movement, the peculiarity of the doctrines 
preached, and what the future has in store, both 
of successes and perils, for Methodism. The 
Conference passed few resolutions. It made 
suitable utterances on temperance and the 
observance of the Lord’s day, and commended 
national aid to education ; but it did nothing of 
more importance than the unanimous adoption 
of resolutions rejoicing over the fraternity 
exhibited in the Conference between the branches 
therein represented and expressing the hope 
that there will be similar occasions for Christian 
fellowship in the future. 


....The Church Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews (Episcopalian) reports 
21 missionaries and 270 co-operating parochial 
clergy. The Jews are reached in 261 cities and 
towns in the United States. The results are 
encouraging. In New York the oldest mission 
has a body of Christian Jews, which, during six 
years has numbered considerably over L00 bap- 
tized believers. The number throughout the 
Episcopal Church in this country is between five 
and six hundred. The society expended last 
year, $22,065.38. Bisiop Howe, in the annual 
sermon, declared that any impression that Jewish 
Missions were unsuccessful was a mistake. 
Thousands had been brought to Christ. In the 
Anglican Church there were ameng' them 
bishops and clergy; on the continent there 
were ministers, professors in the universities, 
and several of the most distinguished Christian 
scholars of our time. The mere numerical 
results were quite equal to those of any other 
branch of missions. 


...-The late R, B. Springer, of Cincinnati, in 
addition to $75,000 to the Music Hall Associa- 
tion, $40,000 to the College of Music, $20,000 to 
the Museum Aseociation, left bequests to re- 
ligious objects as follows: St. Mary’s Seminary 
of the West, for the education of Roman Catho- 
lic priests, $100,000 ; Little Sisters of the Poor, 
#35,000 ; Good Samaritan Hospital, $30,000 ; the 
Franciscan Brothers, $35,000; the Sisters of 
Charity of Cedar Grove, for the Foundling 
Asylum, $20,000; in support of the Cathedral 
schools, $40,000 ; for home missionary work in 
perpetuity, $1,000 fa year; to the Sisters of 
Mercy, $5,000; to the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, #35,000 ; to 3t. Peter’s Benevolent Sc- 
ciety, $50,000 ; to the Little Sisters of the Poor 
of St. Francis, $20,000. He had previously made 
to public objects gifts of upward of half a 
million. 


....The Congregational Year Book for 1885 
will show the following totals : 


Churches, whole number of.................. 4,092 
« ad “ with pastors..... 937 
“ bd ** not supplied..... 1,012 
PT Es a inceccnnnciecsestecessdecces 177 
Ministers, whole number.............sseeee 8,889 
Church members, whole number............ 401,549 
“ net increase....... seeeeee 5,340 
6s added on profession...... 17,928 
IIE, GEE. ccncccencvecsesncescecsssccs 8,290 
“ Pe ckcdcs.ccscecdeondesescessees 5,801 
Sabbath-schoo] memberS.........--..000e00+ 478,857 
“ * IMCTEASE.... 2.2.00 11,220 
Benevolent contributions, as reported 
by 8,000 churches............++++ «+++ $1,523,924 22 
home expenditures, as reported by 
8,008 CREFORES. .ccccccccecccccccccecces 3,884,105 91 


..»-Dr. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, 
has been compelled by ill-health to resign bis 
position. His writings, both in poetry and 
prose, have made his name familiar in this coun- 
try as well as in England. As parochial clergy- 
man, professor of divinity, Dean of Westminster, 
and Primate of Ireland, he las borne himself in 
such a manner as to win the respect and love of 
Non-Conformists as well as of the members of his 
owa Church. He has given away a large part of 
his official income, and now on retiring surren- 
ders the whuie, though, under the circumstances 
of his retirement, he would be entitled to retain 
it. It is commonly reported that Lord Plunket, 
Bishop of Meath, will be chosen to succeed him, 


....At Church fairs in Birmingham, England, 
there has been a great deal of gambling. The 
Congregationalists had raffics for bank-notes, 
and the Episcopalians announced an open raffle, 
“tickets threepence each,” with a number of 
prizes, including bottles of wine and boxes of 
cigars, for the benefit of some church schools. 
At last the corporation has felt itself bound to 
refuse the use of the Town Hall, unless some 
guaranty is given that there shall be no raffling. 
It has furthermore deciJed to prosecute all 
gamblers, whether they are found in public 
houses or in churches, 





....Dr. W. M. Taylor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in this city, and Dr.L.H. Cobb, Secretary of 
the Congregational Union, are engaged in a spe- 
cial effort to raise $25,000 toward a “parsonage 
fund” for home-missionaries. They are visiting 
different cities from Boston to St. Louis. 


...-OnSunday, November 23d, was celebrated, 
with great solemnity, the jubilee of the Metropol- 
itan Theodore, who has been Archbishop of St. 
Petersburg for fifty years. A large amount has 
been subscribed to foundin the venerable pre- 
late’s name an asylum for aged priests. 


....The children of the late Caleb Van Husan, 
of Detroit, give $6,000 to Kalamazoo Colicge, 
$2,900 to the Chicago Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, and #500 to the Clinton Avenue Baptist 
Church, it having been their father’s intention 
to make such gifts himself. 


. > 
Missions, 

Tue Syrian Protestant College, of Beiriit, has 
entered upon its eighteenth collegiate year, under 
very promising circumstances. Its corps of in- 
structors now embraces eleven Americans, to- 
gether with a number of native assistants and 
teachers. To fill vacancies, and increase its 
force, three new American instructors have been 
added, who take up their duties this Fall, Dr. 
J. T. Fisher, Princeton, 1873, and recently of 
the U. 8. Marine Service, takes a professorship 
in tit medical school. Dr. MacFarlane resigus 
his position as assistant superintendent of the 
public schools at Philadelphia, and goes out to 
teach chemistry, botany, and physics, while Mr. 
L. F. Giroux, Hamilton, 1883, becomes assistant 
in the preparatory department. Quite an in- 
teresting feature of the work, within the circle 
of teachers, is the ardor with which the younger 
men are pursuing studies in Orjental languages. 
The Rev. W. W. Martin, recently elected to the 
Harmon Chair of Extgetical Theology of. the 
Old Testament in DePauw University, is spend- 
ing two years in Beirtit, in order to perfect hun- 
self in Hebrew and Arabic. Mr. J. R. Jewett, 
Harvard, 1883, holding one of the Thayer 
scholarships, is also pursuing uniuterruptedly 
courses in Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, at the same 
time devoting some study to the work of reading 
cuneiform inscriptions. The body of students, 
constantly increasing in numbers, is this year 
drawn from a more widely extended field than 
ever before. Syria sends the greater number. 
They come from the *‘ entering in of Hamath” to 
Jerusalem, Cyprus stands second. Quite a 
number come from the interior of Armenia, and 
several from Egypt. Three languages are taught 
in the College, while as many as eight are spoken. 
The students are doing more in the matter of 
self-support, showing a higher appreciation of 
the educational advantages offered. The scholar- 
ship fund, now amounting to $60,000, has been 
very recently enriched by a gift of £1,000 sterl- 
ing for friends of the College in England. To 
its material resources has been added a new 
building for the accommodation of the prepara- 
tory department—the gift of a generous patron 
in New York. It is 126 feet in length and 96 in 
depth, two stories high, and is built of a hard 
white limestone, trimmed with a brown sand- 
stone, Inside it is finished in the most substau_ 
tial manner; all the stairways and approaches 
are of stone; the floors are of durable cement, 
resting on series of small stone arches, which fill 
the spaces between the heavy iron girders. The 
roof of the tower and all the wings are of red 
French tiles. Absolutely tire-proof all through, 
itis rendered light and airy by large arched 
Gothic windows, s0 much used in Syria. The 
upper floor contains a handsome s‘udy, seating 
150 boys, furnished with the most approved 
pattern of American desks, and everything need- 
fulin the way of maps, globes, and books of 
reference. Handsome engravings adorn the 
walls—a special gift of the generous donor. 
Airy recitation rooms adjoin the main study, and 
these are also furnished with American folding 
settees. The bed-rooms afford sleeping room 
for 100 boys. Each boy is provided with an iron 
bedstead, a mattress, a cover for his bed, a chair, 
a piece of carpet, anda roomy closet. ‘The re- 
mainder of the upper floor is convemiently 
divided into rooms for the principal, three assist- 
ants, and a matron. The lower floor contains 
additional visitation rooms, a very large play 
room, two dining rooms (college and prepara- 
tory), three bath and wash rooms, all the kitchen 
department, with store-rooms, a reception room, 
a college office, and a large double room with 
marble floors, folding doors, welllighted, for the 
use of the Faculty and Trustees. This building 
incorporates the old preparatory building which 
hag been completely remodeled, the entire cost 
reaching nearly $20,000. 


....The steamer, “‘ The Peace,” sent out from 
England for the use of the Baptist Mission on 
the Upper Congo, has been launched at Stanley 
Pool. It was carried in 800 pieces from England 
to the place of launching, the latter part of the 


way onthe backs of men. She is now ready for 
service. With this good news comes the sad in- 
telligence of the death by tever of Mr. Mims, th : 
engineer who went out from England to assis 
in the construction and working of the steamer 
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WASHINGTON NOTES, 


ConGREss has as yet done little work. On 
Monday, December 15th, in the Senate, Mr. Mil- 
ler, of New York, introduced a bill for the pre- 
tection of forests and public Jands. In the 
House the bill to discontinue the issue of green- 
backs of less than five dollars was defeated. On 
Tuesday, the Senate passed, by a strict party 
vote, the bill for the admission of Dakota as a 
state. Senator Sherman introduced a bill to pay 
*703.75 in heu of commutations to each of the 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
Greely Expedition. In the House the Reagaa sub- 
stitute for the Inter-State Commerce Bill was 
adopted. Mr. O’Hara, colored, from North 
Carolina, offered an amendment, requiring that 
railroads selling tickets for the transportation 
of passengers from one state to another, shall 
provide equal accommodations for tickets of 
equal cost. Tt was carried by 125 to97. On Wed- 
nesday it was further provided that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to deny to railroads 
the right to provide separate accommodations 
for passengers as they may deem best for the 
public comfort or safety, provided that no dis- 
crimination is made on account of race or color. 
On Thursday, an amendment was adopted pro- 
viding that the furnishing of separate accommo- 
dations, with equal facilities and equal comforts, 
shall not be considered a discrimination. The 
vote was 131 to 124. An amendment providing 
that such separation shall not be made on the 
basis of race and color was loat by a vote of 115 
to 120. ‘The Senate contirmed the nomination 
of Secretary McCulloch. The proceedings on 
Friday in both Houses contained nothing of 
gevera! interest. On Saturday the House ad- 
journcd to Wednesday, December 24tb, with a 
tacit nuderstanding that no business shall be 
transacted. Itis also understood that consecu- 
tive adjournments shall be taken for three days 
at a time until January 5th. 


..It is claimed that no extraordinary engi- 
neering difficulties will be met in the construc- 
tion of the proposed Nicaragua Canal, The en- 
tire Jength of the ruute is one hundred and 
cighty-o.c miles, bat only sixty-one miles of 
canal proper, the rest being slack-water and lake 
navigation. There will be four dams on the San 
Juin river, and three short canals around rapids, 
In the sixteen miles from the Lake to the Pacific, 
there will be ten locks und a cut of one hundred 
und thirty-four feet in depth and a mile in 
length through the summit. Extensive works 
will be required to make a good harbor at Brito, 
ou the Pacific, also considerable dredging at 
Greytown. It is estimated that the canal can be 
built in five years, at a cost of not more than 
65,000,000, and probably not less than #45, 
00u, 060, 


..Many department clerks in Washington 
have held their positions fora long time. Mr. 
G. W. Fales, in the Treasury building, was ap- 
pointed in 1842, under John Tyler. The ap- 
pointment of another clerk dates from 1851, 
when Fillmore was President. Many in the 
Treasury were appointed under Pierce, One 
who has made some investigation regarding the 
ma'ter, expresses the opinion that about one- 
third of the clerks in that department, holding 
responsible positions, are: old-time Democrats, 
''h: se things indicate that the spirit of Civil 
Service reform as regards permanency of tenure 
has prevailed to some extent for many years. 


..On Thursday, the 18th, after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, a number of senatcrs and 
representatives took a street car going down 
Capitol Hill, The pavements being very slippery 
irom snow, the car was ran down hill without 
horses, and, becoming unmanageable, it ran into 
another car ahead of it; the shock of the collision 
threw down several of the passengers, and one 
congressman was 80 siunned he had to be taken 
home in a carriage, 

..The United States Supreme Court has ad- 
journed until January bth. While Chief-Justice 
Waite is much improved, and his family hope 
that he is out of danger, there is no prospect 
that he can take his seat upon the bench before 
the March term, This may be a matter of im- 
portanee to suitors, as there will be only eight 
judges sitting, and it may be impossible to 
render decisions in some cases on that account. 


..-The statue of the late Rear-Admiral 8. F. 
Dupont, was unveiled on Saturday, the 20th. It 
is of heroic size, and occupies a very command- 
ing site. The Admiral is represented on the 
quarter-deck, and with marine glass in hand. 
The President, and many other officials were 
present. Senator Thomas F. Bayard was the 
orator of the day. 


..In the Senate, on the 18th, Mr. Hoar pre- 
sented a memorial from the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association of Pennsylvania, protesting against 
the admission of Dakota on the constitution 


made by men alone, denying the suffrage rights 
of women. 


.-..The House Committee on Post-oftices and 
Post-roads have decided to recommend that the 





free delivery system be extended to all cities of 


ten thousand inhabitants and to all post offices 
whose receipts exceed $10,000 per annmn. 


..A number of representatives are consider- 
ing the propriety of calling for an investigation 
of the use of government vessels for junketing 
expeditions, 


..The Senate on Monday confirmed the 
nomination of B. Plait Carpenter to be Governor 
of Montana. 


. On Monday the 22d, the Senate passed the 
Blair bill to provide for an alcoholic liquor com- 
mission. 


DOMESTIC. 


....8t. John’s Home, the Roman Catholic Or- 
phan Asylum for Boys, at St. Mark’s Place and 
Albany Avenue, in Brooklyn, was partly de- 
stroyed by fire last Thursday afternoon, The 
main building is of stone. There is an addi- 
tional building of brick, separated by a space of 
soe six feet from the main structure. The 
ground floor of this small structure was used as 
adrying-room. The two floors above were fitted 
up for hospital purposes, It was in this small 
building that the fire started, and the flames 
were not subdued until the front and west wing 
had been gutted and the east wing drenched 
with water. Most of the children, nearly eight 
hundred in number, were marched out in safety ; 
but at least twenty were burned to death. 
Some children are still missing, and it is proba- 
ble that that number will be increased. One of 
the sisters, too, Sister Josephine, who was 
driven to the roof by the flames, fell to the 
ground and was killed, in spite of the efforts of 
a tireman to save her. The loss is about $300,- 
000, the insurance about #200,000. There were 
tire-escapés in the inner courts of the building, 
but none on the outside, and there are said to 
have been no proper provisions to extinguish a 
fire at the moment of outbreak. 


.-A loud explosion, like the report of a 
heavy gun, was distinctly heard in this city about 
11:30 o'clock last Wednesday night. It occurred 
in the storehouse of the American Wood Powder 
Company near Secaucus, N. J. This storehouse 
had recently been stocked with cans of powder, 
each containing from five to ten pounds, and 
aggregating about 20,000 pounds, The structure 
was a low wooden building, detacled from the 
main factory and distant from it several hun- 
dred feet. The factory itself was not injured, 
The storehouse was demolished, the ruins being 
set on fire. The cause of the accident is not 
known. 


.On Tuesday, of last week, the World’s Ex- 
position way opened at New Orleans. About 
20,000 persons gathered in the main building on 
the Exposition grounds to witness the opening 
ceremonies, The ball was handsomely deco- 
rated, as were the buildings and the city in 
general, The ceremonies consisted of process- 
ion, prayer, speeches, poem, ete. In reality the 
ceremoni2s were conducted in two cities, Our 
correspondent, Kate Foote, gives a description 
of the ceremonies in Washington. 


..Forefather’s Day was celebrated in Brook- 
lvn on Saturday night with a dinner and 
speeches. The orators were John Winslow, 
General Sherman, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
General Horace Porter, Mayor Low and others, 
On Monday night the New England Society, of 
New York, celebrated the same event at Del- 
monico’s, 


.. The weather throughout the country was 
bitterly cold for several days last week. In the 
Northwest the thermometer sunk to forty de- 
grees below zero. In this city the cold was fol- 
lowed by suow, rain and slush on Sunday, 


.-All of our morning papers last Thursday 
announced the death of Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
yarian patriot, and printed glowing obituary 
notices. The report was denied the next day. 
The aged exile is living quietly at Turin, Italy, 


..Mr. Blaine has withdrawn his libel suit in 
Indiana, on the ground that he despaired of a 
tair trial. He believes that an unprejadiced jury 
could not be obtained in the state. 


" POREK iN. 


.. Prince Bismarck met with another severe 
defeat in the Reichstag, last week. A motion 
was made to create a second directorship in the 
ministry for Foreign Affairs, which met with 
considerable opposition. In the course of the 
debate Prince Bismarck spoke, justifying its 
passage. He reminded the House that he was 
compelled, in 1877, to ask to be relieved of his 
functions because of overwork and ili health, 
He had only been able to continue in office by 
the law providing him with a substitute. If the 
House refused to grant the means with which to 
provide the substitute with suitable compensa- 
tion he must decline to be responsible for the 
foreign policy. ‘I have sacrificed my health 
and my strength,” he said, “‘in the service of 
the Emperor and the Fatherland. Do not refuse 
me whet | is necessary to the best interest of the 
service.” He gave his official assurance that 


life. Herr Vollmar hinted that official oaths 
were worthless, as had already been proven in 
the law courts. This statement evoked a great 
uproar, and protests and calls for order were 
made. Prince Bismarck protested that he should 
be treated with the decency prevailing in edu- 
cated society. The motion to create a second 
directorship was then lost by 119 to 141 against 
it. 

.-The following has been received from 
Cairo under date of December 20th : 

Dispatches from Korti state that the navigation 
of the Nile is becoming more difficult, owing to the 
shifting of the sands, The boats have been delayed, 
and one whale-boat was capsized at the rapids. All 
the men on board, including two newspaper cor- 
respondents, were saved, but the baggage was 
lost. General Lord Wolseley will complete the con- 
centration of his army at Korti in the first week in 
January, and will begin his march through the 
desert upon Shendy on January 7t1. The distance 
from Korti to Shendy is 200 miles, and Genera] 
Wolseley calculates that the march will occupy six- 
teen days, unless he meets with opposition on the 
route from the enemy. A simultaneous movement 
will be made from Saakim against Osman Digma, 
in order to secure the flank of the Nile expedition 
of General Wolseley from attack. Genera] Stephen- 
son will leave Cairo for Stakim on Wednesday, to 
take command of the expedition from that place, 
Major Chermside reports that out of a garrison at 
Saakim of 1,200 marines and sailors, there are only 
100 effective men. Fresh troops will be sent to 
Sqakim. It is reported that General Stephenson in- 
sists upon the necessity of raising an effective force 
of 5,000 men to successfully operate against Osman 
Digma. 


.-The Loadon correspondent of The Tri- 
bune writes that ‘‘ the attempt to destroy Lon- 
don Bridge attracted at first little attention, 
beyond wondering what futile outrage would be 
committed next. But it has since been discov- 
ered that the explosion was intended not merely 
to create a scare, but that enough dynamite was 
used, if skillfully placed, to blow the Bridge, 
crowded at that hour with people, into the air. 
It seems now certain that the foundations and 
piers are substantially uninjured, though the 
masonry is shattered in places. The English 
press takes matters coolly, rather wonders that 
the city thinks it worth while to offer £5,000 re- 
ward, and presumes the explosion was intended 
to extract more money from the Irish-American 
dupes. Michael Ryan, giving his address, writes 
to The Times (London) that this act throws at 
least 300 Irishmen out of employment, and tells 
the perpetrators that they have done far more 
damage to their own countrymen than to Lon- 
don Bridge, since dock-owners do not care to 
risk being blown up by Irish laborers, while 
hundreds of Englismen are seeking work.” 


..A dispatch from Shanghai to the Paris 
| National says: “* The French Minister has been 
ordered to inform China that any further nego- 
tiations are useless. The dispute must now be 
settled by the sword.” The report says that the 
French Cabinet has approyed the plan for the 
Chinese campaign. All the reinforcements will 
be directed to Tonquin instead of part of them 
being forwarded to Admiral Courbet at Formosa, 
General Briere de )'Isle will direct his forces in 
two columns on Langsoa and Cao-Bang, when 
solid garrisons will be formed upon the Chinese 
frontier. {t is calculated that then 5,000 men 
will be available to send to Admiral Courbet for 
an attack upon Kelung and Tam-sui, in Formosa, 


..Eight anarchists were under trial last 
week at Leipzig, Germany, for an attempt to as- 
sassinate Emperor William, at the time of the 
unveiling of the Niederwald Monument. Last 
week, also, disclosure was ma‘le ofa plot to kill 
the Czar of Russia while attending a recent féle, 
On Saturday an infernal machine was discovered 
in the Windsor Railway Station of London, 
which, it was believed, had been designed for the 
destruction of the Royal Palace and the Queen. 
On Monday, three of the anarchists on trial at 
Leipzig were condemned to death. 


..The Congo Committee, in session at Ber- 
lin, after a long discussion last Friday, decided 
to put on record a strongly expressed protocol 
to restrict asfar as possible the liquor traffic in 
the Congo and Niger countries. England, Ger- 
many, Holland and Italy are now in accord upon 
the proposition to neutralize the territory of the 
African International Association. 
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THE CATHOLIC PASTORAL. 


Tue Pastoral Letter, issued in the name 
of the Prelates of the Plenary Council, is 
well worthy of the attention of the general 
public. Though addressed to the “ vener- 
able brethren of the clergy and the beloved 
children of the laity” of the Roman Church, 
it evidently was not merelymeant for 
Catholic readers. It was doubtless designed 
to reach and influence non-Catholics also. 
It is broad in spirit, elevated in tone, mod- 
erate in expression, and marked throughout 
by wisdom and caution. It is more Ameri- 
ean than Roman in character, though the 
primacy of Peter and his claims to infalli- 
bility and to temporal power are neither 
surrendered nor minimized. It insists that 
the work of the Vatican Council must stand 
as firmly as eternal truth, but it employs a 
persuasive, instead of an offensively dog- 
matic tone, It abates neither jot nor tittle 
of the dogma of the exclusive authority of 
the Roman Church; but it adroitly shows 
how naturally and easily Catholics accept 
free institutions, and how the “ most liberty- 
loving American” can reverently submit to 
the ‘divine authority of our Lord.” 
There may have been, it admits, “ narrow, 
insular, and national views and jealousies 
concerning ecclesiastical authority and 
Church organization” in the past, due to 
the selfish policy of rulers and nations; but 
“they find,” it asserts, “‘no sympathy in 
the spirit of the true American Catholic.” 
There is much in this part of the address 
which will commend itself to fair-minded 
non-Catholics, so skillfully is it put; but 
we cannot, unfortunately, assume that 
these uncanonical utterances exactly repre- 
sent the mind of the Church. We may 
welcome them as an indication of the influ. 
ence of the American spirit on the minds of 








these Roman prelates; but can we receive 
them as a declaration of the Church? 
There are aspects of Romanism which 
are revolting to the free and iutelligent 
American mind, but there are other aspects 
which are attractive. Its suppression of 
free inquiry and intelligent study of the 
Scriptures, as in the recent case of Father 
Curci, may, perhaps, pass without protest 
in Italy and other countries, where the 
priesthood is ignorant and servile; but in 
our country it is not regarded with the least 
degree of allowance. It is well, therefore, 
that this American Catholic pastoral should 
enlarge upon the importance of a liberal 
education for the clergy, and also for the 
laity. ‘‘In the great coming combat,” s0 
runs one of the wise sentences of the Pas- 
toral, ‘‘ between truth and error, between 


| faith and agnosticism, an important part of 


the fray must be borne by the laity; and 
woe to them if they are not well prepared.” 
President Porter, of Yale, or President 
McCosh, of Princeton, would hardly have 
put this thought in stronger language. 
And in the next sentence, these Ameri- 
can prelates seem to break away entirely 
from medigvalism: ‘‘ If in the olden days 
of vassalage and serfdom, the Church hon- 
ored every individual,” and tried to qualify 
him for his responsibilities, ‘‘ much more 
now, in the era of popular rights and liber- 
ties,” does ‘‘ she desire that all should be 
fitted by suitable training for an intelligent 
and conscientious discharge of. the impor- 
tant duties that will devolve onthem.” If 
the Church is to be governed by this policy, 
its purpose will be heartily applauded, and 
80, also, will be these wholesome words 
about the character of the education 
needed: ‘‘In order to be sound and pro- 
duce beneficial results it must develop 
what is best in man and make him, not 
only clever, but good.” On this subject, 
Catholics do not differ from Protestants. 
Both believe that morals, and even physical 
well-being, depend upon religion, and there- 
fore demand Christian education. Catholics 
oppose the public school system because 
it is not distinctively religious, while Prot- 
estants support it for its inestimable ad- 
vantages, despite its non-religious character, 
and depend upon home and church ip. 
fluences and denominations] seminaries 
and colleges for the Christian training of 
their youth. Catholics are very consistent 
in their opposition to public schools. This 
address does not condemn the state for not 
imparting religious instruction; it insists 
that it is not the function of the state so 
to do; but it earnestly contends for a 
Catholic training for every Caiholic 
child, which means, of course, parochial 
schools. So far as our public education is 
concerned, there is but one alternative: Our 
system without religious instruction, or 
the English system of subventions to the 
various denominations. The Catholics can- 
not be blamed for insisting on religious 
training for their children, nor for provid- 
ing schools of their own, so long as they do 
not try to overthrow the public system. 
But this is precisely what they have been 
understood, heretofore, as aiming to accom- 
plish in their hostility to that syetem. Are 
we to accept the assurances of this Pastoral 
Letter, and to credit our Catholic friends 
with a change of attitude, or is this a seem- 
ing concession of an unofficial utterauce? 
We can only wait and see. 

What is said about the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and the evils of divorce, in- 
temperance, and unwholesome literature, 
most Christians, of whatever name, will, 
in the main, heartily accept. It is cer- 
tainly not the spirit of Continental Cathol- 
icism which these words breathe: ‘One 
of the surest marks and measures of the de- 
cay of religion in a people is their non-ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.” Indeed, the 
“rush of toil and traffic on Sunday” in 
Europe, is deeply deplored. The mission- 
ary spirit is commended, and Catholics 
are urged, as in Protestant appeals, to care 
for the souls of the heathen, the Indians, 
and the Negroes. The reading of the Bible 
is pressed upon every family as a duty and 
a privilege. ‘* We hope,” says the address, 
which is signed by Archbishop Gibbons 
for all the prelates, ‘‘ that no family can be 
found amongst us without acorrect version 
of the Holy Scripture,” of which use should 
be made “‘most frequently and lovingly.” 
And yet this same prelate, in his ‘‘ Faith of 
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Our Fathers,” twenty-fifth edition, 1884, 
declares that Christ did not ‘‘intend the 
Bible to be disseminated!” 

The spirit which this Pastoral breathes is 
for the most part soundly Christian—we 
had almost said evangelical. Much of it 
might be issued in tract form by tract soci- 
eties. We trust it will reach every Catholic 
family, and that the Church will move for- 
ward on the lines which it, so clearly and 
ably marks out, 
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THE DISEASE AND THE REMEDY. 


WE notice, with pleasure, that the 
secular press, in different parts of the 
land, is beginning to sound the note 
of alarm in reference to the progress of 
Mormon polygamy, and to call for more 
vigorous action on the part of the 
Government, with a view to its suppres- 
sion. What the President says on the 
subject, together with the disclosures in 
the recent report of the Utah Commission, 
has not been without effect upon the gen- 
eral public. 

The Savannah News, alluding to the 
probability that Utah will soon seek ad- 
mission into the Union as a state, says: 
‘‘The request should not be granted. Utah 
should not be admitted as long as polygamy 
is countenanced by the Mormon Church. 
Once in the Union, the Government would 
be powerless to interfere with it. The evil 
is a difficult one to deal with, and it is not 
easy to see how it is to be dealt with suc- 
cessfully. ‘There ought to be power enough 
inthe Government somewhere, however, 
to put anend toit.” We say amen to the 
last of these utterances, adding that the 
Government has ample power to do the 
work, and that all that is needed is the 
proper legislation by Congress. 

The Rochester Post-Hzpress, after stating 
the progress of polygamy in Utah and its 
gpread into the adjacent territories of the 
United States, with the suggestion that 
these territories may seek to get into the 
Union as polygamous states, proceeds to 
say: ‘This cloud in Utah threatens the 
whole land. It is the present problem of 
statesmanship and a most momentous one, 
No remedy yet devised seems to have 
reached the root of the disease, and public 
opinion is not alive to the evil. The mani- 
fest duty of the press is to begin and con- 
tinue an agitation upon the subject that 
will awaken public interest in it, and keep 
Congress alive to its importance.” We say 
amen again to the last of these utterances. 
Years ago we had the anti-slavery agitation, 
and it finally ended in the destruction of 
‘the vilest system on which the sun ever 
shone.” What we now want is an anti-po- 
lygamy agitation, spread all over the coun- 
try, arousing the people, and moving Con- 
gress to abate this monstrous ‘ twin relic 
of barbarism.” It faces the civilization of 
this country with a bold and defiant front, 
and the imperative duty of the hour is to 
take the proper steps for its total suppres- 
sion. 

The Mail and Hzpress of this city, says: 
“There will never be a better time than 
now for dealing savagely, if need be, with 
the fast extending cancer of polygamy. 
The dimensions of this foul, spreading dis- 
ease are growing while we are waiting—and 
waiting for what? Congress is in session, 
and the President, advised by the ablest 
constitutional lawyers, has urged immediate 
legislation of the sort todo the work, A 
Commission, with all the power it needs to 
throttle Mormonism and its infernal organi- 
zation for legalizing lust and degrading 
womanhood, is the remedy.” We do not 
like the word *‘ savagely,” and would prefer 
to use the words ‘justly and severely”; but 
with this modification we heartily concur 
with what the Mail and Eapress says on the 
subject. 

The Lockport Union refers to the Presi- 
dent’s message, and then says: ‘ The last 
suggestion, that the Federal Government 
take into its own hands all civil power in 
Utah, we believe presents the only feasible 
plan for the final extinction of polygamy. 
The infamous practice must not only be 
declared a crime under the law, but the 
power must also exist to punish promptly 
those who are guilty of it; and we know 
of nothing short of the exercise of absolute 
Federal authority in Utah that can be so 
relied upon to enforce in future a prohibi- 
tion of the polygamous practice.” This in- 











dorses President Arthur’s recommendation. 
Congress tried the law of 1862, and for years 
it has remained on the statute book of the 
nation a dead letter, for the want of execu- 
tion. In 1882 Congress enacted a more 
stringent law; and this, according to the 
recent report of the Utah Commission, is 
practically a failure so far as the continu- 
ance of polygamy is concerned. What, 
then, shall be done? The President’s an- 
swer is that the Government, by the requi- 
site legislation on the part of Congress, 
shall take the enactment and administration 
of all the laws in Utah directly into its own 
hands, and thus dispossess the territory of 
all local government, except as conducted 
by the agents of the General Government. 
We have no doubt, as we have often said 
in these columns, that this is the true rem- 
edy for the diseasg, and, indeed, the only 
remedy that contains any promise of cure. 
Though heroic and exceptional treatment, 
it is fully within the power of Congress, 
and no severer than the exigency demands. 

The executive branch of the Government 
will soon pass into the hands of President 
Cleveland; and one of the grave questions 
that will confront him is this Mormon 
problem. He cannot dodge it if he would; 
and we do not know that he will desire to 
dodge it. What will he do with it? What 
will he recommend to be done? What will 
be the policy of the new President and the 
Democratic Party toward Mormon polyga- 
my? Both may be assured that the people 
of the United States are not likely to be in- 
different observers of their course on this 
subject. The people are increasingly de- 
termined not to tolerate the continuance of 
this foul blot upon our political system, and 
any policy that looks in the direction of 
toleration, will and should receive their 
earnest protest and denunciation. 
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BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEAS- 
ANT! . 


Ir the brotherly love exhibited between the 
chief branches of Methodism were the only 
result of the Centennial Conference, which 
closed last week in Baltimore with a pastoral 
address and a ‘ love feast,” the Conference 
could not be called a failure. It was, in 
fact, a great success; but nothing that 
was done or said deserves half the atten- 
tion that the character of the intercourse 
between these long divided brethren de- 
serves. And yet the public press has 
failed to notice it, or even to report its 
formal expression in the _ resolutions 
adopted ; and the Centennial Daily and some 
other Methodist papers have been as blind 
to it as their secular contemporaries. The 
resolutions offered by Doctors McFerrin, 
Buckley, and others, and adopted amid so 
impressive a scene as that which moved the 
Conference on Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 17th, will undoubtedly become historic; 
but neither the Centennial Daily nor the 
secular dailies of Baltimore, thought it 
worth while to print them! 

The spirit of brotherly love controlled 
the Conference from the first. Bishop An- 
drews, in his address of welcome, by skill- 
ful touch set the chords vibrating, and his 
tender notes of praise to the illustrious 
dead of both branches— Simpson and 
Pierce, Pierce and Simpson—moved and 
charmed, and the message which he fancied 
that these united souls would send to their 
assembled brethren‘ Little children love 
one another ”’—became the keynote of the 
Conference. Not once was this delightful 
harmony suspended or threatened. Though 
but two of the delegates were members of 
the General Conference of 1844, at which 
the Church was rent in twain, all had par- 
ticipated in the strife and struggle between 
the two divisions, which time and formal fra- 
ternity have not so completely overcome as 
to leave no bitterness of feeling. If broth- 
erly regard and the desire for peace and 
uvity had not crowded out disturbing 
thoughts and recollections, there were oc- 
casions which might have been seized for 
the renewal of past animosities. 

The work of the Fraternal Commission of 
1876 prepared the way for the meeting of 
representatives of the two bodies with 
the rest of the family in the Ecu- 
menical Conference in London; the meet. 
ing in the Ecumenical Conference prepared 
the way for the holding of the Centennial 
Conference; and the opening of the way 











from heart to heart in the Centennial Con- 
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ference must lead to still better things in 
the future. Whatever may be the outcome, 
these words of the loved patriarch of the 
Church South, Dr. McFerrin, will ring in 
the ears of the separated brethren: ‘* We 
turned our backs on each other forty years 
ag®; but now we have looked each other 
in the face again, and there can be no room 
for hate in our hearts.’? In response, the 
Conference rose to its feet, passed the res- 
olutions without a dissenting voice, and 
sang, with a feeling and an emphasis most 
expressive and impressive, the lines: 
“ Together let us sweetly live, 
Together let us die.” 

The Conference closed with an old time 
Methodist love feast, aud the last hour, like 
the first, was one of deep feeling and sweet 
Christian fellowship. It was in spirit a 
family reunion, and the black man was 
there as a part of the family, bearing its 
name and sharing its honors. It would 
seem that the influence of the Conference 
must make itself felt in all the branches of 
American Methodism. 
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THE NICARAGUA TREATY. 


Tue gist of the Nicaragua treaty, recent- 
ly negotiated by the President, consists in 
the following provisions. 1. That the 
United States will build an inter-oceanic 
canal across the territory of Nicaragua, and 
will commence the work of construction 
within two years after the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty. 2. That, for the 
purpose of building this canal, the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua will set apart astrip of land 
two and a half miles wide, as neutral terri- 
tory, over which she is to continue to main- 
tain civil jurisdiction, and the inhabitants 
of which are to be citizens of Nicaragua. 
8. That the two Governments shall be the 
joint owners of the canal, and that one-third 
of the revenues arising therefrom shall be- 
long to Nicaragua, and the other two-thirds 
to the United States. 4. There shall be a 
perpetual alliance between the United 
States and the Republic of Nicaragua, and 
that the former will protect the integrity of 
the territory of the latter. 5, That the 
United States will make a loan of $4,000,. 
000 to the Republic of Nicaragua. 6. 
That the treaty is subject to ratification by 
the proper constitutional authority of each 
party thereto, and to the legislation by the 
appropriate legislative bodies of each, 
which is necessary to carry it into effect. 

The total length of the canal contem- 
plated in this treaty is about 145 miles, and 
the total estimated cost of building it is 
about $100,000,000. Lake Nicaragua, 
which is 120 miles long and about 40 miles 
wide, would be traversed through its entire 
length, so that the canal itself would be 
only 25 miles in length. A railway and 
telegraph line may be constructed along the 
canal and the southern shore of Lake Nica- 
ragua by the United States. The time 
required for completing the work is about 
six years. 

There is no doubt that the undertaking 
provided for in this treaty is entirely prac- 
ticable. The route selected across the 
Isthmus isthe best one that can be selected ; 
and the United States is abundantly able, 
without any financial embarrassment, to 
furnish the necessary funds for the purpose. 
There can be as little doubt that such a 
water-way, connecting the two oceans, 
would be an immense boon to the trade and 
commerce of this country, as well as of the 
world. The President, in his message 
commending the treaty to the considera- 
tion and approval of the Senate, does not 
overstate the commercial and national im- 
portance, present and prospective, of such 
a canal to the United States. It would be 
worth far more than it costs; and the prob- 
ability is that the revenue derived therefrom 
would in the end reimburse the Government 
forthe whole expense. The enterprise is by 
no means in any sense to be deemed a wild 
and visionary scheme. It has long been 
the settled conviction of those who have 
given any attention to the subject, that such 
a canal somewhere across the Isthmus 
must and will be constructed. The only 
question is when, by whom, and under 
what auspices and control the work shall 
be done. The United States, by reason of 
their contiguity to the Isthmus, and larger 
‘nterests in such a canal, ought to have the 
control of it; and, if so, then it [ought to 


are not at all surprised that these consider- 
ations should have had weight with the 
President, and that their outcome should 
be a treaty with the Republic of Nicaragua 
on the subject. The end at which the 
President aims commends itself to the 
judgment and good sense of the American 
people. 

The Senate ought to give to this treaty its 
most careful consideration. It certainly is 
not to be rejected at sight. The probabil- 
ity is that its adoption would lead to a con- 
troversy with Great Britain, growing out of 
its seeming conflict with the provisions of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, negotiated some 
thirty years ago, and which, as Great Brit- 
ain claims, is still in force. The treaty is 
very carefully worded relatively to this 
puint; and yet the United States ought not 
to do anything that would be inconsistent 
with good faith. The question of good 
faith, as we cannot doubt, will be fully con- 
sidered by the Senate before adopting the 
treaty; and it is quite possible that some 
modifications may be suggested that will 
relieve whatever difficulty exists, without 
rejecting the treaty as a whole. We should 
be sorry to have the matter so treated by 
the Senate as practically to result in an 
indefinite postponement of the whole sub- 
ject, so far as the United [States is ,con- 
cerned. 

The question of building such a canal 
has long been before the country, and, 
indeed, before the nations of Europe. Our 
interests on the Pacific coast, and our trade 
with Asia are increasingly giving emphasis 
to the importance of this question; and‘the 
time has fully come for a distinct and defi- 
nite policy on the part of the United States, 
This Government ought not practically to 
refuse to do anything on its part to attain 
the end, and at the same time play the 
game of ‘‘ the dog in the manger,” and thus 
refuse to let others do anything. What 
is wanted is a policy that looks to the end, 
and will secure it within a reasonable time. 
This the President has undertaken to fur- 
nish in the Nicaragua treaty. 


iii 


“EXPLOITS.” 


THERE isa very suggestive passage of 
Scripture (Dan. ix, 32) in which this word 
occurs. ‘The people that do know their 
God shall be strong and do exploits.” 
This was prophesied of those, probably, in 
the days of the Maccabees, who remained 
faithful to God when many of their breth- 
ren were carried away with the flatteries of 
Antiochus. That was an heroic age, and 
the deeds of those worthies who stood firm 
and defended the faith, refusing to sacri- 
fice to the ‘‘ abominable desolation” which 
was brought into the temple of God, will 
forever live in the records of sacred his- 
tory. It may be that they are referred to 
with the other worthies whose names are 
mentioned in the Eleventh of Hebrews. 
But is not this a day for the people who 
know the Lord to ‘do exploits” also? It 
is a false idea that it is only in times of 
violent persecution that murtyrs are dé- 
veloped, and that an *‘ exploit” is an action 
which is characterized by some splendid 
display of physical courage, or some heroic 
manifestation of faithfulness, such as is 
seen in the life of some Daniel, Samson, 
David or Stephen. But is not this a mis- 
taken idea? It is true that the sword is 
not now invoked by some infidel or apos- 
tate power against the Church of God, nor 
do men and women now have to confess 
Christ with the certainty of bonds and im- 
prisonment awaiting them, or even scourg- 
ings and cruel mockings. But are there no 
other circumstances surrounding the Chris- 
tian life which give opportunity for ‘‘ ex- 
ploits” on the part of the true disciple? 

It is said that in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity Satan sought to destroy,the Church 
by persecution, and failed; but that, when 
he joined the Church and began to patron- 
ize it with world power, he succeeded in 
well nigh smothering the life out of it. Is 
it not largely so now? Our danger does 
not lie in the fact that our lives are put in 
jeopardy every day; but it does lie in the 
way of false doctrine, in a corrupting alli- 
ance of the Church with the world, in an 
easy, albeit respectable indulgence of the 
unrenewed nature yet within us. The 
Church and the world have become wedded. 
Their lines, which at first crossed each other 








coalesced into parallels. Doctrine is toned 
down to meet the requirements of a skep- 
tical age, and the life of Christ in the per- 
son of his disciples has been largely ac- 
commodated to the demands of the world- 
ly patrons of the Church. Is there no op- 
portunity for exploits here? We do not 
mean with the sword or with the ox-goad, 
as in Shamgar’s hand, nor ina lion’s den or 
furnace of fire, as in the case of Daniel and 
the Hebrew children; but in a quiet, but 
none the less heroic determination to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world; to 
maintain a pure spiritual doctrine and life 
which shall stand out in contrast to the 
easy-going, careless, worldly thing that 
passes current for Christianity with the 
Church, but which the world itself detects 
and, while well pleased with it, despises and 
brands as hypocrisy. 

Is there no opportunity for some Chris- 
tian men to do exploits in stemming the 
tide of greed and lust for gold and world 
power which seems to possess all mankind, 
both in and out of theChurch? We do not 
say that there are none such; but they 
are few in number in comparison with the 
many who are swept away in the strong 
current ot the times in which we live. It 
is undoubtedly considered an “‘ exploit” for 
a man so to manage his business as to 
amass a fortune of millions in a few years; 
and he is heralded as a marvel and pub- 
lished as a philanthropist, if, out of these 
millions, 4 few thousands find their way into 
some channel of benevolence. Might it 
not have been a greater exploit, and one 
that would have found a record in God's 
book of remembrance, if he had had the cour- 
age not to have massed those millions by 
the questionable methods which the 
Church, half asleep, has winked at as she has 
dozed? Is there no opportunity for a Chris- 
tian mother to do an ‘‘ exploit” by refusing 
to be dictated to by the ungodly world in 
the matter of the way in which her chil- 
dren shall be educated and trained for the 
world? Is there no opportunity for a young 
man to do an exploit, as did Daniel, in 
refusing to eat the king’s meat, or to give up 
his prayer, three times a day, in his cham- 
ber, with his windows opened toward Jeru- 
salem? Is there no opportunity for a mul- 
titude of Christian men and women 
of time and means to ‘do exploits,” 
by giving themselves to some quiet, 
personal work for the Lord, among the 
poor and lowly, the destitute and 
friendless, rather than idling and dawd- 
ling away their time in the drawing-rooms 
of the fashionable world? Is there no op- 
portunity for some of our large and small 
Churches to do ‘* exploits ” in the way of a 
consistent and vigorous prosecution of the 
work of the Lord in a Church too largely 
at ease? 

There are one hundred, if not five hun- 
dred agents of the Devil at work every day 
and night to allure young men into the 
ways of vice and wickedness, where there is 
one Christian to draw them aside from the 
pathway that goes down to Hell. Is there 
not an opportunity for our Christian young 
men to *‘ do exploits” in this direction? We 
see many young men coming into the 
house of God Sabbath after Sabbath alone, 
when each one of them might be ac- 
companied by one, two, or three of their 
acquaintances, if they were courageous 
enough to seek them out and con- 
fess Christ before them. On the other 
hand, we may sately venture to say that the 
unbelievers have been far more successful 
in carrying (professedly) Christian young 
men into the theaters and other worse 
places. To stand alone and apart, if needs 
be, and maintain a consistent Christian 
life in this day is, for a young man, as great 
an exploit as it was for Jonathan to scale 
the wall with his armor bearer, and put to 
rout the Philistines. Oh! let us up, and be 
doing *‘exploits” in this day of worldly 
com promises and lukewarmness! 


-_— 


ConGREssMAN WARNER, of Ohio, has intro- 
duced a bill into the House of Representatives, 
providing for the issue of more legal tender 
notes, to take the place of bank notes that may 
be retired. Congress, according to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has the power to do this; but it is to be 
hoped that the members of Congress huve not 
lost all common, as well as‘ financial sense, If 
they have not, they certainly will not pass Mr. 











participate in the work of building it. We 





atthe perpendicular, have now well nigh 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Tur’ New Orleans Exposition, or the 
World’s Fair at New Orleans, was opened 
last week with appropriate ceremonies, in the 
presence of some thirty or forty thousand 
people. Major Burke, the General Director 
of the Exposition, made an address to the 
assembled thousands; and then Colonel 
Richardson, the President of the Exposi- 
tion, and the largest cotton planter in the 
world, delivered an address to the President 
of the United States, which, as read, was 
telegraphed to him at Washington, and to 
which the President gracefully rephed from 
the East Room of the White House. As 
he closed his reply, he declared the Expo- 
sition to be open, and then gently pressed 
his finger on an electric button, and in ten 
seconds the whole vast machinery in the 
Exposition Building was set in motion. 
The Rev. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, in 
this state, who was selected to make the 
opening prayer, after invoking the divine 
blessing on the officers, directors and man- 
agers of the Exposition, and on the manu- 
facturing, industrial, educational and re- 
formatory institutions of the country, pro- 
ceeded as follows: 





‘May this day mark the beginning of a new 
dispensation of prosperity and brotherhood, 
May there come from the influences of this: Ex- 
position, from these fields of industry, results 
whicb shall give the people more complete 
apparel and better food, more comfortable shelter 
and more thorough educational advantages. 
May it result in spreading out the golden sails 
of our paralyzed shipping, in starting the plow 
and opening the doors of the storehouses; and 
may there come to this land increased prosperity 
from this gathering together, from day to day, 
and month to month, of tae peoples of all states 
and countries. We pray that the past feeling of 
sectional discord may vanish from the North, 
South, East, and West, and that they may be- 
come four parts of our great national harmony. 
May it be the unification of North and South 
America.” 

Every patriot will say amen to these 
praying utterances of Dr. Talmage. While 
the Exposition specially concerns the South, 
and will consist most largely in the exhibi- 
tion of Southern products, and will, there- 
fore, reveal the industrial condition of the 
Southern States, it concerns the whole 
country, and is a matter of deep interest te 
the North and West, as well as the South. 
We trust that not a single state in the 
Union will be unrepresented in this Exposi- 
tion. The preparations are ample for every 
state, and also for foreign states. 

The expenses incurred in organizing the 
Exposition and preparing the necessary 
buildings and machinery, will not be far 
from three miliion dollars. And yet the 
stimulus to thought, the suggestions made 
by briaging together and inspecting the 
products and manufactures of different 
states, the advantages to accrue in the 
future development of our industrial and 
commercial interests, and the general feel- 
ing that all parts of the land are unified in 
one common destiny, and must prosper 
together or suffer together, will more than 
compensate for all the cost. New Orleans 
will this Winter, to thousands and tens of 
thousands, be a place of special attraction 
by reason of the Exposition, It is a good 
season of the year to go there, and the 
traveling facilities are ample for this pur- 
pose. Our expectation is that the Expo- 
sition will prove a grand success, We take 
the census of the country once in every 
decede, and we ought as often to have a 
world’s fair in some part of the land. 


Editorial Rotes, 


Ir isa very free platform from which Felix 
Adler, the apostle of Ethical Culture, speaks, on 
Sunday mornings, in this city. Last Sunday, his 
discourse was about Christmas. He is reported 
as saying that “ Christianity was, in its early 
days, a Gospel of glad tidings to the poor; that 
it promised a better era, an era of justice, sym- 
bolized by the Kingdom of Heaven” ; and that it 
was only after the lapse of years that the central 
doctrine of Christianity—an existence beyond 
the grave—was brought forward by the Fathers! 
He also said that the masses of the poor have 
lost this hope of happiness in a future life, and 
that Christmas is to them a port of mid-winter 
festival, indicating that the reign of wretchedness 
is passing, and that the Spring of a better era is 
coming. The “‘ masses of the poor” are greatly 











Warner’s bill. 


misrepresented in this statement. We doubt 
whether more than one in a thousand of them 
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disbelieves ina future life. The most abandoned 
characters believe, and in moments of danger 
tremble. Christianity has always been a Gospel 
of glad tidings to the poor; when it Lecomes 
something else its days will be numbered. 
There were never 80 many of this class in the 
Church as to-day ; Christianity was never more 
helpful or welcome to them. Its faith is a pres- 
ent support, an answer to their longings, and on 
it they launch fearlessly and even joyously into 
the great beyond. But what comfort, what 
ground of hope, does Mr. Adler's creed give 
them? “The poor,” he says, “may celebrate 
the festival with gladness; for, although the 
night of their misery is not yet past, the turning 
point bas been reached and the dawn is at hand, 
That this dawn may be hastened there must be a 
great moral movement amoung the poor them- 
selves.” In moments of transcendental medita- 
tion, under pleasant circumstances, the philoso- 
pher might find joy in the belief that a better 
day would come in time for suffering humanity ; 
but to the poor, pinched by poverty, distressed 
by injustice, with no time nor inclination to 
indulge in dreams of what is possibly in store 
for the race in the twenty-fifth or thirtieth cen- 
tury, the creed of Mr, Adler would be a mockery. 
Life would not be worth living, and death woud 
be the end of hope, the final catastrophe of a life 
of distress and disaster, 

Tue death of the Rev. George B. Blagden, 
D.D., removes from the Church on earth to the 
Charch triumphant, a loved and honored mivis- 
ter, who, for many years and through trying 
times, had served bis master well. Dr. Blagden 
was for a long period the sole pastor of the 
Olt South Church of Boston. As the in- 
firmities of advanced life approached, the late 
Dr. J. M. Manning became his associate, and 
later, when Dr. Blagde: found that he must be 
entirely relieved of his duties, the whole pastor- 
ate ‘developed on Dr. Manning. Dr. Blagden 
was a graduate of Yale, and a gentleman in the 
highest sense of the word. He was endowed 
with great dignity of manner, anda noble and 
conmanding person, blending naturally with 
his ministerial character into an impressive 
whole, which seemed to preserve in him the best 
traditions of the New England pulpit. He was 
eminently conservative in theology in his politi- 
cal sympathies, and as to many grave questions of 
re‘orm. His temper was too genial, his heart 
too Jarge and warm, and his training as a gen- 
tleman too broad to allow him to sink into a nar- 
row position, or permit himself to be thrown out 
of sympathy with his brethren. Some years ago 
a slight paralysis admonished him that the 
scytheman was always close upon his steps; bat 
up to the very last he seemed hale, vigorous, and 
in the beauty of a youthful old age, For the 
past few years he has made his home with his 
daughter in this city, and here last week he 
breathed his last in peace. 


We extend our sympathies to our editorial 

brethren of the Catholic press in France, who 
have been severely taken to task by His Holiness, 
their master, Between the different parties in the 
Church a severe conflict has been waged, which 
found ita strongest expression in the journals 
on each side. Thus the Univers, the ultra- 
montane organ flercely attacked the memory of 
Bishop Dupanloup. Pope Leo sends, under 
date of Nov, 4th, a letter to the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, declaring his pain at witnessing these 
“intestine dissensions among Catholics.”” He 
says: “The responsibility falls for the most 
part on writers, especially on journalists. Their 
passionate controversigs, their attacks on per- 
sons, their constant accusations and recrimina- 
tions, by giving daily sustenance to dissentions, 
make paciticatioa aud brotherly harmony more 
and more difficult.” He declares that the 
Church's supreme interest is “that its sons 
should cease to waste their time and strength in 
accusing and fighting each other, thu: giving 
their adversaries every facility for pushing 
further their impious designs.” He wishes the 
Nancio to exert all his influence “to put an 
end to the discord” his Holiness so much de- 
plores, and to “‘endeavor to persuade all, and 
especially journalists, to lay aside all discussion 
on the matters dividiag them.” He reminds all 
parties that the government of the Church rests 
entirely in the Holy See, with the minis- 
try under it, that the faithful have nothing 
whatever to do but to accept this teaching, and 
“Catholic newspapers should be the first to set 
an example of this kind.” He adds in conclu- 
sion : 

“ If, indeed, the action of the press were to result 
im rendering more diMficult to bishops the accom- 
plishment of their mission, if it resulted in a weak- 
ening of the respect and obedience due to them, if 
the hierarchical order established in the Church of 
God were disturbed by its inferiors arrogating to 
themselves the right of judging the doctrine and 
conduct of their rightful teachers and pastors—the 
work of these journals would not only be powerless 
for good, but on more than one account it would ve 
highly prejudicial.” 

The Roman Catholic papers express their snb- 
mission to this counsel and rebuke of the Holy 
Father ; but we fancy that “ journalism” will be 
enterprising enough to find methods wherein to 





say its say, even though the Pope disapproves 
ite speaking so freely of the adherents of an op- 
posing faction. 





AccorpINne to the Australian Churchman the 
Bishop of Melbourne has been expressing himself 
to his charge in a bold and free way as to the 
effect of prayer on the order of Nature. Every 
country has its own special pests, and in Mel- 
bourne they seem to be rabbits, whose depreda- 
tions provoked a devout Churchman to petition 
the Bishop to appoint a prayer to be read in the 
churches that ** God would strike all rabbits with 
sterility.” This gave the Bishop one half of his 
text. Mr. Moncure Conway, who was there on 
a visit, supplied the other half in his public in- 
quiry, **Could God be just and merciful and 
allow a snake to bite a good man on a mission of 
mercy?” These positions, about equally absurd, 
one in the Jine of pious credulity and the other 
of skeptical superticialism, were handled by the 
Bishop in the following fashion : 

* Man has an intellect which enables him to sub- 
ordinate Nature, and chain her to his use. People do 
not think this matter through to the bottom. Letit be 
grasped that God made an order of Nature, and gave 
man power to master Nature, and nine-tenths of 
the objections of free-thinkers—shallow-thinkers 
he called them—wouldn’t assail us any more; and 
our prayers would become more Christian. He had 
been told that he did not prize prayer, but there 
was no man in the colony who thought more highly 
of the privilege of prayer than he did, It was his 
life-breath. Let us pray for the command God in- 
tends us to have over the forces of Nature, to give 
us patience and fortitude, determination to deliver 
one who is subject to danger, to open our eyes to 
understand its cause, and to subordinate our will to 
God's, that we may forsake our evil ways, so that 
the evil may pass away from us. Crops were lost 
on account of rabbits; but what caused the rabbits 
but our sjoth and negligence? This was the decree 
of God, But Jet us flee to the decree of God, be dil- 
igent in the extermination of the rabbits, and theo 
we wou!d save our grass. Praying alone against 
the rabbits was saying in effect, ‘O, Lord, we have 
been careless and negligent, and the rabbits have 
become a pestilence; we intend still to be careless 
and negligent ; O, Lord, kill them for us,’ Cholera 
arose from filth and sinfulness, and other lands 
were prepared for the reception of the germs by 
drunkenness and debauchery; and we do not prevent 
its ravages because we do not attend to Nature’s 
laws. Let us look the matter in the eyes, and pray, 
*O, Lord Saviour, I suffer because of my faults; I 
acknowledge my faults; give me grace to see my 
fault and then to forsake it; bless me according as 
I yield my will to thine,’” 


Tue significance und chief interest of the 
World's Fair at New Orleans are not to be foand 
in the extent and vastness of the buildings and 
displays. What the Exposition proves, and what 
it promises with regard to the Suuth and the 
nation are matters worthy of deeper considera- 
tion and of far greater importance. The Expo- 
sition proves that the South has lived to rise 
from the poverty into which she was plunged at 
the close of the Civil War, when she had lost her 
property, her institutions, and her energy. 
The property lostin support of the Confederacy, 
the wealth inslaves that vanished when, by law, 
they were made valueless to their owners and 
free to themselver, and all the destruction and 
loases incident to intestine warfare, could have 
been borne and been overcome easily in a few 
years, had it not been that the emancipation of 
the slaves wrought an entire change in the 
institutions of the South, J’o become accus- 
tomed to that great change has taken the best 
part of two decades. The leisure class of the 
South vanished with the Confederacy, but the 
working class has only arisen from its ashes 
gradually. Of late years, however, a new ener- 
gy seems to have spread throughout the South, 
Its resources have been developed; its mines 
have been opened ; its wealth has been sought 
and found. The- causes producing this result 
have not been wholly internal. The change is 
due largely to the education of the South, en- 
couraged and fostered by the North. The spirit 
of this reawakening, of this new energy, has 
sought expression in a World’s Fair at New 
Orleans, to prove that the old lethargy has been 
shaken off, and that the South stands ready 
to-day to bear her part of the nation’s burdens 
and receive her share of the nation’s honors, 





WE feel sure that the tendency of the Exposi- 
tion will be to unite more firmly than ever before 
the different parts of the country. The people 
of the North, who have been accustomed to think 
and speak slightingly of the South, will feel, in- 
stead, a respect when they visit the Exposition, 
and the people of the South will forget their 
bitterness toward the North in extending the 
hospitality of their Crescent City. Only from 
such close relations can the different sections of 
the country be brought to realize that they are 
one in interest, in purpose, andin destiny. The 
visitors to New Orleans will see the black and 
white elements of the South striving, side by 
side, to show to the world the capabilities of 
their soil. May we not believe that the Exposi- 
tion will teach them that their interests are com- 
mon? Can we not see at least a faint promise 
that race antagonism is to lose its bitterness, 
and that race discriminations are to be laid 





aside? If the Exposition can in the least degree 
hasten the time when race prejudices shall be 
done away with, and the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Fourteenth Amendment shall be carried 
out, it will not be held in vain. The tollow- 
ing words of George W. Cable, in the January 
Century, are full of hope, and the more so that 
they are the words of the son and grandson of 
slave owners : 


“T take upon me to say again here that there isa 
moral and intellectual intelligence there [in the 
South) which is not going to be much longer be- 
guiled out of its mora! right of way by questions of 
political punctilio, but will seek that plane of uni- 
versal justice and equity which it is every people’s 
duty before God to seek, not along the line of poli- 
tics—God forbid !—but across it and across it and 
across itas many times as it may lie across the 
path, until the whole people of every once slave- 
holding state, can stand up as one man, saying, ‘ {s 
the freedman a free man?’ and the whole world 
shall answer ‘ Yes,’ ” 





Nor since the burning of its theater in 1877 
has the city of Brooklyn met with a greater 
calamity by fire than last week, when the St. 
John’s Home, the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
for boys, was burned with a loss of twenty-two 
lives. ‘I'he frequency of such great fires during 
the past few years, with all their attendant hor- 
rors, is a most terrible thing to contemplate. 
With an increasing density of population it has 
become necessary to make our public buildings 
continually larger and higher; but the equal 
necessity of increasing at a corresponding rate 
precautions against fire and all kinds of acci- 
dents has usually been overlooked. And so if 
was in the St. John’s Home. The Asylum, in 
1862, had passed through the experience of one 
fire, in which two children were burned; and 
yet it built in its stead a much larger building, 
one that accommodated nearly eight hundred 
children, without providing any other means of 
exit for the upper stories, in case of fire, 


than by the staircases and _ interior fire- 
escapes! [t is true that the building con- 
taining the boiler was separated from the 


mein building by five or®ix teet, but the infirm- 
aries were situated in the upper part of tbis 
boiler building, with no fire- escape communica- 
tion with the main building. The poor children 
who were under treatment there had no chance 
of escape, when once the lower story was ablaze, 
In the main building the conditions were almost 
similar, except that the fire did not cut off es- 
cape. An immense loss of life was there averted 
by the commendable behavior of both sisters and 
children, There was no panic. On receiving 
the alarm, Sister Anthony said: ‘‘ Now, chil- 
dren, remember what you have been taught, 
and you will get out safely.” And their fire. 
drill saved their lives. It jis always difficult to 
attach blame, in case of any great calamity, at 
the right place. It would seem, however, that 
the building authoritics and ,inspectors must be 
held responsible in this case. After the burning 
of the Brooklyn Theater, a special commission, 
appointed to examine the buildings of the city, 
pronounced the asylum amply provided with 
means of escape! A single suggestion was made 
by them in regard to the doors. We are told 
that the building, which proved to be a tinder- 
box, was also considered fire-proof! Of what 
use, pray, are the opinions and reports of such 
inspectors and commissioners? They serve only 
to encourage baseless confidence. Let us once 
get competent and trustworthy inspectors, and 
there will be an end of tinder-boxes and fire- 
cages. 


Tue legislature of this state will, on the sec- 
ond Tuesday in January, proceed to choose a 
senator of the United States to succeed Senator 
Lapham, whose term expires on the 4th of next 
March, The leading Republican politicians of 
the state have for some weeks been busy in can- 
vassing the field and advocating the claims of 
their favorites. Mr. Depew has withdrawn 
his name, and it now looks as if Presi- 
dent Arthur's name might be withdrawn. 
This leaves Messts, Evarts and Morton, of this 
city, as the only prominent names mentioned 
jn connection with this office. The strong 
probability is that one or the other will be 
chosen ; and, fortunately for the state and for 
the Republican Party, both are so well fitted for 
the office that the choice of either will give the 
state asenator who will be alike an honor to 
the state and to the party choosing him. Mr. 
Evarts would be the abler debater on the floor 
of the Senate, and in respect to purely constitu- 
tional and legal questions would be the superior ; 
and yet, in respect to matters of finance and 
business, Mr. Morton would have the advan- 
tage, and would, as we think, be the wiser and 
more effective Senator. The Republican mem- 
bers of the legislature will, by a preliminary 
caucus, ascertain which of the two commands 
the largest preference; and, this being ascer- 
tained, they should then be unanimous in the 
election of the party favorite. Thereis ro oc. 
casion for any bitterness or strife over two 
such admirable candidates fer th> position. 





Tue temperance question in Ohio is, as the 
result of party movements, in a thoroughly 
muddled state; and it is difficult for even the 





most sagacious thinker to see the way out of it. 
The constitution of the state forbids the passage 
of any license law by the legislature thereof. 
The Scott law, which, though not a license law, 
imposed a tax upon the liquor business, has just 
been overturned by the Democratic members of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio; and this leaves the 
business without any special regulation by law. 
In 1883 the people rejected two proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, one of which author- 
ized the legislature to license, or tax, or prohibit 
the liquor traffic, according to its discretion, 
while the other forbade the manufacture or sale 
of intox:cating liquors in the state. The Pro- 
hibitionists form but a small fragment of 
the voters of the state, and at present have no 
prospect of getting themselves into power, at 
least for some time tocome. The Democrats, 
who are notoriously in alliance with the saloon 
and rum interests, and look largely to that in- 
terest for their political support, have both the 
executive and legislative branches of the state 
government in their hands, and cannot be ex- 
pected to do anything for the cause of tem- 
perance, Such is the state of the facts 
as now existing; and, for the present at 
least, the liquor interest, free from taxation and 
free from any restraint by law, seems to be in 
the ascendancy ; and there it must remain until 
there shall be some readjustment of the moral 
forces of the state in favor of the cause of tem- 
perance. That day, we trust, will soon come. 





Tue Hawaiian treaty which was negotiated in 
1875, and which went into operation in 1876, has 
just been renewed for seven years longer by the 
two Governments, so far as it can be done without 
the action of Congress. The treaty admits a 
series of articles, being the products or manu- 
factures of the Hawaiian Islands, including 
sugar, molasses, and rice, into this country free 
of duty, and also a list of articles, being the pro- 
ducts or manufactures of the United States, into 
the Hawaiian Islands free of duty. The result 
for the first six years of the treaty is that the 
United States exported to the Hawaiian Islands 
merchandise amounting, in the aggregate, to the 
value of $13,033,314, and, in duties remitted on 
articles brought from the Islands into this coun- 
try, lost $13,717,436 in revenue that would other- 
wise have been collected. That is to say, our 
total export trade with the Ixlands was, during 
this period, $684,122 less than the revenue that 
the United States relinquished, which would 
have otherwise been collected on imports from 
the Hawaiian Islands. ‘This certainly is not a 
very flattering showing in the way of reciprocity. 
Moreover, the consumers of sugar on the Pacific 
coast have derived no advantage from the treaty 
in the way of reduced cost on the article. Mr. 
Spreckles’s monopoly in San Francisco has so 
manipulated the sugar business under this treaty 
that the people have the privilege cf paying 
about two cents a pound more for Sandwich 
{sland sugar than is paid by the people on the 
Atlantic coast for sugar admitted under tariff 
duties. Congress, before legislating for the con- 
tinuance of this treaty seven years longer, would 
do well to look at these facts, and duly estimate 
their argumentative force in determining what 
shall be done. We certainly do not seem to have 
gained much advantage from the operation of 
the treaty. 


Tue Herald, of this city, recently published a 
list of the divorce cases pending at the time, be- 
fore referees. Thirty-three of these cases were 
pending before referees appointed by the judges 
of the Supreme Court of this city; twenty were 
pending before referees appointed by judges of 
the Superior Court ; and ten of them were pend- 
ing before referees appointed by the Court of 
Common Pleas. The whole number was sixty- 
three such cases ; and this is, perhaps, a fair aver- 
age of the number pending at all times, which 
gives some idea of the operations of the divorce 
mill in this city. These referees virtually try 
the cases referred to them, hear the evidence, 
and make up a judgment upon the facts sub- 
mitted to them, which, being reported to the 
court or judge, and being approved by the same, 
disposes of the case involved therein. These 
referees generally sit in secret, and the law ex- 
pressly provides that, when such a suit is before 
a referee, no parties, except the attorneys in the 
cuse, shall have access to the papers. Nearly all 
divorce euits are thus referred, and the conse- 
quence is that, practically, a secret system of se- 
curing divorces is in operation. The cases are 
not heard in open court, and are not tried by 
a jury. The theory of the system is to keep the 
scandal of such suits from public notice. We 
think 1t would be much better to endure what- 
ever evils may arise from an open trial before a 
court, rather than to incur the evils attendant 
upon this secret mcde of doing the business. 
The tendency of the mode is to multiply the 
number of divorce suits, as well as to furnish fa- 
cilities for obtaining a divorce that ought not to 
granted. It often happens, under this system, 
that a woman is divorced from her husband, 
with absolutely no knowledge that any proceed- 
ings have been taken to this end, and, conse- 
quently, with no opportunity to put in a de- 
fense. The system is a method for making di- 
vorce easy. The interests of society, and those 
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of the family, demand that the system shall be 
changed, and that all divorce trials shall be open 
before the general public. 





...-Missionary work is very generally sus- 
pended in and near Canton, on account of the 
Franco-Chinese war. Twenty of the chapels 
of the American Baptist mission in that prov- 
ince have been looted, most of the schools have 
been suspended, and the native Christians are 
passing through a storm of persecution. A sim- 
ilar state of affairs prevails at Ningpo. The 
residences and chapels of all the missionaries, 
Protestant and Catholic, in Wen-Chau have 
been burned, and the soldiers sent to protect 
the foreigners were among the leaders of the 
mob. Missions must sutfer severely by this un- 
just war, and it is to be feared that the worst 
is yet to come. 

....We infer, from a statement in the Catholic 
Pastoral Letter, that the Church in this coun- 
try is not to be put at once on a canonical footing 
by the decrees of the Plenary Council. The 
full application of canon law is, we are told, 
impracticable, but there has been an approach 
toward perfect organization. The chief feature of 
the canonical system is the securing of the rights 
and interests of the pastors. Under the mission- 
ary system the tenure of pastor is determined 
solely by the will of the bishop, What guaranty 
has been made to the priest can only be known 
to the public after the Pope shall have approved 
the decrees and the proper authentics have pro- 
mulgated them. 


...-The Congregational statistics for the pres- 
ent year will show a net gain of 5,340 members, 
the total now being 401,549. The increase is be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen per cent. on the 
total of last ycar. It is encouraging, but not 
what it ought to be, One-fourth of the 
ehurches are marked as “not supplic:.,” while 
less than a fourth are reported as haviuy ‘ pas- 
tors.” Where are the shepherds? If every min- 
ister were a pastor, there still would be over a 
hundred churches without supply of any kind. 
Perhaps the Methodist circuit system might 
solve one of the difficulties. 


...-Church debts are not recommended by 
the Catholic pastoral, nor are they condemned, 
Those who have them are urged to pay them 
off so as to save the interest, and those who 
have them not are to be hindered somewhat by 
decrees from getting them. But it is as natural 
to run into debt as to run into sin, ani Churches 
of all denominations ere subject to the tempta- 
tion. Church legislation prohibiting trustees 
from incurring debts, amounting to more than 
one-tenth of the value of the property, might be 
wise, 

....The Catholic Mirror speaks of the proposed 
Government aid to education as “ foolish,” * un- 
American,” *‘ despotic,” (sic) and “ unconstitu- 
tional.” The Government has helped education 
in many ways. [t has given public lands, made 
appropriations for the Freedmen and Indians, 
and printed, at public expense, various docu 
ments helpful to the cause. It is neither * un- 
American,” nor ‘* despotic,” to advance the sys- 
tem of public education; nor is any American 
likely to think so, unless he is opposed to that 
system. 

...--On Monday morning of this week the 
telegraph carried to all sections of the country 
the news that an immense hotel, in process of 
erection, near the Exposition building in New 
Orleans, had fallen to the ground with an awful 
crash, Though it was on the Sabbath day, some 
forty men were at work on the building, pushing 
it forward as fast as possible in order to furnish 
extra accommodations to the throng of visitors 
attending the great Exposition. One of the 
workmen was instantly killed and two others 
were seriously wounded. 


....-The Senate last week passed the bill for 
admitting a portion «f Dakota into the Union 
asastate. The Republicans voted in favor of 
the bill, and the Democrats voted solidly against 
it. The Democratic House of Representatives 
will undoubtedly refuse to pass the bill ; and the 
only reason for this course is the fact that Da- 
kota, if admitted into the Union, would be a 
Republizan state. This ought not to be a reason 
one way or the other. 


-..-The Church of Rome is awaking to the im- 
portance of missionary work in our own and for- 
eign lands. A yearly collection is ordered to be 
taken in all the dioceses for foreign missions and 
for missions among the Indians aud Negroes. 
Unfortunately there are many neglected fields 
among the Indians. As Protestant Churches 
refuse to occupy them, let them not complain if 
the Catholics enter them. 


----The senior General Superintendent of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, Doctor Rice, has 
just passed away, at the age of 69. He was a 
native of Maine, and a fellow student at Bow- 
doin of the poet Longfellow. Since the recent 
union of the various Methodist Churches in 
Canada, he has been one of the two general su- 
Perintendents or bishops of the united Church. 


eee - Bismarck is not to be pitied for his defeats 
in Parliament. He has coquetted by turns with 
all parties, using or betraying them as his im- 





mediate interests required. There is reason for 
believing that constitutional government is lit- 
tle to his liking. His creed is: The Emperor is 
autocrat, and Bismarck wields his power. 


....The bill of Congressman Millard provides 
that the President of the United States shall be 
elected for six years, that he shall be ineligible 
for re-election, and that, after his term of serv- 
ice has expired, he shall annually receive from 
the Government the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars. Such an amendment to the Constitution 
would be a decided improvement, 


-...In reference to the question of the United 
States Senatorship from this state, Mr. Evarts 
is reported as saying: ‘‘I am not inattentive to 
the mention that has been made of my name for 
the office, and circumstances will doubtless com- 
pel me within a few days to formally announce 
thatI am a candidate.” New York State has no 
fitter man for the position. 


..-.-The Harvard faculty has shut down on 
the game of football, and the Princeton faculty 
has decided that in the future her students may 
play only upon college grounds. Since Yale 
cannot play alone, it appears that the game of 
football must ga! 


.-..The McPherson bank bi.l, which has been 
passed by the Senate, allows the national banks 
to issue notes equal to the par value of the bonds 
deposited for their security. This, though bet- 
ter than nothing, is tar from being an adequate 
solution of the bank question. 


-..-The indications are increasing chat the 
Senate will not approve of the Spanish Treaty. 
The drift of public sentiment is certainly very 
strongly against it ; and this is likely to influence 
the action of the Senate. 

...-The African Methodist Episeopal Church 
has lost one of its ablest and soundest bishops by 
the death of Bishop William F. Dickerson. He 
was in the prime of hfe, having scarcely passed 
his fortieth year. 

....We publish this week a very clever sketch 
by Mrs. Schayer, the author of “ Tiger Lily and 
Other Stories.” We feel sure that our readers will 
not begrudge the extra amount of space given to 
the story. 

....The present Congress, in the two branches 
composing it, has before it an aggregate of more 
than ten thousand bills, not one-twentieth of 


which will ever take the form of actual legisla- 
tion. 

















TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscribers 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 
us hearty praise of the paper and tell us of 
the firm hold it has with them and in their 
families. We have a great many sub- 
scribers who have taken the paper continu- 
ously for thirty-five years, and our hope is 
that they may live to take it for thirty- 
five more. 

We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 


club terms, and renew for from two to five 
ears, thus making a handsome saving. A 
arge proportion of our subscribers already 
do this. While there are many papers 
cheaper in price than THE INDEPENDENT, 
we hazard nothing in saying that no one of 
them, even if given away, is as cheap as 
Tue INDEPENDENT, quantity and quality of 
reading matter being taken iato considera- 
tion. No other weekly paper in the world 
presents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little. 
Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 
TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
One year, postage f1ee........0..ccseeee -$3 
Sixmonths ‘“ ‘* 1 
eS ** .. * ccennesscunctieewncen: 2 
5 





‘Three months ‘“* * 
One subscription, two years............. 
One subscription, five years............. 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tue INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to piace the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

‘o those who receive this copy of the 
paper who are not at present subscribers, 
we strongly urge them to at once become 
so. No other weekly religious or literary 
newspaper can furnish you with such a 
fund of krowledge and be to you such a 
help and educator as THe INDEPENDENT. 
Send as per terms upon tbe 3ist page, for 
any length of time agreeable to you, asa 
test of what the paper is and to make its 
acquaintance, 
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or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers, no matter where 
published, can have an estimate of cost fur- 
nished upon application to us; and we will 
send our revised list of periodicals with 
which we club at reduced rates to any one 
asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


SoorHinG AND HEaLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried frend 
and always proves true. 


College, school, and other reading rooms 
\ 
U 





——___—_- 
ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


How, H. W. Dana, Lincoln, Il!.,is making up a 
colony of well-to-do people for Swift County. Minn., 
the Banner Country the Corn-growiog aud 
aizving region of Southern Minnesota). Farmers. 
echanics, and business men, who want coo 

ools, churches, and society wanted. Particulars 
on application. 
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KNITTING SILK. 

Every one of the lady readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
are interested in the large advertisement in this 
week's paper of Messrs. ing Bros. 2., Nos, 
455 and 457 Broadway. ne of the most 
reputable houses doiug buriness in thie city, and ony 
statement made by them can be relied upon. A read- 





ing of their advertisement will show any one the 
necessit d desirability of using Pure Thread Kuit- 
ting Silk as manufactured by them 


and instructions for koitting, crocheting, etc. 


DEATH CLAIMS ON LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 

Some idea of the amount and wide range of buei- 
ness done by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
ma ained by aglance at the death claims paid 
by it last month, They came from noomz every tate 
in the Union. Louis Riviere, of Port-au-Prince, West 
Indies; Phocien Carre, of Paris (France); José M. 
Otahegui, of San Luis Potosi (Mexico); and Jose 
Freixa, a merchant of Barcelona, Spain, are amon 
the claims paid in distant lands, while in New You 
City there were paid, besides others, death claims of 
$12,0000n the policy of Arthur Morrell. Jr., a mer- 
chant, and $0,000 on one of George H. Bissell, an oil 
producer.— Times. 
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SOHMER & CO. 


prive, and of the great improvements i: manufac- 
ta foring the last few years, is be- 
coming 
cre business, but also in the “a 
tion” as makers of the first cisse, It 
years ago that their business was more or less con- 
fined to New York, ‘lo-day it extends all over the 
United States, and even beyond, to South America and 


giving most of his attention to the factories, 

of which there are two. = 

Messrs, SHEPPARD Knapp & Co, Sixth Avenue and 

Thirteenth Street, are offering a very large assort- 

ment of c iepets, rugs, and upholstery goods at pres- 
ent low prices. J 

etl a 

a les of furs are now being offere 
MMe a te Bro., atlarge reductions from 


d kitchen, lest some one of 
supplies for the leundry mitations on D 
» forced upon 
tewlarly for the name, Nothing suits as well or proves 
&> harmless as PeARLINE. 


ng letter from Lieutenant Greely speaks 
inthe fo eeat ‘erms of the superiority of the high 
grade pmerioas, — porcign watches, and will 
antes Newpunvrort. Mass., Nov. 24th, 1884. 
eueraticasston T derived tro the performance, 
isfaction I deriv 5 
in ‘ibe aretic ‘Circle, of Watch No. 44192, made by 


your company. 
y personal observa- 
It was tn use by me for all of my eo ey 


the most reliable watch in the expedi- 








subjected to ——— a ~m— 
anges of tem \e 

a ortunately peeved oo for our 

“ir. Howard Watch and Clock Oo. 


dress shirts, an 
customer, and 


. - 
Y English Scarfs, as m.- 
Le ny Pia ote eels On and nv end of other 
articles necessary iy qentiomes 8 com ip. honest 
e 
f Ira Perego since it: establishment, almost 


ws NR. TERRY & 11539 _Broadw 
corner Zith Street. HATS Ss of all. kinas. 
Our Iskin garmen a 





THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 
SEND 2-cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, Ga,, 
for Riddle Book with Tluminatea Cover, Amu ing, 
RELIABLE PIANOS. 


THose of our friends who are expecting to purchase 
@ first claes Piano, and who wish Ro do So ® 
Honally moderate prices, are 


6 most satisfactory 
in the world, - 
vertisement in another column, 


ENTERTAINMENT. 








BELGIAN Pr 
Corner 55t 


NORAMA COMPANY, 
ATT Z 


treet and Seventh Av 
E OF TUAN, 


dmission, 0 cents, Children, 9% cents. 
Sunday's Admission for this month, 25e, Children 10c. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


h Syst scre nt 
PLUMBING at PULLMAN. Paunphiet 
free, Dunnam House Drarrace 

s Co., 231 East 42d St., New York. 


KING & OO., Owego, N. Y., manufacturers or Hand- 
made Harness. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GREAT REDUCTION (N PRICE OF 


CARPETS. 


RUGS, MATS, DRUGGETS, Etc., 


PREVIOUS TO OUR ANNUAL INVENTORY. 

IN THE MAGNITUDE OF A SEASON'S BUSI- 
NESS THERE [8 AN ACCUMULATION OF BROK- 
EN LOTS AND SINGLE (PIECES IN ALL THE 
DIFFEKENT GRADES, WHICH WE DO NOT IN- 
TEND DUPLIUVATING, AND SHALL CLOSE OUT 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS. 


50 PAIRS CURCOMAN CURTAINS AT @15; 
WORTH 825 PER PAIR. 

300 PAIRS JUTE VWLOURS (TINSELLED) AT 6%: 
WORTH 850 PER PATR. 

700 PAIRS CHE NILLE DADU CURTAINS AT 810; 


WUKTH 816 PER PAIR. 
50 PAIRS TAMBOUR LACE CURTAINS, 8; , 


WORTH #12 PER PAIR 
600 PAIRS GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, #5; 


WORTH 610 PER PAIR 
1,000 PAIRS NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 
FROM #1 PER PAIR. 
WINDOW SHADES: (A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


«& O6., 
SIXTH AVE, AND 18TH ST. 


THE SUN 
Type Writer. 
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A Perfect Working Type-Writing Ma- 
chine for 
si rR2.00. 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
1 to write with it in_ a‘ 
a. Aas ph | - , erect work. it is small, weighs but 


per. 
434 lbs. Packed in box for shipping by express. It 1s 
- a toy, but a perfect and durable machine. 


Send for circular. 


E. C. LOCKE, Agent, 





half a century ago. Christmas 
and New Y 
firma 








2-Biade Knife, 50 cts. 
Hand-forged, Razor Steel. 
Good for man or boy, Fine 
3-Biade Knife, #1. All 
blades replaced free if soft cr 
flawy. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
40 Courtlandt Street, New York, New York, 









A DAINTY GHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Cut gives exact size of all parts. 

Pearl handle, silver finish. Price, 82, post- 
paid, 48-page list, free. Also,“ How to Usea 
Razor.” 

MAHER & GROSH, 
‘14% 8 Street, Toledo, Ohjo, _ 











THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGBT-IROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
18 THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


AGENTS WANTED. ; 


N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and pe 
sous building. 


Mention The Independent. 
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WHOLE CARPETS, 


Oriental and Fur Rugs. 


Have just opened an extensive assort- 
ment of the above goods, which have been 
carefully selected for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


They are offered at unprecedented in- 
ducements in price, and are exceedingly 
choice. 


Proadwvay KH 19th dt. 


-_> 


¢€ Asenold, 
(a O 
‘6 onstable hk ta 


FURS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


We are offering a very choice éelection 
of Genuine Fine Furs (London Dye), in 
Seal Sacques, Dolmans and Ulsters, 
Smailer Furs in Sets and Single Pieces; 
also Fur Trimmings, Wolf Mats, Jap- 
anese Goat Hearth Rugs, Carriage and 
Sleigh Robes, etc., ete, 


Proadevay c Ky 19th dt, 


NEW YORK. 











Financial. 


STATE BANKS. 


ConGress, by the act of February 19th, 
1873, declared *‘ that it shall be the duty of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, to report 
anuually to Congress, under appropriate 
heads, the resources and liabilities, exhibit- 
ing the condition of the banks, banking 
companies, and savings banks organized 
under the laws of the several states and 
territories, such information to be obtained 
by the Comptroller from the reports made 
by such banks, banking companies, and 
savings banks, to the legislatures or officers 
of the different states and territories.” 
Where such reports cannot be obtained, it 
was made the duty of the Comptroller to 
supply the deficiency, ‘‘from such other 
authentic sources as may be available.” 

The Comptroller of the Currency, acting 
in pursuance of this law, says, in his last 
report, that, ‘‘ through the courtesy of state 
officers, returns of state banks, savings 
banks, and trust and loan companies have, 
during the past year, been received from 
twenty-two states.” He adds, that ‘‘ many 
of the states and territories, including Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Oregon, and Dakota, do not require 
periodiéal returns of the condition of the 

ifferent classes of banks organized under 
their laws.” 

The number of such institutions reported 
in 1881, was 683, with aggregate resources 
and tiabilities amounting to $575,500,139. 
This number in 1882 was increased to 704, 
with resources and liabilities amounting to 
#633,819,998, and again increased in 1888 
to 788, with resources and liabilities 
amounting to $724,479,618. The report 
for 1884 shows 852 banks, with aggregate 
resources and liabilities amounting to 
$760,949,457. These figures do not include 
the Savings Banke in these states and 
territories, and they do not include any 








returns from those states and territories 
from which no returns have been made. 
They are, consequently, not a full and 
exhaustive exhibit of all the facts relating 
to the subject. If all the facts had been 
obtained, the number of banks, with their 
resources and liabilities, would have been 
very considerably enlarged. 

The general fact appearing in this report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, is that 
the state bank system in this country is by 
no means going into disuse. In 1881 the 
number of state banks reported was 683; 
and in 1884 the number had risen to 852. 
All the states have laws for the incorpora- 
tion, the regulation, and management of 
state banks. Capitalists who propose to 
organize a bank, may, at their option, do 
so under state laws or under the law of 
Congress. Their object will not be so much 
the general good as to make a profitable in- 
vesitment of capital; and when they com- 
pare the two systems with reference to 
their own interest, they will find no special 
advantages in the national system over 
the state bank system, with the single 
exception of the privilege of issuing a 
note circulation, which is now virtually 
prohibited by the ten per cent. tax on the 
notes of state banks. Let this tax be 
abolished, and there can hardly be a doubt 
that the number of state banks would be 
very considerably increased. 

We are by no means advocating the state 
bank system as preferable to the national 
system; the country, as we believe, will be 
better served by the latter than it can pos- 
sibly be by the former; and yet it is 
well to look at the facts precisely as they 
exist. The national system is not only 
confronted with the continued existence and 
increase of state banks, but it is liable to a 
total collapse, growing ont of the payment 
of the public debt and the withdrawal of 
Government bonds from the market. No 
such danger impends over state banks. 
They can go on increasing indefinitely in 
number, no matter how rapidly the public 
debt may be extinguished. And, in large 
cities, where their chief reliance for profits 
consists in their deposits, they can get 
along very well without a note circulation. 
If Congress means to preserve the national 
system, as against competition by the state 
system, it must make the former more in- 
viting to capitalists as a mode of investing 
their capital. 


SILVER DOLLARS. 


Tue Treasurer of the United States, in 
his annual report, says that the amount of 
standard silver dollars coined up to Sep- 
tember 830th, 1884, under the law of 1878, 
was $182,380,829, of which the Treasury 
held $142,349,409. The amount in circula- 
tion was $39,801,958, or about twenty-one 
per cent. of the total coinage; and of the 
amount held in the Treasury $97,094,881 
was for the redemption of outstanding 
silver certificates. The constant accumu- 
lation of these dollars in the Treasury has 
made it necessary to build a new storage 
vault in Washington, with the estimated 
capacity to hold about $50,000,000 in silver; 
and another vault is being constructed in 
New Orleans which, when completed, will 
hold some $28,000,000 more in silver, 
These vaults will in due season be crammed 
with silver dollars, and need to be supple- 
mented by other vaults, if Congress keeps 
in operation the present silver law. 

We do not see how anybody can invent 
a decent reason for the continuance of this 
great financial blunder. The silver law of 
1878 was originally passed against the best 
sense of the country, and not because there 
was apy real need for silver dollars for 
business purposes. A temporary craze on 
this subject had taken hold of the popular 
mind, especially in the Western and South- 
ern States; and mainly for political reasons 
Congress passed the law, and then repassed 
it over the President’s veto. 

The result of the experiment shows that 
the measure was ill-advised, and that, prac- 
tically, the people did not want and do not 
now want these silver dollars for any mon- 
etury use. Phe Government buys the sil- 
ver, coins the dollars, and then stores them 
up inthe vaults of the Treasury; and all 
this to no practical end that concerns the 
interest of the general public. These dol- 
lars, though made by law a legal tender at 
their face value, are not the commercial 








equivalent of gold dollars, and hence are a 
debased coin. If the coinage be continued, 
the time will come, and that, too, at no 
distant period, when silver will become 
practically the standard of value, and gold 
will seek its commercial home in other 
countries. We must, by a well known law 
of trade, ultimately lose nearly the whole 
of our stock of gold, if we keep on coining 
silver dollars. Prices and values will then 
be computed in these dollars. 

How much longer will Congress persist 
in this folly? How much further will it 
carry the country toward the ‘impending 
crisis? These questions nobody can now 
answer. The time, however, will come 
when the financial distresses of the people 
with thunder in the halls of Congress and 
curse the stupidity that caused them. Then, 
if not before, Congress will open its eyes, 
and stop the operations of a law whose 
whole history is simply that of evil with 


no compensating benefits. 
——_— 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarterly 
reports of several of the State Banks doing 
business in this city, to which we call the 
especial attention of our readers interested 
in finance. The stocks of our City Banks 


are largely held for investment by individ- 
uals and corporations all over the country. 
A summary of the more important items of 
the reports is given below: 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


8. ic venéniduetactcouewn $10,077,444 
Capital stock. .?........secccecee oe 700,000 
PE SEs 6 cicidnncaveerees 302,691 


ST. NICHOLAS BANK. 


ROGOWFOOS... oo ccccccccvcccecscscccere $5,062,407 
Capital stock........-cecceesscoosees 500,000 
Undivided profits ....... 0 © ....eeee 339,723 


MURRAY HILL BANK, 












Resources...........+. .+ ee «+ $1,570,698 
Capital stock....... ‘ 100,000 
ee oon 100,000 
Undivided profits........... ianane 76,391 
NORTH RIVER BANK, 
ROSOUTONS.... cccccccccccccccceccesces #2,315,435 
Capltal stacks... ccescccsccccccess- 0c 240,000 
EL, cv cceavcssosenends e6eeeees 53,437 
Undivided profits... 1... . se ee eee 41,768 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 

IE oc cccrcccceccsscscescsocs $1,074,188 
Cupital stock........-cecees eccecce 

ED ckccnnknbhoreneatncnedonest 35,000 
Undivided profits. ............++2++6 18,676 

BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
DE. ~cichesecadernsaneeaernt $14,065,268 
Capital stock. ..........ccccccces ° 800,000 
Piccichiwecidetesdanetewants 200,000 
Undivided profits..............00.- 340,882 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Eee + $4,245,685 
Capital stock 300,000 
TT 150,000 
Undivided profits 92,932 
IID. kcsincccovssccceseceneses $19,318,436 
SN DORON, « 6:5 0'65:600000+0800-06008 3,000,000 
ree 1,743,436 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
EEE cinnrnsstecencaniornecenes $1,044,668 
EROS Ee 100,000 
Undivided profits...............0...- 66,733 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
Ris vk cued rencsrsesosecerses $2,473,886 
EE MON oneeacctaresstnskiogen 000 
reer Povccevcce 250,000 
Undivided profits...............000. 58,733 
MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





Nornine new has developed in financial 
circles during the past week ; but the gener- 
al features of the money market remain 
much the same as has been noted in this 
column for weeks past. There is an un- 
der-current, however, that indicates a com- 
ing demand for the idle surplus of the 
local banks, to assist in the moving of the 
large stocks of corn‘and wheat that have 
accumulated at interior points. This will 
cause a considerable amount of money to 
be put in circulation, which will do much 
toward clearing away the stormy aspect 
that has been presented upon the financial 
horizon for so long atime. While money 
is inactive, it is impossible to expect im- 
provement in business, and the first premo- 
nition of activity in trade is indicated by 
the demand for money, the expansion of 
loans, and an increase in rates of interest. It 
is generally conceded that brighter times are 
near at hand, that the dawn of a prosperous 
future is manifesting itself more and more 
as the weeks go by, though no indications 
of a boom are anticipated. Throughout the 
week the money market has been easy. 
Call loans on stuck and bond collateral have 
ranged from 1@14 per cent. The closing 
rate was 1 per cent. Commercial paper 
was quoted at 44@5¢4 per cent. 

Srook Market.—The stock market has 
manifested considerable activity during the 
week, and the fluctuations have been rapid 
and varied. After the general hammering of 





the early part of the week, the bull interest 
seemed to rally and sustain the market with 
a much firmer tone and steadier indications 
toward its close. The Anthracite Coal 
stocks have experienced the heaviest de- 
cline, Lackawana having sold down to 913, 
and Delaware and Hudson to 764, which is 
within close pruximity of the lowest panic 
quotations last May. The reason assigned 
for this weakness is the unsatisfactory out- 
look for eoal and iron during 1885. A good 
deal of long stock has been thrown upon 
the market during the flurry, but the im- 
provement at the close imparted a much 
firmer feeling for the whole list. The rail. 
road situation is unchanged, but the East- 
ern Trunk lines seemed to have lacked sup- 
port. 

U.S. Bonps.—The market for govern- 
ments has been dull, and an inclination 
toward adecline was experienced, there 
being but little demand for investment. 
The following are the closing quotations: 


Aig9( t1s;\Curren "95.126 
4348. 1891, reg.. ..1132¢ |Cu cy 68, "9.12 
4598. 1891, coup...18!2 11384) 


1907, reg...... 4 \Gurrency 68. ‘97/30  — 
4s, 1907, small....12344 1234|Currency 6s. '%.131 - 
48, 1907, coup....12344 12344/Currency 6s, '98.133 - 


Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was technically unfavorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $4,116,500, an increase 
in specie of $809,600, a loss in legal tenders 
of $1,253,000, an increase in deposits of 
$4,489,100, and an increase in circuletion 
of #43,700. The movement of the week 
resulted in a loss in surplus reserve of 
$1,565,875, and the banks now hold $40,- 
686.625 in excess of the legal requirements. 

Forrign Excuancre.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been very dull. Posted 
rates were reduced $ on Monday, and again 
on Tuesday morning, but were advanced 
$ later in the same day. On Saturday 60- 
day bills were quoted at $4.81}, anu de- 
mand at $4.854. Actual business was done 
at $4.81@$%4.814 for 60-day bills, $4.85@ 
$4.854 for demand, $4.855@$4 86 for cable 
transfers, and $4.794@$4.79} for commer- 
cial. In Continental Exchange Francs were 
quoted at 5.25@5.24% for 60-day bills and 
§.223@5.214 for checks. Reichmarks at 
942@94+4 tor long and 944@95 for short sight. 

emnien ie Bank of America has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payuble Jan. 2d. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable Jan. 
2d 


Tbe Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble Jun. 2d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Jan. 


The East River National Bank has de- 
cared a dividend of tour per cent., paya- 
ble Jan. 3d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four and a half per 
cent., payable Jan. 5th. 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable Jan. 2d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent,, payable 
Jan. 2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 2d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable Jan. 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable Jan. 2d, ; 

he Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable Jan. 2d. 

Tue Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent , also an extra 
dividend of two and 40-100 plus per cent., 
payable Jan. 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreiand, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIALTY, 


We give prompt personal attention to out-of-town 

orders. New York references: 8. V. White & Co., sand 
looty C. Bowie, tea’ Inseruapaps. Unlense cone 
enry C. Bowen eo , 

spondents: Wm. Young & Co.: McDermid. Russ & Oo 


PATENTS ouos §. syragne & Sm 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, © 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington end Paris. Send 
for pamphlet free 
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a oat > 
400 “—™ 

Per Cent. per Annum, Saved, >) 
By attachment to Meter of the 


| Sleema Gas Saving Governor 


Guaranteed Reduction of 
15 TO 40 PER CENT, IN 
\ GAS BILLS. 


Automatic action of valve cuts 
\ off and equalizes excessive 
Street pressure, Bud “odors” 
all Vastage and 
from leaky pipes. 
\ The remedy Smokin 
and XBlow! in, Berners. 
Insure compet iete com- 
bustion. crease 
Brilllaney of yy, 
Light. 
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by mail. 





A practical demonstration of the machine can 
seen at any time at our office. 


The NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO. 
21 East 14th Street. 
we Uses idsiktln MACHINES. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS! 


offer to investors FIRST MORTE AGRO ON 
LATHAM & SOUTHER, Springfield, fl 


The Safe Deposit Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THEFIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 


Offers Unequalled Security. 
140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY. 


1s i. ENKS; 1 P ident. 
sceeatats I Z % Hi, Voss, Becretary. 

















7 PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Money loaned in sums of $400.00 and u aren. and 
secured by first smonygage on farms in Central Ohio 
worth at least three times thesum loaned. Interest 
and principle when due collected and remitted to the 
lender without an ox pense to him. 

Reterence: Ban Mary sville and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Marysville, “Ohio, and the People’s National 
Bank, of Newark, Ohio. 

Address all communications to T. B. FULTON, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


vy TO INVESTORS. 
O The heundersened will 


oon secured by mort- 
ret-class al Estate LP inne. 
elisa oe soo Co. eae. worth three 
—— Me theloan, ald guaranteed 

8 per ct. Satisfac' tion guaran 
ry t' years ip businessin this city, First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


S.H. BAKER, Loan Ay't., a 














THE ‘WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
mentatn ee Ey ide- 

posits. Satlefaction ‘Guaranteed, Large 


perience. o for circular, refer. 
ences and sample —— 

F. M. Perkin 1 'N. F. Hart, iL. i. Perkins, Sec, 

J. T, Warne, -Pres, Auditor. W. Gillett, Treas. 

N. Y, Office, 161 B: way. C.C. ic & Son, mts. 





SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Des Moines, pove incorporated in 1872, and ha ae 
O50,00" offers at par and accru 


nt, 
them absolute safety, for the following reasons: : ist 
iar e Ca 
which is eo vent and prosperous, es ae 


annually. at ational Bank. ew York, 
These Debentures are — mn bonds, running from 
five to ten years d are now held by man. iy of the 
leadin; ks and Le and Chari- 


table Taatitatfons <3 New England and New com. 
where promptne nd safety are preferred to t 
promise of high p44, The Company has a 
about 12.000 loans, agerogatin ng over $7,500,000, and 18 
widely known as nd and conservative. It is the 
heaviest financial ‘pail ation in Lowa. ebentures 
may be mrenenee at the Chemical National Bank, 
e $ Smith, Tremont Temple, Boston ; 
of H. M Payson & foo. Bo and, Me., and at our office, 
References.—Gro’ G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t Chemical 
National | Bank, . J, QUINLAN, Jr., Cnublor Chemical 
Nutiondl Bank. R. H. PorTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
tional Bank, Keene, N. H. 


Gro. M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Savin 
tol, Ir oop. @ 
HiraM Dewine. Broker, {8 Wall Street, New Yor 


A pamphiet, with f 
throughout the country, sent on application. De- 
bent ddress 


C. " 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary. E. FULLER, Treasurer 





ESTABLISHED 1856, 


Eugene 2, Cole 


ws & to 


- eens Cole, 
cobs che BS MANE Thinner, 


eager araeeet reeaisre as 


| Dillion Sel, 


NEW YORK. 





“Loans and discou 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per 3 
THE SEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
THOS. L. JAMES. President. 


UA Vy REPORT OF THE NORT 
Quy ER Mi onthe moruingor Sutarda). the 1 
day of December, ES. 
Loans and discounts, as er schedule, beones $1,621,493 26 
Due from directors of 
in loans and discounte,. eee ” 37 8.361 Ww 


















Overdrafts, as per | “a papinensecates 519 12 
Due from. trust com gente, and 
national banks, as per schedule.......... 188,872 88 
enking pouse and lot, as —. 
henge gececocscecsonscan $50,000 00 
other real estate, as per snes 
Léecnocnsseseobicesomeneeses 9,888 83 
59,838 83 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule... ut 4 
United | States lewal-tender notes and ¢ eireu.- 
ons, notes < national banks. 221,511 00 
tems—v 4 
Bills and checks. for the next 
ay’sexchanges............. $136,980 96 
Other items carried ash, 
as per schedule.............++ 44,954 41 
-——-- 181,985 37 
Loss and expense—viz. : 
Be i ivcctsenesccesccevces ee 7 
Current expenses............. 17,914 98 23,462 61 
, ee Ee 82,315,484 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash................5 $240,000 00 
SaPelUS SERGE. ., .000000cccccccccoccccccsesccees 58,487 Ov 
Undivided ¥ —* viz.: 
Discount 840,381 93 
Interest. . 650 4 
Other profits es 735 88 
co 41,768 21 
Due depositors as follows—viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. 711,721 39 
—— certificates of de- 
~ apeegocsecess oe 4,378 60 
Certified checks. . xaoness 68,210 74 
——— 1,779,810 73 
Due trust companies, state and 
Bettenal 6, a8 per sch 
i eine deimbirbnaasiceceouss 200,481 48 
Amount due, ‘not “included * 
a = either of the above 
6: 
Unpaid “dividends bepbeeieneaate peanecescessees 487 20 
ne a $2,315, 434 57 57 
STATE OF yo ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #s.: 
LEVI APGAR, President, and E. E. GEDNEY, 


Cashier of the Rot River 


manly. be og duly sworn, 
eac b for himeelf saith that ig B Ak report, with 

shedwle accompanying the same, is, in all re- 
aspects, a of the of the said 
bank before the transaction of any busiuess on the 
13th day otf December, 1884, to the best of his knowledge 
and beiier. LEV 


Seversiiy subscribed an 





UARTERLY REPORT ‘OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BANK, of New York, on the morning 
of Saturday, December Ist ith, 1484: 


i OCC. 
Due fr ~~ Leena and national banks 


peal ox —~ ye i i tenet eedeabiene 
Stocks and bonds 








Leg nders eee 
National bank-n 

Exchanges for tie arin iis 
Cleariug-house certincates. . 
Other items carried ascash..... 


Total cash iteme.............. ms ani tric nd 2,728,686 88 
Current expenses and taxes paid............ 28, 






Due deporitor oll 
Deposits subject to check. 
— certificates of de- 


wee 39 


Unpaid dividends 
Total.. 


ATE OF New Yorx, County « or New Y¥ 
aR CfHURB. GRAVES,President.and THOMAS ¢ 6. POL- 
JK, Cashier of the Saint Nicholas Bank of New gett. 
abank located and doing business at No.7 Wall St., in 
the City of New yet, x. said county, being duly sworn, 
each tor _himi hat the toregoins report, with 
me schedule company ing tl the same, is, in ali respects, a 
f the of the said 


tnt, 





rue o 
the transaction of any business,on the lsth day of De 
cember, 1884, to the best of his knowl: an 


THOS. C, PO. ” 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both de- 
ponents the 18th day of December, 
Wa. THarp, N Public, County, 
Certificate in New ¥ ork County. — 


(QUARTERLY PORT OF THE BANK 
OF NORTH AMERICA, on the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 1sth day ot December, 18H: 
KESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, as per schedule....... 1 aatemaenad 01 
Due from directors of. the bank, includ: 

in loans and discounts.... $162,7 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 








Due from trust companies, 
as 


one nation 





check 
for the next day’ 8 exchanges. “85,656, 718 92 


Ovher items carried as cash, as 
per oneeele..... weGrccgnccscoeccee ard Y eee 80 





Tuxes paia 
Current expenses 17,056 08 
Exchange........- 1,569 63— 34,564 21 
DOE... cccseccerscanssnnsisensapecse+ eed $10,077,444 08 
LiABis TIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash.,.............+ $700,000 00 


Updivited profits, viz.: 
Disco ae 4 








— ee 20,227 
pro . 247,034 ou 802,690 61 
Deporita subject to "$2,153,117 48 
oie reificates of aie 211, ‘451 18 
Certified necks. 5,206,821 18—7,570,889 74 
Due trust com anies, “state and 
national ban per sched- 
oo Se tt eae 4 sks 480,853 76 
and brok- 
Apt - -. ale... coccoces 1,073,188 O~1se8 68 
Unpa’‘ dividends. évnnewé i Ww 


ae ee ee $10,077,444 A} 
STATE OF New Yo! Gounry or New York, ss.: 
ILLIAM DOWD, resident and oe ROW- 
BRIDGE, Cashier, of BANK OF NORTH MERICA, 
Bt t, jor’ i of \ ork, in maid « tye onae 
ree ew ;. J 
duly sworn, for sai K.°. the foregoing 


e accom): » 18, 
in all a true statement of t the escovaition of of ‘the 
maid bank before the tramnacte 


d m oO business 0; 
| = day of December, 1884, to the best of his 
and 
nowledge po 


ly subscribed! ana and sree a Siw 


Notary Bribie Kin Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


ott Vga tach 





UMOWRIB BANK 
the 13th day aie 


Due from 


“aysoun ES. 
Loans and discounts, as per a edule. . 


SrOET OF 2R5 BouRT | Q 


$830,202 41 


rectors 0’ 
peak. ~ pepe in loans and 


tems, viz.: bills and 
<peoks ‘tor the next day's ex- 





nder notes and circulating 
aocae of national banks 








een ee eseeeeeeeee 


Rdeese sooes 89,125 68 
Other me carried ‘as ‘cash as 
per sc Eb nckdéress adeesseeth __L 87 47 10.968 10 
Loss and expense, viz.: . 
PE ME areccoscbccecosnecece $2,156 11 
Current expenses..............+ 620 70 2.796 81 
Assets ay k. -y4 under either of the 
above 
urniture aud fixtures..............++.. 9,068 78 
WE Se 81,074,188 16 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paidin 1m cash,...... me veve $100,000 Ou 
Surplus fund.,........... Soneesedeccesetooes 85,000 Ou 
Un coe profits, viz. : 
Exc euieseecooctes bbtwcedé m4 
Interest........ 2,116 wy 
Other profits.... 16,616 86 
_-— 18,676 08 
Due depositors as follows,viz, 
posits subject to check.... $818,410 84 
= covumenens ot de- a” 
Cercificd checks... Netieneiaces sai 41,889 18 
846,780 17 
Due trust companies, plate and national 
banks as per sched én 70,784 05 
Dee individuals and. eae. ‘other 
nom banks and depositors as per sched- on 14 
Ror “due, hut ibefuded ‘unaer either 
ot the above bhea‘is, viz. : 
Cashier's checks outstanding, 
given for loans apa dis- 
Be nnsesc cogecececese-concen 82,313 72 
Unp paid dividends............+++ 6 WO 
a _3.718 78 72 


rue cond aA Nt ors ‘ft, 


i laa morning of Saturday, th 
RESOURCES. 
a Lh juntas, except to 
ton ae ghee ees 4 


All Le 








otes on hand..,........+.6.+« ‘762,784 00 
Bilis of or - 
silver and trait ot pth eogdes _ 587,17 13 17% 12 
Total of cash items... .......0s0,sceeeesees 404,202 
Due from om banks, viz.: from solvent banks “ : 
puanbeybcadhinasdespncdédevaiebht 786,516 6 
Tes ctdcdicscaabienttnctennisiatontsct. 8i9, 318,436 0 


LIABILITIES, 









0 
Ew 
WILLIAM L. JEN 
PRATT, © yp ined "ba suprise 





f' New York, in said co + ie al ee 
re) . 
rmed, each for county — a the Foreat ssony 1, 
tad an! "Solopetheiremeentions Hi b dition 
on. 0! 
poorning of Saturday, the sth da “Oy Business on the 
yp reapest to eagh ane an ayers, of the i emsand 


=E 


rH need ae FR aes 


Seaton ra anal te aforesaid. 
WILGTAM L. ENKING. ent. 


DALLAS B. 
Severally subscribed and affirmed by’ bo’ pon 
the 16th ha of ne ii cli apty ma copenents 


'y Public, King n Go 
Certificate filed in New ¥ York Vounty. ngs County . 


QUARTERED REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH W K 
day, the 18th day o BAN pou the morning of Satur- 


RESOU bern 
Loans and fissonn ts.. epee ccten 
m directors of the bank, fa 
aud =? yo ae one Saar, - os 7 


A) 
FS 
> 
8 
5 
° 
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iy 
bal 








- B711,549 70 










any business on the 18th day “ Deosunber. 1884, Lo the 
best of his ey and aot 


1 


jet. 
ahaa i; VEAU, President. 


iS. W. ROBINSON, Casnier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn ,to vy both depo- 


nents, the i4th day of Dev ae, & 


7. eee me. 
H. LIVERMORE, 


Notary Public, Not “a ‘New York County. 





QY ARTERLY it 
Or LHE M 
urday, Seosuber “fh, 


Loans and disco 
Due trom directors of 

ip soon and discow 
Overdrafts ............. 
Due feomn banks..... 







LEPORT OF THE BANK 
_— S, onthe morning of Sat- 


SOURCES. 


2,344,684 55 
i, bans, inciudea . 


Beul CAKE... ....0.cccccceees 


Bonds and mortgages. . 
| ee “ and bonds,..... 


Ss “ieqal tender-notes ond ci 




















notes of national banks. 849,409 00 
Cash items, exchanges, ete 207,406 60 
Current expenses. ........ 20,219 98 
‘Taxes paid 

WN isibi i seen nainibinnetiiees n65 
Capital OND tit tet MS 

UPVIUR, .....000- 160,0u0 U0 
Undividea pronts......... oe é 
Deposits subject to en r a aes 
Certificates of deposit., 16,062 1 
Certified che OCKS......+00+ 68,164 67—2,390,664 95 
BO EG sc cscdavscccvccestececees .c00s sees «= BuB.060 46 
Due to bankers perce Coecceccccccorccceccsvescce ° 2,528 6u 

EE ae ete a ae Beni 686 a 


KOs 


Total 
STaTe on ae ay, YoRK, oes Pat New Xo 


d THEU D. ROGERS, 


JHE, Presi 
Cashier of BANK OF THE METROPOLIS” a banking 
association located and doing business at New York, in 


seid county, being 


himseit saith that the! oregoing 


and t gaverally ct sweee, each for 
in ali epeete, © 


true statement of the condition ‘of the said bank betore 


the transaction of any busi 


urday, the thirtee 


acted at the location chon 


pan 47 ty a ef and 
ROB, SCHELL, President. 
THE Oo hohe, Oeshicr, 


Severally subscribed and s = ‘by botn 
the 16th day of December, 18s4 y deponents, 


EDwarp O. Evans (Fo, 55), 
No tarv Public, N -¥. Co, 


(QUARTERLY & REFORT OF THE g MURRAY 


13th aay of Secsien ie 


RESO 
Loans add discounts, as ) echedule...... 


Due from directo 


rs 
bank, included in loans and 


abtendes, Be nee and circula 
A 5 = 


ational 
Cash items, v: 


turday, the 
% ise: 
URCES. 
As $1,159,005 36 


~vevee + -B13,080 50 





iz. : bs 14 and 
checks for the next day's 


Other items carried as cash, as 
per schedule. .........0..+++++« 


Loss and expense, v viz.; 


ee OF ere 


Assets not included 
either of the above 


70,780 14 
18,884 20 
heads, 


Furniture and fixtures.,..... 2,887 


Suspense account..... 


Total... 


- LIABILITIES. 
Capita: stock rat - in cash......... 
lus 





Due depositions as foliows, vi: 


| ye L to 


a gteenseceeees 


neers eeereevese 


BORORTIB. 0000 0000 scgerevesooees 
Amouut due, not included 
either 


under of the 


brads. © viz.: 
Unpaid Dividends...... 


T 
Stat 
wi 


GALE, C of t) 
located and doing busi 
in the City of New York, 
jr himeei? saith that 
port, with the schecule accom 
— Fw Feapocte, . true statemeyt 


bank before the tran ane 


sworn, each 





otal.. 
or New Yous, Couwry or NEw 


a 
eoeevere 7,868 45 
__ 10,740 Lay 


_———— 76,890 86 
check. Z 4,158,116 76 


f de. 
7,004 50 
87,686 25 


above 

260 00 

re ea 06 

ING. Presiden wand "A ALBERT 
Tra; 





ing 
of the condition of the 
on business on 
to the best of his 
ABLING, President, 
ree 




















ai-tender notes and’ ci 
~~ AL nd’ cirew! — 





anges 
Iteme Carried as cash... 
Taxes paid........ 





evcesseccoes 180 wv 
Current expenses........... 6.965 50 
, | ees 1 8 
Canitel stock veld LIABILITIES. ai fa 008 4 o 
an stoc! EN eB iccneecbosces F 
ei Paes 
1 $13,629 47 
Exchange. a7 
Interest........ 4,086 09 
bers Sable: Sewesced ss cevetess _ 48,980 00 
- 66,732 91 


Due Gopositors as follows--vis 


Demand gertiheater os of rents 155 00 
Certified checks % 


OD ane cee cease sacctrass 1 4,668 4 


H WARD BANK 
located, and doing Lot oe at Non i 7 Avenge I D, in the 


City of Rew Xcrp. ie as oon county ; aay Sve ‘ 
each for himee! a 
the sched man's, 1h all penbeaie 


me went of the cond the came, is, ina 
of he 4 Cay! ba: a 








fore the tr é 18th day of 
December 180, to the best of hs Knowied and belief. 
‘EO 0. W. 98 ent, 


SE PROWN Cashier. 
Severally subscribed ~ y to b " 
om the ith day of Decembe =a be an — “en 


WwW. Sw 
Notary Public, atin, © 
_Cortificate filed in N. ¥, County. ne On. 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE O 
TAL BAN the ing of Sat 
1th dey oe ase. Gy, morning of Saturday, x 


URCES 

Loans and as hedule...... 

Due from Fann yt the bank, in- ne nae 
cluded in loans and discounts . 

















verdrafts, as per schedule 312 28 
Due from Trust Companies, 
tional banks, as per sched 6,472 73 
Penking house ep lot, as per scpeduie.... 80,900 
nds and mortgages, as per schedule. 12,000 00 
eee and bonds, as per sbhedule neh onde ~¥ 
1.4,584 43 
vliigai“te tender “notes and cireuiating 
ys *. a eae banks... 298,428 00 
Cash item 
Bille an yp for the 
next day’s exchanges,..... $117,261 63 
r items carried as cash, 
as per schedule,,........... 15,844 89 1s a 
—-—— 086 
Loss od L ense, Viz, : 
Taxes paid.......... 
Ourrent ¢ expenses, . > 28, 6.0 60 
Total.. coe so eeee+ 2,748,885 76 
je AB iLL Lies.” 
Surplus shook sell im im caah.......0.c.00s- $300,000 00 
260,000 00 
58,733 06 
Du 0 Gapasitors as eat 
Deposit saubject to check. 110907 52 
mand cert =a & p 08 2 
Certified chec 
Amount due not here ‘sees “ther 
of the above heads: 
ae 2.198.387 44 
Unpaid dividends,...........+seeeescseveee 1,825 27 
T Cdomgecocer cee 6000 coepengacc een 92,748,885 7% 
State or NEw Yorx«, County or New You, s8.: 
ASHING ION ~ BALL, ‘0 
STAKKEY, Cashier, of the OiIr NTAL BANK, a 


0. ng at No, iz 
i New York, in 6 said county, being 
i Aye A st ith that the fore 


jo socom pany ing 
of the - 
dition of ic iat said i a aezue “nealenent on of any 


best of his k ved aa 
x e) 
i beens ne INGTON A. HALL, Président. 


Severally subscri = Fy , erABES?. both ae {po 
era. su sworn e - 
nen in, the 16th day rp nel 


EP 
Notary Public, New York County. 
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Th y, January 8th, a froma ee 
T. W. IN 
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line h : dat tbe Banks trom ia ‘x 
tol P. a. 
THE se i Stale . 
Ti a rece a 
from Stole. P.M. Y's. Cashier, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[December 25, 1884. 








THE AMERICAN ExCHANGE NATIONAL Bank, | 
LI yacapy AY, f 
Ne Dec ember 11th, 
HE ANNUAL ELEC TION FOR DIREC TORS 0 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house, 12 
Broadway, on Tuesday, January Lith, 18%. Polls oven 


from 12 M. tol P, M. 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. — 


Co mais > NATIONAL Bank, / 
w York, Dec. 13th, 18&4.\ 
Tt ANNUAL ME ETING “OF THE 8STUCKAOLD- 
RS of this bank, for the election of directors and 
inspectors of elec tion, will be held at the panking- 
house on cy BSDAr. , January yee, 18*5. Polls will 
open from 12 M. tol F. TAYLOR, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL ] BANK. AN ELEC TION 


Banking- Sousa. No. 682 Broadway, New York, on Tues. 
day, Jenuary 13th, i845. Polls one 2 from two to three 
o'clock, P.M Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


we’ NATION AL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
New York, Dec, wth, #4.—The annual election 
for Directors of this bank will be held at the banking- 
house on Tuesday, January 13th, proximo, between 
the hours of 12 mM. and | P.M, 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier, 


FOURTH Ns NATIONAL BANK OF THE C ig OF 
New Yorx, December *tb 
The annual aad Sic of the Stockholders of thie bank 
for the election of Directors will be held at their 
poaling- house on Tuesday, the 13th hy | of January, 
18%5, between the hours of i2 mu, and 1 
H. BUC KHOU , Cashier. 


THE Nationa Park Bank or New Yor«, { 
loth December, 1884. 
MQ\HE ANNUAL MEETING ‘OF STOC KHOLDEKS 
for. the election of Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking-house, 214 and 216 Broadway, on 
TUESDAY, 13th January, 1465, between the hours of 12 
noon and | P.M. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier 


BANK OF Noaty AMERICA, 
Ch. eat peneee, 
"tp 


Ne 
‘HE ANNUAL MEE TING OF Tae srOC K- m0 
ers of this Bank for the election of Directors 
will be heid at the banking-office on TUESDAY, Jan- 
uary Lith, 1885. Polls will be open Soom LY to | o'clock 
P.M, By order of the Board of Direc 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Burgpzad AND peoveny’ pane. } ” 
Ne ork, Dec. lt 
PYHE ANNUAL ELECTIO N FOR DIREC TORS ‘OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
1% Bowery, on TUES rx January 18th, 1485, between 


the hours of lum, and | P 
“Ww M, H,. CHASE, Caechier. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Mov e Morais Bone, | 
w York, Dec. 19th, 
HE DIRECTORS OF WrHis pAkK AVE, De- 
clared a semi-avnual dividend of three per 
cent. peyeble on and after Saturday. January 
lend. tri nefer books wy ¥ main closed till 6th prox, 
. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


Tue Bowsay Na‘ eaomas, BANK,) 


New Yor«, Dex lnh4. Pa 
THE BOARD OF DIREC rons: FROM THE EARN. 
ings of the past six months, have declared a divi- 
dend of FIV E PERCENT., at able on and after Jan- 














uary 2.1, lsd AMIL sTON, Cashier. 
{AST RIVER NATIONAL L BANK. A DIVIDEND 
4, of FOUK (4) PER CENT, Sas been Aedineedl tuvas 
the profite'of the last six months, payable on and after 
Sanusry 2d, 1685, __—d«- EE. NE /ELL, Cashier, — 
Con TINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, } 
7 NASSAU STREET ( 
New York, December sth, 1884. 


FTY AEVOND PAVIP RS 2. 
THE BOAnD OF DIK OKS AVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend rf fou R BAD ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (4%), payable Jenuary (th. Tranaefer 
books clove Decem ber Bist. F, TAYLOR, Cashier. — 


Tae Hoary Rives Bank, IN TH 
vr NE RK, Decembe ra0th, f 
DIVIDEND OF Fou RPEK ENT. OU'1 UF tHE 
A cccviem a of the last eix montane, has this day been 
declared by this bank, tren, +f tat, EoNEY © on and 
after January 2d, 186. LY, Cashier. 


Meno HANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, ) 
or THE City of New Yor«e ¢ 
New York, Dec, i9th, 1884.) 
PHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Dividend of 1 HREE PER CENT'., ~ 
able on and after January 2d, 1466, until which da 
the transfer books will be c toned, 
- APGAR, Cashier, — 


THE NATIONAL 1 an Learuen B. Bane,! 
RK < 
I XTY- -SECOND DIVIDEND. True DIRECTORS 
— of this bank have thie day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of four (4) per cent., free of tax, pay- 
able January 2d, )485, until which ‘date the transfer 
book will be ¢ losed. H. M. KNAPP, Cashier. 


MERCAN’ rag Nazionat, Bank. 
w York, Dec, 19th, 1n84. 
DIV ip END, 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE” THIS 
day declared a dividend of Taaxe PER Cenrt,, free 
of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 15% 
The traneter books will remain c lowed until January 
14th, 1486 F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier, — 
BANK or AMERIC ’ 
New haa Bocember ivth, 1884, 5 
ND. 
MpHE PRESIDENT 4 Ate “DIKECTORS OF THE 
Bank of AMERICA have this day declared a divi- 
dend of Five Per Cent. (6) tor the current six months, 
yey able to ee stockholders on and after FRIDAY, 
epueey 2d, 1 
The transfer hehe willre mele ¢ losed from this day 
until the morning of January 3d 
DALLAS b. PRATT, Cashier. 


ESTERN UNION TEL waRnaP to COMPANY, 

New Yor, December Ith, 

DIVIDEND NO. a 

The Board of Directors have dec)ared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of thie Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending Silat inst , payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the lith of 
January next, to shareholders of record on the futh 
day of December instant, 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
London at three o’clock on the afternoon of the &th 
of December instant, and reopened on the morning 


of the 94 of January next. R.H. ROUHESTER, 
Treasurer, 


THE CuaTuam NaTiowat Bank 
196 Broabway, New Yorx, Dec. 0th, 1884.5 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 


temi-ennual dividend of Five (5) per cent., payable 
Jan. 2d, 186, until which date the tranefer books will 


be close 
_H, P. DOREMUS, Cashier, 
tr Oummprat, Bare, ; 


New K, Dec, 2v 
GIE7x- -THIRD CONRECUTIVE DIVIDEND. —A 
dividend cf five per cent. (5 per cent.) has this day 
been deciared ficm the . pgs cf the last six 
months, peyeiie Jan + t- ifthe ai The transfer 
becks will remain close ue that date. 
TARKEY, Cashier, 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New Yor, December 22d, 1644. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS BAY E THIS DAY 

declared a givigene of FOUR P EN _.; alsoan 
eXtra dividend of TWO AND dio plus per cent, pay- 
able cn and sfter pat 2d, 1886. 

he transfer book will remain closed until that date. 

H. BUCKHOUT, Caehier. 


Tex NationaL Panx Barx or New Yorx,) 
‘ da December, mt, 
THE DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A DI 
dend of ]OUR PEK 
; this brnk, pay: ble, free of tax, on the 2d 


‘ihe Qaneter books will remain closed from 


EE 








instant until the bth proximo. 


EK CENT upon the capital stock 
or, red day of 





the Mth 
E. K, WRIGHT, 
Cashier. 


Commercial 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Jacop F. Kwnapp, of the firm of 
Sheppard Knapp & Co., carpet dealers at 
No. 189 Sixth Avenue, died, at his resi- 
dence on West Fifteenth Street, on Monday 
of last week, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
He had not been well for several months 
previous, and was confined to his house 
nearly two months. He leaves a widow, 
with five children, four of whom are daugh- 
ters. The funeral services were held in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church on West Four- 
teenth Street, of which he was a member, 
and the interment was at Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Knapp was an estimable man, 
highly respected in his church, and in 
business circles. He leaves a large circle 
of friends, who deeply feel his loss. 

GrorGe GranaM LAKE, a well-known res- 
ident of this city and formerly a dry goods 


merchant, died on Sunday morning at 3 
o’clock at his residence, No. 851 Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Lake was knocked down by 


a Sixth Avenue car on the afternoon of Dec, 
12th, while attempting to cross West Broad- 
way. His leg was broken, and he received 
other wounds. He was attended by bis old 
family physician, Dr. Alexander Mott, and 
owing to his strong constitution rallied from 
the shock for atime. Several days ago he 
relapsed, however, and grew worse, falling 
into a comatose condition, in which he died. 

Mr. Lake was born in Brookfield, Conn., 
on Sept, 19th, 1821. Atthe age of 12 he 
came to this city a peor boy and began his 
business life as an errand boy in a store on 
Catharine Street. He was first employed 
in the dry goods house of Ubsdell & Pear- 
son, and rapidly rose in the house. While 
here he received an offer from the house 
of Spies, Crist & Co., at a salary of $1,000 
the first year, $2,000 the second, and #4,- 
000 the fourth year. He refused this offer, 
having made a verbal contract with Ubsdell 
& Lake for $416 a year. He would not 
break that contract. On the death of the 
senior partner he became a member of 
the firm, which was known as that of Pear- 
son & Lake, and in 1868 it again changed 
to Lake & McCreery. In 1876 the veto of 


the appropriation bill for money to frame 
the’ picture of Lincoln in the Capitol at 
Albany called forth a very severe protest 
from Mr. Lake. and the protest was ac- 
companied by a check, for which both 
houses voted thanks, large enough to put 
the picture in order. Five children anda 
wid ow survive him. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue general situation of business is prac- 
tically unchanged in the market for dry 
goods, and the near approach of the stock- 
taking time is absorbing the attention of 
the commission houses, with the conse- 
quent desire to reduce stocks to the lowest 
condition. The crisp weather of the pas, 











few days, however, has created a slight de- 
mand for heavy goods, which will increase 
the sales of the present month very materi- 
ally, and the animation in some depart- 
ments has continued for goods applicable 
for holiday trade. A fair demand has been 
experienced for staple cotton fabrics, and 
a considerable number of orders have been 
received for such Spring goods as ehirting 
prints, fine ginghams, printed lawns and 
piques, white goods, etc. Al.hough there 
is not the snap to trade tiat has been ex- 
pected, there is little reason for the fault 
finding there is, when all the opposing in- 
fluences are considered. There is no doubt 
but the near future will develop a very sat- 
isfactory demand, owing to the large de- 
crease there has been in production, while 
the consumption of material has conticued 
in the usual course which necessity de- 
mands. The retail trade has been very goog 
in all lines of goods suitable for holiday 
times. Collections are reported a little 
slow, but settlements are satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and but little embarrassment is ex- 
perienced from that quarter. 

Corron Goons were in steady but moder- 
ate demand at first hands, and a fair dis- 
tribution of plain and colored cottons was 
made by leading jobbers. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills were in fair request, and 
prices remain steady on such makes as 
govern the market. Bleached goods and 
wide sheetings were in moderate demand, 
and there was an irregular inquiry for col- 
ored cottons, with most relative activity in 
leading makes of cottonades. Cotton flan- 
nels were lightly dealt in by package buy- 
ers, but a somewhat freer distribution was 
made by jobbers. White goods are less 
active, but agents are well supplied with 
orders for India linens , Victoria lawns, 
nainsooks, etc., for January delivery. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, but 
steady at last quotations —viz. : 3 3-16c. plus 
1 per cent. for 6x64 ‘‘spots” and ‘‘ near 
futures,” and 2 13-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—There was a steady call for 
shirtings, robes, indigo-blues and Turkey- 
reds at first hands, but selections of these 
goods were mostly restricted to relatively 
small lots. Dark fancy prints ruled quiet 
with agents, and sluggish in jobbers’ hands, 
but a fairly good distribution of old light 
fancies was made wy. large jobbers. 

GinGuaMs AND Wash Fasrios are meet- 
ing with a fair share of attention, but 
transactions are mainly confined to the 
finer grades adapted for Spring and Summer 
wear. Seersuckers, chambrays, Jacquard 
effects and fine dress styles are severa ally i in 
demand for future delivery, and some very 
fair orders for these goods have already 
been recorded by agents. 

Dress Goops were mostly quietin agents’ 
hands, but there is still a fair ca!l for small 
reassortments of all-wool suitings and sack- 
ings, and popular makes of these goods are 
remarkably well sold up as a rule. 

Woo.en Goops.—The cold snap that has 
come so suddenly has caused a somewhat 
better feeling in the woolen goods market, 
as the buyers on the market have shown 


more interest and slightly increased tke 
number of their orders for both clothin 
and miscellaneous woolens. Fancy cassi- 
meres continue in light and irregular de- 
mand at first hands, but worsted suitings 
are moving in very fair quantities, as are 
the most reliable makes of indigo-blue 
flannel suitings. Satinets are meeting with 
some attention from the clothing trade. 
The lessened supply of Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins has imparted more steadiness to 
the prices of leading makes, but goods of 
this class remain quiet with agents. Jersey 
cloths ere doing fairly well in some quarters, 
and there is a steady call for small parcels 
of ladies’ cloths and tricots. Flannels and 
blankets were a trifle more active in job- 
bers’ hands, but quiet in commission cir- 
cles. Hosiery, knit underwear and fancy 
knit woolens were jobbed in fair quantities ; 
but the demand at first hands was strictly 
moderate. 




















Gold Medal Highest Award. 
at Paris, 1878. Centennial 1876. 


F, BOOSS & BROS., 


ARE NOW OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN- 
DUCEMENTS. 


LARGE REDUCTIONS. 


HAVE BEEN MADE IN OUR 


SEALSKIN DOLMANS. 
SEALSKIN PALETOTS. 
SEALSKIN NEWMARKETS. 
SEALSKIN PELISSES. 
SEALSKIN SACQUES. 
SEALSKIN VISITES. 


ALSO SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS, PLAIN AND 
TRIMMED. ALL STYLES OF SILK. FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS. BROCADED VFLVETS, RICHLY 
FUR TRIMMED, SILK AND FUR-LINED, SHOUL- 
DBR CAPES, STOLES AND MUFFS. FULL AS- 
SORTMENT OF FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTLEMEN'S 
FUR CAPS, GLOVES AND COLLARS. 


Sleigh Robes of All Descriptions. 


The well-earned reputation of our house for style, 
quality and fit, places it in the first rank of the fur 
trade of this country, and we challenge com oe 
jd _o and price over all competitors, A oda 


NO, 449 BROADWAY, 


AND 26 MERGER ST., 4 DOORS BELOW CRAND 4 









DR. LIWOuUIsST’s 
-- $175 
~- Bae 


on Teceipt 
Dr. Ling 

















CUT NO. 1. 


To make the best articles in Kaittiog and Crochet, the best silk muyt be 


—the one made from Pure Thre 
Thread 


has such a long 
£ uD = i made from 
are carded and spun like fax or cotton 


brands of Knittin 


Variou a Sie verti 
SILK. The latter is manufac ured by by BELDING “BROS ke 


facturers, 





e (See Cut No.2). Articles knit in 8 a Silk 
Thread Silk i moo. strong roid — lustrous ped 5 will —y for years with ordin on 


SUPERIOR 


KNITTING SILK. 


single continuous thread or fiber of 


market ae Pure Kaitting 
& CO., and their PURE THR. 


Belting Boas, & Co.'s 


PURE THREAD 








CUT NO. 2. 


used. It is not generally known that‘there are two kinds of knitting silk in the market 
d Silk, the other from Spun Silk. The difference is very ome. ¥ ane , 

k is made by unwinding eqooone, from each of which a 
threads being combined, are — and twisted a number of times until the finished thread 
fiber ; ron ploced ot im y — thread thus made is stronger and more elastic than an 


at length is obtained, Severel of the continuous cocoon 
oS Be 20 uired thickness is formed (See Cut No. 1). 


rea 
perfect ncoens. whose fibers are broken, and from other short pieces ‘of silk fiber known as “ wa ste,” none of which can be 
soon acquire a dingy, dull, rough appearance, and will not wear, while 


Silk. Spun Silk may be pure silk. but it is by no means PURE THREAD 
SILK is sold at a price very little higher than the Spun Silk of other manu- 


No other material 


SPUN SILK IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE. 


the truth of our assertions. 


ASK your dealer for BELDING’S SEWING SILK for hand and machine use, and BELDING’S 
SUPERIOR PURE THREAD KNITTING SILK, AND TAKE NO OTHER. ONE TRIAL WILL con 


NVINCE you of 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE. 


Send (0c. in stamps to BELDING BROS. & CO.,455 & 457 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


And they will send you a Package of waste Silk for hand sewing and their Self-Instructor on Knitting, Dechellis and 
Embroidery. Please mention Taz Lypepenpesr. 
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Holiday 


Presents 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of CHOICE ANTIQUE and 
MODERN PERSIAN and other 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


in a great variety of sizes and in 
art colorings just received from 
the East. 

These goods are guaranteed to 
be in perfect condition, and they 
will be offered at prices MUCH 
BELOW THEIR PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE. 


Broadway, (8th and (9th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUROWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 

WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 

CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 
ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OFHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

Etc,, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


LACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWNIN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


RH. MACY & 60, 


Sealskin Garments, 


ALL THE NEWEST SHAPES IN SEAL- 
SKIN GARMENTS, 
THE STYLES, QUALITY, AND PRICES CANNOT 


BE BEATEN BY ANY HOUSE IN THE FUR 
TRADE. 


HENRY SIEDE, FURRIER, 
14 West Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
N.B.—OUR GREAT CLEARING SALE OF FOR. 
LINED GARMENTS WILL BE CONTINUED FOR 
ANOTHER WEEK, OR UNTIL ALL ARE SOLD. 


SUCH DECIDED BARGAINS MAY NOT AGAIN BE 
OFFERED. 








DO NOT MISS THEM. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS. 








{00D NEWS TO 
A DIES! 


inducements ever 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Geenpent 


ComPANy 


Dinner Set, 
Decorated ‘1ouet Set. ‘Yor full tt. address 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ARTISIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High class Etchings and En- 
tastefully framed. 
Frederick Keppel & Co.,of Lon- 
don, and 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 





gravings, 


invited. En- 


gravings sent on approval toany 


Correspondence 


address. 
B.—Sole publishers of the 


of 
Joseph Pennell, etc. 


For the Holidays. 


Ae Just the thin 


HANGING | 
BOOK-SHELVES. 


DICTIONARY 
HOLDER. 
REVOLVING 


OK CHSES, 


Be 


Etchings Seymour Haden, 








for Sit- 
ting-room or Library. 


Strong, Handsome, 
CHEAP. 
FRENCH & CHOATE 
K Bond St., New York, 





Stands firmly. 
book open or shut. 
Makes reference a delight. 
FRENCH & CHOATE 
Stationers, 
4 Bond St., New York. 


100 TO 600 BOOKS | 


AT HAND WITHOUT 
RISING. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
4 Bond Street. 


Holds 








RETAILING 
Photograph | AT 
| WHOLESALE 
ALBUM! S. PRICES. 





~ Other goods in in our line at equally | low prices, 
FRENCH & CHOATE, 
4 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





Suitable Holiday Gifts, 





W. H. JACKSON & CO, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Grates, Fenders, Fireplaces 
CHIMNEY-PIECE APPURTENANGES 


IMPORTERS OF TILE. 


Union Square, near Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





FOUNDRIES AND SHOPS 
EAST 28TH STREET AND EAST 29TH STREET. 


A BOX OF DOLLS PRER 


To any boy or girl who will send us the names of three« 





young friends who are interested in cards, and Itc, for rete 

will send free, 2 Case of 4 Lovely Dolls with an outfit of 8: 

poe &c., worth $1 to any little girl, —_ our Bos San ple ‘ho Why 
-ontaining eo esand a pric * list of styles iviting 

r ards. Kdress ACME CARD on Ivor’ TON, CONN 





Rogers’ Statuary. 


A MATTER OF OPINION, 
Representinga Prsair 
é. ‘eemen 
» betw d en Doctor 


These groups are ‘packed 
without groups are ‘pac 
to any part of the i and 
their ws arriva 


GOLD, SILVER, IVORY 


AND 


NATURAL WALKING CANES. 


If you want to buy a Cane, 
Call on COX in Maiden Lane, 
Number TWENTY-FIVE. 


SAVE MONEY. 


BUY YOUR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN 


DIREUT FROM 
THE IMPORTER. 


French Mouchoir Holders, English Silk Pajamas, 
House Coats, Carriage Robes, Silk Mufflers, Photo- 
graph Bicycle Handkerchiefs, Evening-Dress Shirts, 
plain and embroidered bosoms, Bath Kobes, Walking 
and Driving Gloves, Bicycle Suits, Tennis Belts, 
Caps and Sashes, London Macintosh Coats (at greatly 
reiuced prices), Canes, Umbrellas, etc. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street; 87 Nassau Sreet 
NEW YORK. 





REED & 











teed, 
ding or Holiday Presents 
they be forwarded 
romptly, as directed. Illns- 
ra’ catalogues of the 
grow and ale (in 
ebonized wood) can be had 
on application, or will re 

ed by inclosing Ten 


, a Cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, N. Y- 
t- VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME..at 
Open Evenings ONE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


FREE TO ALL 


every home, we will send Cohen a 
to any person sending 26c. iecees posta;ce, &c., 5 eer By Books prin 
Ladies’ Book of Fi 








aw GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


P. O. Box 229, 


in large type on fine paj a 1, Work; 2, 
Manual of Etiquette; 3, tandard Letter Writer; 4, Winter Evening 

7 » Tennyson’s Poems: a the ladies will 
appreciate; two mer A pened 6 


W. H. BABCOCK & C0, Coun. 


No. 4.—74 Octaves. 
Rosewood Case. 





48 University Place, N. Y. 











Cabinet Grand Upright Piano. 
Grand Repeating Action. 


Hight, 4 feet 6 inches; Depth, 2 feet 8 inches. Price for the Holidays, 
Book, and ready for shipment, #880. Address or call on 


CHAS. B. DICKINSON (Ind.), 


Or, Send for Catalogues of Pian os and Organa, 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks meade in this 
country are manufactured by 


The E. HOWARD WATCH aud CLOCK CO., 


ogee MAIDE 
114 TREMONTST., 2 N LANE 
14 TRSTON. ; NEW VOR Y? 


Morton’s Gold Pens. 


Gold, Silver, Celluloid, Pearl and Ivory 


PENCILS AND PEN CASES, 


of all Styles and Prices, Alsoa 
NEW PATENT FOUNTAIN HOLDER and GOLD 
PEN, at the Old Stand, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


‘First-Class Printers Materials, 


Types, “ 
ing Presi 








VANDERBURGH, oes & CO 


ond teane Ser Va- 


ESPECIAL 


HOLIDAY AVAOUNCEMENT: 


The attention of the public is particularly invited to our large and varied assortment of 
articles appropriate for 


Holiday Gifts, 


CONSISTING OF NOVELTIES IN 


Oxidized Silver, Gold Inlaid, and Appliqué Work, representing the 
Finest Specimens of the Metal Worker's Art, 


Also to our complete stock of FINE TABLE WARE, comprising 
every article needed for TABLE USE, 





BARTON, 


37 Union Square, New sashes 


AN'TI-VIONOPOLY PRICES 


DIRECTLY TO THE PEOPLE. 


AMERICAN PIANO FOR $380. 


Three Fret-Work Openings. 
ri-Stringed. Length, 5 feet 6 inches; 
with Stool, Music 








eS 
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Iusurance, 


MORE LIBERALITY IN CON- 
STRUCTION. 


Tue highest court of the country has put 
forth another decision of importance to life 
insurance. In the early part of 1878, the 
Union Trust Company of this city took out 
a policy on the life of William Orton, in the 
Connecticut Mutual, for the benefit of his 
children. This was only two months before 
his death; payment was refused on the 
ground that the application contained mis- 
representations, and suit was brought on 
the policy. On the trial, the company 
sought to put on the stand physicians who 
had attended the deceased; but the court 
refused to permit this. Exclusion of their 
testimony is sustained by the Supreme 
Court, which cites a section of the New 
York Code of Civil Procedure, declaring 
that ‘‘ a person duly authorized to practice 
physic or surgery shall not be allowed to 
disclose avy information which he ac- 
quired in attending a patient in a profes- 
sional capacity, and which was necessary 
to enable him to act in that capacity.” To 
the remonstrance of \the defense that this 
sh t of life insurance cases the most 
satisfactory evidence of the physical con- 
‘it'on of the deceased and the cause of his 
death, the court replied that this is a con- 
sideration for the legislature, not for the 
judiciary, and that so long as the statute 
stands in force in this state, all courts have 
no discretion but to follow it. 

This is carrying out the doctrine of con- 
fidential communications made to physi- 
cians and lawyers, and, perhaps, clergy- 
men, in their professional capacity; and 
we may remark, in passing, that it is not 
difficult to imagine how this ruling might 
become of practical importance; in the 
Dwight case, for example. 

To the usual query in the application 
whether the party had ever had any liver 
disease, Mr. Orton answered: No. In the 
trial below, the defense asked the court 
for an instruction that the jury must find 
the policy void and the company entitled 
to a verdict if they believed from the evi- 
dence that the insured ever had any affec- 
tion of the liver. 
fused ; 


This request was re- 
and the Supreme Court sustains the 
refusal, saying that an applicant can neither 
be required nor expected to “ recall with 
such distinctness as to be able to answer 
categorically every instance during his past 
life, or even during his manhood, of acci- 
dental disorder or ailment, affecting the 
liver, which lasted only for a brief peri- 
od, and was unattended by substantial in- 
jury or inconvenience or prolonged suffer- 
ing; unless he had an affection of the 
liver that amounted to a disease—that is, 
of a character so well detined and marked 
as to derange materially for a time the 
functions of that organ—the answer that 
he had never had the disease called an affec- 
tion of the liver was a fair and true one.” 
We do not understand the court by this 
to mean that a man may honestly and truth- 
fully say that he bas never had a particular 
disease, if it had not amounted to much 
and not ‘‘ materially” disturbed him. The 
language might almost be construed that 
way; but tosay that a man might conceal 
any attack of liver disease, if it was only a 
little one, could hardly be the intention 
of the court, which, we suppose was that 
any disease so slight as not to be known or 
located need not be avowed. This is the 
same doctrine as to warranty which we 
have heretofore commented upon, that a 
man is not to be required to admit what he 
does not know, much more what he does 
not even suspect. In fact, while a man’s 
statements in an application for life insur- 
ance as to his family record and his previous 
insurance or applications therefor are neces- 
sarily taken without question, as being 
matters which nobody else has the means 
of disputing, his statements as to his phys- 
ical condition put him on the defensive. If 
he answered Yes, that would be taken as 
conclusive against him, as the prisoner’s 





plea of Guilty would be; his usual and ex- 
pected answer, like that of the prisoner 
called upon to plead, is set down as formal; 
and then the company proceeds, by calling 
its own witnesses, to find out whether he is 
‘* guilty” of having had any disease. Com- 
mon sense teaches, in view of the fact that 
the doctors often wrangle as to what the 
disease was, after they have attended the 
patient, both ante-mortem and post-mortem, 
that it is absurd to suppose a man can 
‘know ” about his disease; and that, if he 
cannot know, it is absurd to make him say. 

The amount of it is that the warranty 
part of applications is now pretty well 
rubbed out. Life insurance policies are 
neither more nor less than voluntary con- 
tracts between a mass of people for their 
mutual self insurance. They are mature 
persons, competent. to make contracts, and 
it is a sound fundamental principle that the 
province of courts, in civil cases, is solely to 
enforce the contracts, not contrary to good 
morals, which competent parties voluntarily 
make with one another. Yet if courts persist 
in interpreting and in declaring that this 
thing is not fair, and that the parties did not 
really mean the other thing, notwithstand- 
ing they said so, there is no help for it. 
The interpreted law forms a part of the 
contract, and the parties agree, not to what 
they agree to agree to, but to what they are 
permitted to agree to. The decisions, as 
they come one by one, are in the line of 
‘‘liberal” interpretation; the one claim- 
ant member is more and more championed 
against the mass of his fellows. It is 
pleasant for the one,and it superficially looks 
like progressiveness; but the result of it 
is beyond the power of courts or law-makers 
to avert. The process may rest where it 
now is, or it may go on to the point of 
‘‘valued-policy ”-ism; the inevitable result 
will be to take from the cost of life insur- 
ance at least as much ‘“‘liberality” as is 
ferced into its conditions. Every step, 
from the statutory fixing of non-forfeiture 
down to the protection of suicide and the 
practical abolition of warranty, increases 
the cost. To imagine that it does not, or 
that, by some vague way, it may not, is in 
the same line of fallacy as imagines that 
insurance can be taxed for the relief of 
‘‘the people” without having the people 
pay for it. If we could, we would have 
put up over the door of every legislative 
hall in America this elementary proposition, 
in five words—and would compel every 
legislator to ‘‘ say” it, every morning, as a 
lesson for the day—‘t THE CONSUMER PAYS 
ALL EXPENSES.” 





IN SURANCE. 


1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 
$3 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 





M. V. B. Eo 





To persons wishing an absolutely safe invest- 
ment, we desire to call attention to the Invest- 
ment Bond Policy of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, better known as the Life Rate 


Endowment Policy. This is a policy 6t Life In- 
surance, issued at ordinary rates, payable when- 
ever death occurs, or as an Endowment in from 
15 to 25 years, depending upon the age when in- 
sured, rate of mortality, and interest loaned. This 
is claimed to be the most plain, business-like con- 
tract of Insurance made by any company, cog- 
bining, as it does, the protection of Life Insur- 
ance in the younger years, and the benefits of the 
Endowment plan at advanced age, when the rea- 
sons for Life Insurance may no longer exist. 

Send for 2 explaining this popular 
Planin de to the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 





67th Semi-Annual 8 , Jan, Ist, 1884 
Ash CAPITAL... pene eoceccesoese 500. 
rve for Reinsurance... ......++++ 5 
Reserve for all ober abilities boscece 7 ol] ; 
Met BUPPIUS. ...0...ccccccccsccccccccece 210 
1.874.034 A Af 
Policyholders - this Hoy. W anion of ve increased Pr 
ri 
NEW YORK SAFETY F D ‘Law. 


RN N, President. 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, Vice President, 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. 


GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 
THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Insur’tce 


co. 


’ : Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 








Cash capital.. 000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted Yosses, 
tT TL cnndedeietaseterdadeacae saoee 852,970 25 
Ge icastecscceveccetecessccccentoesconsnsces __ 561,548 96 
1,804,519 21 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoru, JANUARY 4TH, 1844, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
my, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaire on the 31at December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jau- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1883...... 84,168,953 10 
Poopteme on Policies not marked off Ist 


_ eee 1,589,282 53 

Total Marine Premiums...............-.-+- $5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off fom, “ January, 

1883, to Bist December, 1883............ 84,260,428 93 


Losses paid daring the same 


Returns of Premi- 
us i ceell ™. 
$850,080 76 76 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (CO,, 


'W YORK. 


W.A. BREWER re = President. 


Inthis Gongeny liey- 
holders have the , a 





OrFick, COAL AnD IRON 

EXOHANGE BUILDING 

Corner New Church and Court 
land Streeta. New Vore 


The C y has the follow following Assets, 


se - 
United ‘States and State of New York 


Stock, Se, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 


by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,956,500 00 
Beal! Keatate and claims due the Company, 





AMOURE....S.ccccccccccccccsccecocece 812,972,512 47 47 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo1. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ot the Company for the vear enaing 
8lst December, 1888, for whicn certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, thé Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 





J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOOR OYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA JOHN T 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVEN, CH ERICH, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. F 
JOSIAH O. LOW. THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE K. TH ER, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOL, 
CA HA JOHN L. RIKER, 

JOH HEwLere, N. DEN TON SMITH, 
"WT Tht aM H.W GEORGE BLISS. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, Wittiame i Macy. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN. ¢d Vire.Prea't. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The Prine’ ty features of thy of this Com are ABSO 
LUTE SEC » FCONOMICAL KN GEMENT 
and TIBERALITY’ TO THe THe INBU RED. 


All Forms of Life and Endon nd Endowment Polwies Issued 


“?. HE BROSNAN, President 
©, P, FRALEIGH, Seeretiry, 


GEO. tt . BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 








Aseets....... cabapaentnscneets cushdotend $16,901,943 27 
BRR cc cccvcscosccccccccccence 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBRENS, Secretary. 


THE o ONTINENTAL 
ae FE Phy 
NCE CO 
oF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
A President. 
7 ieee 
R, E. Berouer, 
Secretary 











SAE E. 


PROMPT. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST cCo., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 


to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Company 


LIBERAL. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FFICES, (New York, 100 Broadwa: 
oT. { Brooklyn cor. Court and Mestesee Sts. 
Buildings: No. 106 Broadway, E. D 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for ail other ciaims.... 450,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1.000.000 UU 
Met BAGPIAS...cccevccccsccccccccceses 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884..%4.867.942 O1 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Satety Funds together equai $1,200,000. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
A. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 












































F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. H. SWAN WELLINGTON CLAPP 
NRY 0. BOWEN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
DRELIUS B. HULL, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
‘THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. REED. 
7 HEODOKE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. EAR ” 
WM. H. CASW CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARD’ WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORAGE B. C. EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON 
ALEX. E. O: 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYI 
Wee eae TAR MEAT” 
A oI 
AM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
OYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 


M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. 0. TOWNEND, Gee, Agency ven Ree, RrooklynDep"t 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, Any Y. 








Cash — etal. 

Reserve fo Spies ete eee ag 
r eB. . 

Bowers forall other iabilit viruses 882.744 56 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist. 1882....82.565 141 $2.565 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMAEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and “ery 


MANHATTAN LY TUSURANCE C0 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED | IN 1850. 
RY KES. 
Beta ED SN 
en: ice- . B. 
tary. He Wy 
Sees ASTER BING. 
From the Home Journal. 
cies annual report of this this old-estas, 


The 
f th 
lish dition eid inereasing prospert apa this} sea 
1,476 1s.3f 





of 
car y ek ven millions 5 Dedwet ne for 
fhe nee existing te4\ lad ete, t * 


surp! { nearl two and a quarter m ions. The 
pono fn its ne I asote over last year is 250,000. 


uf 
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Old and Young. 


A STORY AND A PICTURE. 


BY FANNIE M. JOHNSON, 








I. 


CuristMas lights are all aglow; 
Cheery beams the dancing-hall, 

Holly leaves and mistletoe 
Shining on the oaken wall. 


And the Yule-fires romp and roar, 
Flash and leap with flaming jet, 

While along the polished floor, 
Moves the stately minuet. 


Jeweled head and buckled shoe 


In the fire-shine gleam and glance ; 
Snowy frill and courtly queue, 
Gliding through the old-time dance, 


Pretty maids, of rosy face, 
Dimpled cheeks and sunny brows, 
Wait, with girlhood’s modest grace, 
Underneath the holly boughs. 


One bright picture smileth yet 

Down through many a vanished year ; 
’Tis the face of Margaret— 

Fairest flower of Lincolnshire. 


Bravely, through the blooming throng, 
Bows before her Jasper Lee ; 

And his voice is clear aitd strong : 

‘* Sweetheart, wilt thou dance with me?” 


Squire and matron, youth and maid, 
Two by two, the dancers go, 

Underneath the holly shade, 
Underneath the mistletoe. 


II. 
‘* Margaret ”—still, in glad surprise, 
Bloom the roses on her cheeks, 
And she drops her pretty eyes— 
“ Dearest Margaret,” Jasper speaks, 


‘*T have sought you many a day, 
I have loved you many a year; 
Now I ask you, yea or nay ; 
For the time is past for fear. 


** England hath no place for me”— 
Glowed his eyes with sudden fire— 

‘** Fettered, neither rich nor free, 
Younger son of needy squire. 


‘*But a country new and great 
Lies beyond the tossing wave ; 
Home and hope and fortune wait 
Sturdy hands and spirits brave. 


‘Tis a rich, but rugged land ; 
Full of toil my life would be. 
Love would nerve my willing hand ; 
Love would sweeten all for me. 


** Well I know my lot is there ”"— 
Speaks the youth so clear and low—- 
(To the merry, tripping air 
Weave the dancers to and fro; 


Lithely bends the gallant knee 
In the winding minuet) 
“* Sweetheart, wilt thou go with me? 
Margaret, dear Margaret !” 


III. 
Quickly sounds the prompter’s call ; 
Scarce their finger-tips have met ; 
Gliding down the dancing hall 
In a dream moves Margaret. 


England’s bonny fields are fair, 
England’s skies are heavenly blue. 

Allher happy youth was there, 
Friends and kinsfolk, dear and true. 


(Litt the hands with courtly grace 
As the music wreathes and swells ; 
Round the stately dwelling-place 
Faintly chime the Christmas bells.) 


Far away, across the seas, 
Lies a country strange and drear ; 
Fiercely sweeps the Winter breeze ; 
Lurks the stealthy savage pear. 


Dear are England’s vales and hills, 
Sweet are youth and home—and yet 
(Soft the pulsing music thrills 
In the changing minuet) 


Love makes brave the faintest heart, 
Love can bridge the widest sea. 

(Move the gliding ranks apart) 

‘* Jasper, I will go with thee.” 


While the Yule-fires leap and glow 
Eyes with plighted faith have met, 
Underneath the mistletoe, 
Where they danced the minuet. 


Iv. 
Where the breeze of Summer blows 
Westward, to the prairies free, 
Stanch and strong their farmhouse rose 
By the placid Genessee, 


Bilken hose and courtly queue, 
Frills and laces laid aside, 





To a country, wild and new, 
Jasper brought his bonny bride. 


But the grace of olden days, 

Hearts to love and honor bent, 
Softened all life's homely ways, 

Filled their home with bright content. 


Little children grew apace, 
Gently bred and gently born ; 
Pretty maids, with Margaret's face, 
Hair like floss of yellow corn, 


Sturdy lads, with spirits high, 
Eyes of honest English blue ; 
So the buay years sped by; 
Broad and rich their acres grew. 


Sometimes, as the sun dipped down 
By the far horizon’s crest, 

Margaret gazed across the town, 
Rising toward the boundless West, 


Dreamed of English hills and dells, 
Heard the thrush and blackbird call, 

And the sound of evening bells 
Chiming round her father’s hall ; 


Sometimes, in the Summer hours, 
Looking in her baby’s eyes, 

Thought of England’s garden flowers 
And the biue of English skies. 


Dreams of home might come and go; 
But they brought no late regret 

For her answer, whispered low, 
When she danced the minuet. 


t. 
Do you see the picture there 

By the gas-light’s mellow glow? 
Tis a maiden, young and fair, 

In a dress of long ago. 


See the bright and sparkling face 
Rising from the antique ruff ! 

Square-cut bodice, trimmed with lace, 
Dimpled arms and shoulder- puff. 


One day sie was old and gray, 
Jasper’s head was white as snow ; 

And they died the self-same day, 
Full a century ago. 


But the secret I would screen, 
You have guessed it, Margie, dear, 
And you know quite well, I ween, 
Why y: u see this picture here, 


Brought across the seas afar 
For a Christmas gift, my pet, 
’Twas your great-great-grandmamma 
As she danced the minuet. 
Hotyoxe, Mass. 





MY SISTER ELEANOR. 
A SKETCH. 








BY JULIA SOHAYER. 


It was sunset of a beautiful April day. 
I leaned from my chamber window to 
breathe in the keen salt air, to watch the 
swallows sweeping swiftly across the yellow- 
gray sky, and the sparrows quareling and 
making up again in the maples that bor- 
dered Dunstan Place. 

Dunstan Place is only a little offshoot 
from Washington Street, away out on ‘‘ The 
Neck,” near what we old Bostonians per- 
sist in calling Roxbury. It was once quite 
a fashionable locality, I believe; but now 
it is merely genteel and respectable, in a 
quiet, old-fashioned way. Still, we have 
lived here so long, that none of us, excepting 
Eleanor (Eleanor was aloays the exception), 
would like to leave it, evenif we could af- 
ford to, which we can’t. 

On the evening in question, I thought 
it very pleasant. Hyacinths were bloom- 
ing in all the little grassplots before the 
doors, every shrub and vine and tree was 
budding, and the maples were gorgeous in 
their scarlet blossoms. 

Before our door was standing a fat, gray 
horse, with an aged, sleepy face, and a hid- 
eous knob on one knee. She was attached 
to an antiquated carriage, upon whose box 
dozed an ancient Hibernian, in rusty beaver 
and rustier coat. 

This turn-out belonged tomy Mother's 
aunt, known among kith and kin as Aunt 
Partridge, among the younger fry as Aunt 
P. It had been standing there over an 
hour while its owner, who had driven in 
from the neighboring town of Q., where 
she lived alone on the old Partridge place, 
refreshed herself, ‘after a day’s shopping, 
displayed her purchases, and freed her 
mind of its accumulated burden of gossip. 

It was during this last and most absorb- 
ing occupation that I had slipped out un- 
noticed, and come up to my room. I was 
tired and sick of it all. Aunt Partridge’s 

visits always had that effect; not so much 








because she was a fat, fussy, opinionated 
old woman, as because [had never gotten 
used to the lifelong infliction of seeing 
Mamma and my sister Eleanor prostrating 
themselves before her tor a reason to be 
summed up in these words: Aunt Part- 
ridge was rich, Aunt Partridge was single, 
and Eleanor was her namesake. 

I was glad to hear the front door open at 
last, and to see Aunt P.’s obese figure de- 
scend the steps, followed by the children, 
bearing sundry parcels and boxes. 

The ancient Hibernian woke suddenly, 
and, stifiy descending, proceeded to stow 
these under the carriage seats, after which 
he bent a hand toward getting his mistress 
herself through the narrow door; not an 
easy task, by any means. When that was 
finally accomplished Aunt Partridge’s face 
appeared in the aperture. 

‘* Tell Georgiana,” she screamed, in her 
unpleasant, shrill voice, ‘‘ tell Georgiana I 
couldn’t wait avy longer for her to prink 
herself up.” 

How ugly she was! Bob, my brother, a 
terrible youth of eighteen, declares she 
resembles nothing so much as Fanny, the 
old gray, who so resignedly starts off now 
on her ten-mile trot toQ. That is gross 
injustice to Fanny; though, truly, there are 
points of resemblance, inasmuch as Aunt 
Partridge’s face is peculiarly long, drab- 
colored, and dull, and her hair and eye 
lashes of a pale flaxen hue, mixed with 
gray. Moreover, she, too, has an unpleas- 
ant growth of the wart species, though it is 
on her nose, while Fanny’s is not. Here 
resemblance ceases, and the differences are 
in Fanny’s favor. Lost in these natural, 
though I fear, vulgar speculations, I scarce- 
ly noticed that my sister Eleanor had 
entered the room until she closed the door 
with a vehemence unusual in her; for a 
languid repose of manner is Eleanor’s 
strong point, next to her beauty. She at 
once began to talk about those whom she 
expected to attend her company, her literary 
and artistic company, that evening. 


‘“*T believe, Georgiana, that this evening 
is to surpass anything we have had. 
We are sure to have that new artist 
who paints storms so wonderfully, and 
Mrs. Langston has promised to come. She 
is going to wear one of her esthetic dresses 
that caused such a sensation in London last 
Winter.” 

‘“*T hope it will be cleaner than her 
dresses generally are,” I remarked. 

Eleanor’s lips curled ; but she said nothing: 
She has never attempted even to convert 
me to the worship of that lofty ideal whose 
devotee she had herself become since her 
season in London, but leaves me undis- 
turbed to wallow in the mire of sordid com- 
mon sense, to which the grossness of my 
nature inclines me. 

She proceeded slowly to array herself in 
a short-waisted gown of dull red satin, with 
sleeves that came half way over her hands, 
while her neck was left quite bare. To 
this she added an odd-looking girdle of Per- 
sian embroidery, supporting a great feather 
fan and an antique flagon in a tarnished 
filigree case; after which she dropped her 
arms with a languid motion, and stood off 
to look at the result. 

The sun’s last rays, as the novelists put 
it, fell over her in a rosy shower, and again 
I experienced a profound impression of my 
sister’s beauty. A truly exquisite creature 
she was, even in that queer costume. 
Again, for the thousandth time, I asked 
myself the question—‘t Why two children 
who, at the respective ages of three and 
four years were, according to tradition as 
alike as two peas, should, under precisely 
the san e environments, have turned out so 
unlike?” 

By what process of evolution, for in- 
stance, did the hair that upon my devoted 
head curls in tight, undesirable ringlets, 
and, as that miserable Bob says, lends ‘a 
dash of color to the dreariest landscape, on 
Eleanor’s deepen to the rich poetic tinge be- 
loved of artists, and lie, in great, soft waves 
against her perfect brow und neck; the 
gray eyes that, in my case, become small 
and keen, (‘ intelligent,” James McGregor 
says,) in Eleanor’s become almond-shaped, 
large-irised, and pensive? Also, why 
should my nose have developed into an 
uncompromising snub, while hers is deli- 
cately chiseled, though ever so slightly 
*- tip-tilted”?_ Why should my mouth have 


grown with my growth and strengthened 
with my strength, and Eleanor’s retain the 
size and/sweetness of a child's? And why, 
alas, should her complexion remain pure 
ivory while mine is obscured by countless 
freckles, once the bane of my youthful ex- 
istence, though now regarded by me with 
an amount of Christian resignation only to 
be appreciated by one who, like me, has 
squandered all her pocket-money and much 
valuable time in the concocticn of abortive 
lotions prepared from prescriptions culled 
from all the peoples of the earth? I would 
also like to inquire why it should have been 
included in Nature’s scheme that Eleanot’s 
figure should have attained just the perfect 
proportions of maidenly grace, while mine 
—I draw a veil (a large one is neccssary) 
over mine. 

When I add that physical beauty is an 
almost unheard of thing on both sides of 
our family, I need not add that Eleanor has 
been adored and spoiled by the whole con- 
nection, as well as by society at large. And 
of all her worshipers not one has been so 
blindly fond as the relative whose name she 
bore—my mother’s aunt. 


Aunt Partridge had reared Mamma al- 
most from infancy, successfully preventing 
her from calling her soul her own up to 
her twentieth year, when she suddenly 
broke loose, and married,. against all her 
Aunt’s authority, my father, Ephraim Pot- 
bury, then a young man with no prospects 
to speak of. Of course she renounced the 
recalcitrant one forever; but on the birth 
of a daughter to the young couple her heart 
softened, and she forgave them, on the easy 
condition of making the child her name- 
sake. She found this the easier as my 
father’s prospects began to enlarge. But 
as years passed, and one little Potbury 
after another appeared upon the scene, with 
inexcusable haste, Aunt Partridge’s patience 
gave out. 

‘*Epbraim Potbury might have been a 
rich man to-day,” she often declared, *‘ but 
for all those children!” 

So he might; but then, there they are, 
and are likely to remain, despite the blight- 
ing effect of Aunt P.’s disapproval. 
Eleanor shares her views, objecting persist- 
ently to her brothers and sisters, singly or 
collectively, excepting myself, whom she 
tolerates. She considers it low to have the 
house overrun with children, and I think 
would never have resisted any method of 
extermination which would have ereated 
no Vulgar scandal. 

Asfor Aunt P.’s doting affections for he1 
namesake, none of us ever begrudged our 
sister that boon, since the old lady’s man- 
ners were not winning, and from a mer- 
cenary point of view—the one, I grieve to 
say, from which most young folks are apt to 
regard such a matter—it scarcely paid. It 
is related that when Aunt P. was still very 
young, a celebrated phrenologist was per- 
mitted to exumine her cranial develop- 
ment. 

‘* Benevolence large!” announced the 
learned pundit. ‘She will want to give 
away everything she has got! But don’t 
be alarmed,” he added, as a shudder passed 
through the assemblage of parents and rela- 
tives. ‘*Don’t be alarmed! She won’t do 
it. There’s another bump, right round here, 
which will hold her back!” 

And it did! In course of time even the 
first impulse toward generosity died out, 
and the second bump had it by a large ma- 
jority. So her doting affection for her 
beautiful niece has shown itself in presents 
of countless pen-wipers and cushions and 
rugs.of home manufacture, in illusive 
promises, vague references to hidden treas- 
ures of inherited brocades and laces and 
jewels, and other inexpensive ways. 

I have left Eleanor all this while standing 
in the growing dusk. Suddenly the bell 
rings, a voice is heard. We start, and I 
run to the door and out upon the landing, 
followed by Eleanor. 

‘‘ Ran right into the front wheel,” Aunt 
P. was saying, excitedly, ‘‘and smashed it 
to atoms! Fanny behaved beautifully; 
stood right still.” (As if Fanny wasn’t 
always glad of a chance to do that!) ‘Of 
course I knew it was useless to think of 
getting home to-night, so I jumped into a 
car, and hereI sm.” 

Eleanor savk upon a chair, with a despair- 
ing look. lam sorry to sayl laughed. It 
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of her being compelled to introduce Aunt 
P. to her circle of artistic and literary 
friends was too funny; and as for trying to 
keep her out of the parlor wé both intuit- 
ively felt that wild horses could not do it. 

**What shall I do?” she gasped, pres- 
ently. 

** Face the music,” Said I. 

**]—I cannot!” 

“You are ashamed of your own flesh and 
vlood,” I said, bluntly. 

‘‘ No—not ashamed,” protested Eleanor, 
coloring; ‘but you know how peculiar 
Aunt Partridge is.” 

‘If she is any more peculiar than some 
of the peopie you are so crazy to ‘ secure,’ 
then I am no judge!” 

“Ob! it isn’t that, either; but she is so 

so very odd looking; almost grotesque.” 

‘If she were a china figure,” said I, re- 
ferring to Eleanor’s passion for collecting 
hideous little monstrosities of art, ‘‘ or, if 
she were painted on a fan, or @ screen, you 
would go into ecstasies over her.” 

My sister made no reply. The thought 
of Aunt P. painted upon a screen seemed 
to paralyze her for a moment. 

‘‘ She'll be sure to say the most dreadful 
things to everybody!” She began after 
a while, in a tone of deep distress. ‘‘ Oh! 
I shall simply die!” 

‘No, you will not,” saidI, coolly. ‘‘ You 
will simply put on a sensible dress, and 
make the best of things. You will never 
dare appear before Aunt P. in tLat rig.” 

Eleanor looked as though she would like 
to say something vindictive; but she did 
not. She bit her lip a moment, and then 
rising, lit the gas, and proceeded to ex- 
change her beloved wsthetic gown for a 
conventional dress of dark silk. 

I almost pitied Eleanor for her lifelong 
subjection to the whims and prejudices of 
a vulgar, mean old woman, ignominious 
as was the motive; for, after all, it wasn’t so 
much her fault. It had been educated into 
her by poor Mamma, who had only been 
actuated by a mother’s anxiety for her 
child’s good, an anxiety which had in- 
creased since Eleanor’s engagement to Van 
Ryswick, a talented young artist with his 
future before him. Tney bad been engaged 
for years, and their prospects were un- 
altered. It was well koown that Papa 
could not do much for them if they mar- 
ried, and there was a tacit, if unexpressed 
hope in the family that Aunt P. might be 
seized with an impulse to settle something 
upon her future heiress in anticipation; but, 
bless you, no such impulse ever disturbed 
Aunt P.’s equilibrium. She had from the 
first pooh-poohed the engagement, and 
stubbornly ignored all attempts at impress- 
ing the situation upon her. 

‘A girl like Eleanor will never throw 
herself away upon a paint-pot!” declared 
Aunt P.; and that ended the matter in her 
opinion. 

The supper-bell rang just as Eleanor had 
completed her second toilet, and together 
we went down to the dining-room. Justas 
we reached the door my sister turned. 

‘‘Georgie,” she said (she only called me 
‘*Georgie” when she wished to be very 
nice to me; otherwise I was ‘ Georgiana,’) 
**Georgie dear, do help me through this 
evening all you can, and I'll never forget 
it)” 

I knew what that meant. I was to keep 
Aunt P. at bay for the whole evening. An 
agreeable prospect! It was always so at 
Eleanor’s receptions. If there were an 
especially stupid or diffident or disagree- 
able person present, it was my pleasing 
duty to entertain them, thereby leaving 
Eleanor at liberty to talk or pose or sing 
dreary ballads, as she felt inclined. The 
same person who persists in discovering 
commendable points in my person, James 
McGregor (and allow me to say here, he is 
a very smart business young man, and not 
at all unpleasant to look at), frequently in- 
quires ‘‘ Why I stand it.” I always have 
told him there was nothing else to be done. 
But he always found a way out, as far as 
he was concerned. He simply stayed away 
on Eleanor’s evenings—the atmosphere was 
too rarefied for him; also for Bob and Papa, 
neither or whom ever intruded. 

Of course, then, I promised, not without 
a Parthian shaft or two at Eleanor’s grace- 
ful back as she swept into the dining- 
room. 

I must give my sister due credit for the 





great tact she displayed that evening, the 
subtle maneuvers by which she managed 
to avoid all contact with Aunt P. herself, 
and to keep the people she felt the most 
avxious about out of her way. I contrived 
to get her jammed into a corner, behind a 
table covered with engravings, and for some 
time the old lady was so absorbed in watch- 
ing what passed before her that she was 
absolutely speechless. And no wonder. 

It was Eleanor’s last ‘‘ Evening,” and a 
good many people came. Eleanor’s beauty, 
much talked of in art circles, always 
‘*drew well,” to quote James McGregor. 
The little salon was almost too crowded. 
That room, by the way, was Eleanor’s 
pride. Six months before, when Papa con- 
sented to refurnish it, Eleanor coaxed him 
without much trouble to give it into her 
hands, and she and Van Ryswiek: went to 
work with a will. I must confess they 
were considerate. When it was done, we 
all found it odd, and a trifle sober, but 
pretty enough. Papa thought the patterns 
of ,the portiéres looked a good deal like 
death’s heads and cross bones; but the 
open fireplace, where he was permitted to 
warm his toes and poke at the coals when 
no visitors were present, consoled him 
somewhat. More strenuous were his ob- 
jections to the removal of the family por- 
traits, mostly bad photographs, in worse 
frames; but, on being informed by Eleanor 
that refined people no longer expose these 
effigies of beloved, but not always beautiful 
relatives to the cold gaze of an unfeeling 
world, he meekly submitted, with the sole 
remark: ‘‘They’ll be locking the old folks 
upin the garret next, 1 suppose; they’re 
getting so ull fired particular!” 

Aunt Partridge had protested at first on 
the ground of extravagance, but Eleanor 
won her over, even to the extent of permit- 
ting her to bear off in triumph a very hand- 
sume pair of candelabra, which, to-night, 
were ablaze with wax candles. Candles, 
too, shone from every available position, 
and shone on a queer assemblage, indeed. 

Mrs. Langston was present, in the cele- 
brated gown. She was a large, chalky 
woman, with hair and eyes of a‘ tawny” 
hue, and the dress was a dingy yellow silk, 
with no waist to speak of. Shoulders, bust 
and arms were left bare. Candor compels 
me to say that the ‘‘ gown” was dirtier than 
I had anticipated. It was positively dis- 
reputable. But Mrs. Langston was con- 
scivus of no deficiencies. She sat in an an- 
tique chair, and let her large, white hands 
droop over its arms; and she kept up an 
incessant sleepy drivel, like a stream of 
cold molasses, about the art and literature 
of the modern London school. There was 
an over-excited oldish girl, who was said 
to have ** written a good deal,” though no- 
body seemed to know what; and she, too, 
talked fora while feverishly, as though 
wound up, and suddenly relapsed into 
silence. There was another young woman, 
all skia and bone, who wore a flowered 
gown, and leanned the whole evening over 
the backs of chairs, smiling inanely. 
There was another, who was musical to 
that degree that the lights must be partially 
removed while she played ‘‘ snatches "—it 
was not considered good form to finish any- 
thing—of Chopin and Mendelssohn. Of 
course the ‘‘sprightly” girl was there— 
two or three of her, in fact—fortunately 
for the infatuated young men who came to 
stare at Eleanor, and there were a lot more 
artists and literary men, who smelt of to- 
bacco, and appeared not overfond of each 
other. 

And there was a young man from the 
far West who was making a late experi- 
ment at going into seciety, the effect of 
which was to render him quite clammy, 
what with diffidence and the superhuman 
struggle he was making not to expose his 
anguish. 

In the course of the evening it so hap- 
pened that Eleanor, contrary to all experi- 
ence, found herself in conversation with 
this hapless stranger, and while I was mean- 
ly absorbed in watching her efforts to 
deceutly effect an escape, what should Aunt 
P. do but push her way out of the corner 
and march directly over to Mrs. Langston. 

Isaw Eleanor bite her lip, ylance at me 
imploringly, and then rise and go over to 
where Aunt P., rendered more loquacious 
by reason of her temporary sequestration, 
was already under full swing, quite uncon- 





sciousof Mrs. Langston’s faint, supercilious 
smile. As I took Eleanor’s place by the 
clammy stranger’s side, I distinctly heard 
the dear old creature telling the amazed 
esthete that she could give her an excellent 
recipe for taking the spots out of her 
dress. Suffocating with suppressed laugh- 
ter, I endeavored to give my attention to 
my companion, who, I discovered, was 
talking wildly about mules, a topic he 
seemed quite at home on. I must say I 
could give him only divided attention, 
Eleanor’s maneuvers were too funny; but I 
was vaguely conscious of his restless hands 
and feet; that he repeatedly mopped his 
damp face witha huge, thick handkerchief, 
and that he was relating one anecdote after 
another, illustrative of the mule’s idio- 
syncrascies. I even contrived to respond 
now and then by a monosyliable, and to 
laugh in the right place, which was all that 
the speaker apparently expected of me. I 
saw Eleanor ingeniously insert herself be- 
tween Aunt P. and Mrs. Langston, and 
shortly after lure the latter to the piano to 
take part in the madrigal singing, which 
was always a feature of these occasions, no 
composition less than a hundred years old 
ever being attempted. Really, the quartct 
was fairly good, and the company listened 
to the music most of the time. Aunt P. 
sat, nodding her head all out of time, look- 
ing quite mystified, and finally, in a pause 
succeeding the third selection, electrified 
the company by calling for ‘* Pull for the 
Shore.” 

Eleanor looked terribly mortified, and a 
good many covert smiles passed around; 
but the tenor politely explained that they 
had not practiced any of the Gospel Hymns 
as yet. Happily, at this juncture, the door 
opened, and the waiter always employed 
on these evenings appeared, bearing those 
cheerful yet economical refreshments, tea 
and English bread-and-butter, whereupon 
conversation became more animated. Aunt 
P. being good for at least three cups of the 
inspiring beverage, Eleanor felt safe to 
seek the seclusion of a cozy, curtained 
niche, in Van Ryswick’s company. 

The company, broken up _ into little 
groups, conversed easily and amiably, with 
two exceptions. Hemke, the great storm- 
artist, a big, hirsute German, who had 
sulked all the evening, refused, with an ill- 
bred snort, the attenuated refreshments 
proffered him, and, stationed on the hearth- 
rug, stood glowering and scowling like one 
of hisown storms. How it came to pass 
will never be known; but, by some means, 
he got engaged in a controversy with a 
small, peppery literary man upon the sub- 
ject of religion. In spite of several good- 
natured attempts to divert them from this 
ill-chosen theme, the two kept it up, the 
little literary man becoming momently 
more excited, the artist more gross and in- 
tolerable. 

I noticed Aunt P., with suspended tea- 
spoon, listening with a growing look of hor- 
ror, Which culminated as the German in. 
formed the company, in a loud, defiant 
voice, that ‘‘all his children were atheists 
at the age of two years.” 

Aunt P. set her cup and saucer down 
sharply, and confronted the speaker, her 
very eyebrows erect with horror and right- 
eous indignation. 

‘*The more shame to their father, then!” 
declared she, ii, er shrillest tones. ‘‘And 
the worse for him when the day of reckon- 
ing comes.” After which, with banners 
flying, Aunt P. marched out of the room, 
leaving embarrassment and confusion be- 
hind her. 

Bob, who took no stock in English bread- 
and-butter, declaring he would as soon eat 
buttered mosquito-netting, was in the din- 
ing-room, regaling himself upon more sub- 
stantial viands in Papa’s company, and to 
him I am indebted for an account of Aunt 
P.’s subsequent movements. She entered 
the dining-room with all the majesty at- 
tainable by an uncommonly fragile, bony 
structure, cruelly overweighted with adi- 
pose, and proceeded .to empty her vials 
upon poor, unoffending Papa’s defenseless 
head. 

‘*What is the world coming to,” she de- 
manded, ‘‘when decent people, church- 
members, allow godless foreigners to enter 
their houses and stand up in their midst 
and boast of their wickedness?” 

Papa, who, ef course, was as ignorant of 


what had occurred as 4 babe unborn, meek- 
ly replied that he was sure he did not know. 

‘“‘That you, Ephraim Potbury, a deacon 
of tue church, should permit your daughter 
to associate with infidels and scoffers!” 

Papa laughed a dry little laugh. 

**She don’t ask me,” he said. ‘‘She got 
beyond my depth a good while ago. 

‘“‘Then I shall appeal to her mother!” 
said Aunt P., and marched off up-stairs, 
where she kept it up, Bob says, a half hour 
at least with poor Ma, who,being avictim to 
neuralgia, generally retired early to her room. 

Of course Aunt P.’s prowess in flinging 
her gauntlet at the feet of that disagreeable 
brute, Hemke, had aroused the sympathies 
of the company; and her discreet retreat 
before he had time to pick it up, had the 
effect to divert attention and put a stop to 
further discussion. 

Hemke, after staring after her a mo- 
ment, in undisguised amazement, uttered 
a sound such as a buffalo might 
utter if a buffalo should attempt to laugh, 
while the literary man retired behind 
a portfolio of etchings. As for me, I 
went on pouring out tea hysterically and 
spasmodically; for 1 was dying to laugh, 
and presently had the opportunity, 
when the waiter spilled a cuptul upon the 
clammy young man’s knee, who immedi- 
ately burst into a still more profuse per- 
spiration, and launched into another 
mule anecdote. 

Presently Eleanor emerged from her re- 
tirement, there was more music, and soon 
after, the company being reduced to Van 
Ryswick, 1 discreetly retired. I was in 
bed, but not asleep, when Eleanor came 
up, and threw herself into an easy chair as 
if quite exhausted. 

‘Thank Heaven,” she murmured, ** it is 
over. Oh! Georgiana! and what was the 
matter with Aunt Partridge that sent her 
off insuch haste? I caught a glimpse of her 
just as she vanished.” 

1 told her. 

Eleanor did not laugh. She has no sense 
of humor. : 

‘‘It was perfectly inexcusable of those 
stupid men to bring up such a subject,” 
she said, ‘‘and utterly brutal of that crea- 
ture, Hemke, to say sucha thing. He is 
a disgusting fellow, anyway. I shall tell 
Van never to ask him again.” 

Then, after a pause, she added, plaintive- 
ly, *‘ Of course, Aunt Partridge will blame 
me, and”—with sudden fire—‘‘I can’t help 
it if she dues! I can’t associate entirely 
with members of the Orthodox church in 
good and regular standing, not even to 
please her! Oh!” she went on, pounding 
viciously the arm of the chair with her 
pretty fist, *‘ I wish I hadu’t always to be 
thinking of what she likes! You are right, 
Georgiana. I have been a slave all my 
life. Think of the lovely times I might 
have every Summer staying at all sorts of 
delightful places, instead of that poky old 
farmhouse with scarcely a soul to speak to 
outside of Aunt Partridge and the parson. 
I thought, last Summer, I should never sur- 
vive. There were the other girls, enjoying 
themselves all over the country, and there 
was I helping Aunt Partridge put up jam 
and pickles! I must have written and 
pasted on a thousand labels, and I must 
have played five hundred games of check- 
ers, and read aloud to her the whole of the 
Waverly novels, and when I came away 
she gave me a horrid rug, knit of carpet 
ravelings and a turkey-feather dusting- 
brush! And she knows I am crazy for that 
yellow brocade dress of her grandmother's. 
I declare,” she continued, rising and be- 
ginning to disrobe, ‘‘I declare I will not 
do it again.” 

‘** And the yellow brocade,” I suggested, 
‘*and the old lace, and the pearls, to say 
nothing of the bonds and stocks and broad 
acres and stately forests?” 

“You are very disagreeable!” said 
Eleanor; but she made no more declara- 
tions of independence that night. 

Aunt P.’s just indignation subsided 
rapidly when she became assured that 
Eleanor discountenanced Hemke’s conduct 
as strongly as she herself; and she departed 
in good humor anda hired carriage for Q 
soon after lunch. 





In May Eleanor’s twenty-first birthday 
would occur, and Aunt P., who, at this 
season, made frequent trips to the city, w## 
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wreathed smiles, whenever the subject was 
mentioned, which was rather often. 

‘*She’s going to do the square thing by 
you this time, Nell,” said Bob. ‘‘ No more 
patchwork cushions or crystallized grasses, 
thank you! Il’lltry some of the registered 
bonds now, please!” 

‘‘Or the pearl necklace and ear-rings,” 
suggested my interesting sister Euphemia, 
aged fourteen. 

Eleanor treated these flippant remarks 
with the cold disdain they merited, though 
I was certain a flush, like the flush of guilt, 
suffused her fair cheek. 

It so happened that the evening before 
her birthday Eleanor had gone, with a party 
of chosen spirits, to attend a féte champétre 
at Jamaica Plains, and would not return 
until very late. She had not been long 
gone when the perennial carriage of the 
Partridges, drawn by the immortal Fanny, 
stopped at our door, and shortly after 
Aunt ?., followed by an awe-stricken pha- 
lanx of children, headed by Euphemia and 
the inextinguishable Patrick, bearing a 
huge package, mounted the steps and 
marched into the parlor, where they were 
soon joined by myself, Mamma, Bob and 
Papa. 

‘*] have prepared,” said Aunt P. waiving 
aside Patrick, who had deposited his bur- 
den on a chair, ‘‘a surprise for Eleanor’s 
birthday; something that I hope will give 
her a great deal of pleasure. 1 have taken 
great pains with it, and | flatter myself it 
is a great success.” 

By this time she had the wrappings off, 
and there was revealed a large, unmitigated 
photograph of Aunt Partridge herself, sur- 
rounded by a grape-vine, done in colored 
wax, a favorite accomplishment of Aunt 
P.’s, this being furthermore set in a deep 
box-frame, enhanced by leather-work, like- 
wise the work of the fair original. 

A deep silence settled over the whole 
group, a silence broken by a singular ejacu- 
lation, between a snort and a groan, from 
Bob, and his sudden disappearance into the 
hall. 

‘** Well, what do you think of it?” asked 
Aunt P., gazing fondly at this work of art, 
fortunately so absorbed that Bob’s exit es- 
caped her notice, as well as the subsequent 
giggle, that, beginning at Euphemia, rap- 
idly descended to the smallest urchin, 
all the children comprehending the situa- 
tion with superhuman shrewdness. 

‘Tt is a—an excellent likeness!” faltered 
Mamma. 

‘“‘And the frame? Look at the wreath 
and the frame!” said Aunt P., in a rapt 
voice. 

‘* Beautiful!” said Mamma, avoiding 
every one’s eyes.” It must have taken you 
a long time.” 

‘* A whole month; but I don’t mind that. 
Ienjoyed doing it. The frame was one 
that had your Uncle Abiel’s funeral wreath 
init, that Jane had preserved, you remem- 
ber. It’s been up in the garret since Jane 
died, and it came in quite handy. I pride 
myself on that leather-work. Patrick says 
nobody’d ever know it was not carved 
wood.” 

Meantime Papa had slipped out, and I 
was doing my utmost to repress Euphemia’s 
whispered allusions to registered bonds and 
hereditary pearl necklaces. 

‘*Look at those grapes!” continued Aunt 
P. ‘Did you ever see anything more 
natural? I did think of making them pur- 
ple; but purple never was becoming to me, 
so I left them green.” 

‘‘Tt’s a lovely shade of green,” murmured 
poor Mamma. 

Blame her not, reader! She was but 
human, and she was left to bear the whole 
brunt of the situation; for I absolutely 
could not speak a word. 

‘“*And now, Georgiana,” continued Aunt 

P., gleefully, ‘‘let some one bring the step- 

ladder. We'll hang the picture right up. 

I chose a place for it the last time I was 

here. Here, Patrick!” 

And Aunt P. walked over to the little 

Space between the windows, sacred to 

Eleanor’s favorite picture, a beautiful 

engraving of Raphael’s Magdalen, hanging 

Over a fine cast of the bust of the Apollo 

Belvidere, on an ebony pedestal. I do not 

know how I managed to keep from shriek- 

ing outright, but I did; also in putting 
-Euphemia and the other children out of 


selves. I even, ina kind of dream, assisted 
at the sacrilege, and saw at last Aunt P.’s 
effigy—leather-work, waxen grapes and all— 
suspended over the beautiful head of Apollo. 
‘“*There now,” said Aunt P. ‘* Lock the 
door, and take her in to see it in the morn. 
ing. I guess she will be greatly surprised, 
eh?” 

‘*Immensely!” said Bob, who had thrust 
his head in for a moment, only to disappear 
again. I could catch fleeting glimpses of 
the ends of Buphemia’s red braids as he 
whirled her in a wild joy-dance outside. 

But why linger? Aunt P. departed 
shortly, in a state of great complacency, 
promising to dine with us on the following 
day, as usual on festal occasions. The 
parlor was locked, as requested, and the 
key placed in my hands; for, 6f course, I 
was unanimously elected to conduct Eleanor 
to the scene of her discomfiture. 

After supper I left Mamma nursing her 
poor head, and Papa enjoying his evening 
nap, and slipped into the parlor to think 
things over. I was genuinely sorry for 
Eleanor, and it turned me fairly sick to 
think of the morrow; but every time Ilooked 
up at Aunt P.’s complacent face,surrrounded 
by its wreath of vine leaves, I went off into 
hysterical laughter. That she, of all others, 
the rigid prohibitionist, who scarcely 
allowed herself spirits of camphor, should 
thus bedeck herself with the classic vine, 
was too absurd. 

Presently in came Bob and James Mc- 
Gregor; and the way those two went on was 
outrageous. 

‘* Aunt Partridge as a Bacchante!” roared 
Bob. 

‘* Partridge, with 
peas!” said James. 
It was useless to try to do anything with 
those boys. I retired early, and pretended 
to sleep when Eleanor came in. I was not 
to be aroused even by her account of the 
garden-party and the ride home in the 
moonlight with Van Ryswick, nor yet by 
her scathing finale, to the effect that it 
was sheer grossness and animality to sleep 
so soundly. 

I contrived to rise early, and dress with- 
out waking Eleanor, who herself was now 
guilty of sleeping like a log, and slipped 
down to put the finishing touches to the 
birthday breakfast. The table was very 
pretty, with its fruits and flowers, and iced 
cake, and each one had something for 
Eleanor, which she graciously received; 
but I saw her glance around the room 
searchingly, and she sipped her coffee with 
an abstracted air. Bob and Euphemia be- 
haved abominably, exchanging the most 
significant remarks which Eleanor ignored, 
as she always did their impertinences. 
Papa went away with half a breakfast, kiss- 
ing Eleanor’s cheek with more tenderness 
than usual, I thought. Mamma, too, slipped 
out, on some ground or other, and the 
moment seemed to have come. I took the 
parlor key from my pocket, and, with a 
sickly smile, said: 


lettuce and green 


‘‘There is something else for you, Elea- 
nor, in the parlor; something from Aunt 
Partridge, you know.” 

Bob was grinning in a fiendish manner at 
Euphemia. I faltered in my speech, and 
started for the parlor. 

I opened the door. Eleanor swept by 
me, and stopped, transfixed, in the middle 
of the room. Her cheeks turned white, 
her lips trembled, and even Bob and Euphe- 
mia were subdued into silence, as she 
turned suddenly, and rushed swiftly by 
them up to her room. 

Bob blew along whistle, and, seizing his 
hat, departed. 

‘*T don’t care, now!” said Euphemia, in 
sudden contrition. ‘It’s mean of Aunt 
Partridge. She always was a mean old cat, 
anvhow!” 

And Euphemia returned to her inter- 
rupted flesh-pots. 

Well, thanks to the ‘‘ social faculty” of 
which Mamma and Eleanor are so proud, 
that day’s ordeal was gotten successfully 
through with. A queer thing, that ‘‘ social 
faculty,” made up largely of lies and shams 
and hypocrisies; but Eleanor says society 
could not exist without it; so, of course, it 
must be right. 

To proceed. Aunt P.’s photograph con- 
tinued to hang above the Apollo. No one 
dared oust it, as the original might drop in 





the room before they had disgraced them- 





anguish it caused Eleanor cannot be esti- 
mated. Whenever company was expected, it 
was taken down and turned face to the wall ; 
and, finally, it became a regular thing for 
some one to peep out the hall window 
whenever the bell rang, and, in case of a 
visitor of Eleanor’s set, to rush into the 
parlor and deposit the offending object 
behind.a chair or sofa, generally meeting 
the visitor on the threshold, with a breath- 
less and guilty air. 

It got to be such a well-established cus- 
tom at last that even the youngest of the 
children would start at the sound of the 
door-bell, and call out: 

‘Take Aunt Partridge down, quick! 
Somebody’s coming!” 

Fortunately, the season being over, call- 
ers were not many, though still enough to 
render life a burden to us all; and glad we 
were when the house was closed and we 
all went away for the Summer—some of 
us to the seashore, some to the mountains, 
but Eleanor, as usual, to Aunt Partridge’s. 
When we were again at home, the old 
trouble recommenced. People began call- 
ing, and sometimes a half a dozen times a 
day the cry: ‘“‘Take down Aunt P.!” 
would be heard, followed by a rush of fly- 
ing feet, and the customary spectacle of a 
flushed and guilty countenance just emerg- 
ing from the parlor as the guest was ushered 
in. Yet, in spite of all our efforts, it would 
now and then happen that some one would 
be admitted before ‘‘ the great transforma- 
tion scene,” as Bob called it, could be ef- 
fected, and as Eleanor plaintively remarked, 
it was always just the person of all others 
she most dreaded. 

‘It is getting to be more than flesh and 
blood can endure!” she declared on one 
such occasion, coming into our room with 
flushed cheeks and flashing eyes: ‘‘ Only 
fancy! It was Mrs. Poynsett and the girls 
—the most fastidious people in Boston! I 
saw them all fasten their eyes upon the 
leather-work and the grapes, in a kind of 
fixed stare. 

‘““*What a novel sort of—a—decora- 
tion!’ said Mrs. Poynsett. ‘Did you—a— 
do it yourself, Miss Potbury?’ The hideous 
old thing! She knew well enough I could 
not have perpetrated such a thing. I told 
her it was a present from my Aunt, for 
whom I was named, looking as cool and un- 
concerned as I could. ‘ How delightful!’ 
drawled the old hypocrite. Georgiana, I 
cannot endure this state of things much 
longer! [ shall "— 


A crash and @ scream came from below, 
and the voice of Euphemia lifted up in wail- 
ing. We both rushed downstairs and into 
the parlor. Two very elegant ladies had just 
been ushered into the room—we had not 
heard the bell—and there, in the midst of 
the shattered fragmeats of the Apollo, lay 
Euphemia, convulsively clasping the frame 
from which ‘Aunt P.’s countenance smiled 
calmly up into our horror-stricken faces. 

‘‘Euphemia, what are you doing?” [ 
cried, assisting her to rise. 

**I—I was just taking down Aunt Part- 
ridge,” sobbed that damaged young person, 
‘*and the nasty old chair tipped over!” 

‘*This must cease!” muttered Eleanor, 
with a fell look, as she was taking her hair 
down that night. 

The very next day Eleanor inaugurated 
the customary Fall cleaning with a vigor- 
ous raid on the parlor. With Bob’s as- 
sistance, all the books, pictures, and bric-a- 
brac were taken into the library, to rema 
while the necessary rabbings and shakings 
and waxings and oilings were carried on. 
By evening the room was ready. I had 
never seen either Bob or Eleanor work with 
such enthusiasm. 

‘We will leave the ornaments and the 
pictures in the library until to-morrow,” 
said Eleanor; and then I saw her exchange 
a long look with Bob. 

The next morning Bob left the breakfast 
table very abruptly, having to consult cer- 
tain volumes in the library, he explained. 

‘*Be careful!” said Eleanor, warningly. 

“All right!” said Bob. 

We heard him plunging up the stairs in 
his customary graceful manner, and we 
heard him enter the, library, and then we 
heard a tremendous crash, followed by 
ejaculations, with which I will not soil 
these pages. Mamma sat rooted to her 
chair; but the rest of us rushed up-stairs, 





at any moment. But oh! the amount of 


sal Bob on the library floor in the midst of 
all that remained of Aunt P.’s masterwork, 
his long legs and arms sprawling like the 
antennee of an Octopus. Around him were 
strewn encyclopedias and medical works 
without limit. 

A shriek of laughter broke from the chil- 
dren. I looked at Eleanor. Never shall I 
forget the expressions that animated her 
face, or rather the mingling of expressions. 
Foremost of all was a look of intense relief 
and triumph. 

‘* Hang it!” cried Bob. ‘‘ Help me out 
of this, some of you; can’t ye?” 

We helped him rise, with the box frame 
still fitting closely to his stout person, 
which added to the general hilarity. He 
looked up at Eleanor and grinned. 

She avoided meeting his eyes; but shook 
with laughter. 

“I've done for Aunt P. as Bacchante 
this time!” said Bob, getting out of the 
frame, and beginning to pick the bits of 
wax off his clothing. ‘‘ You'll never in the 
world forgive me!” he added, maliciously, 
to Eleanor. 

‘*How did it happen?” moaned Mamma, 
from the threshold. 

‘* Rope of the confounded old step-ladder 
broke,” said Bob. 

‘*Good gracious! What is this?” cried 
a voice—the voice of Aunt P, herself. 
‘*An accident,” .said Bob, holding on to 
his side and back as if in great agony. 
** Send for an ambulance, quick?” 


‘“*Oh! whatapity!”’ cried Aunt P. ‘ And 
such dreadful carelessness, too! But, there, 
don’t cry, dear!” she added to Eleanor, 
whose face was buried in her handkerchief. 
‘* Accidents always happen at house-clean- 
ing time. Never mind. The photograph 
aint hurt much, and Patrick can glue the 
frame, and I’ll make another wreath”— 

A suppressed but quite audible giggle 
from the children, one of those terrible in- 
articulate sounds, like some dreadful am- 
phibious animal, from Bob, a guilty flush 
upon my cheek, a look of utter dismay 
upon Mamma’s face. As for Eleanor, her 
face was hidden in her handkerchief. The 
‘*social faculty” had failed her, after all! 
Aunt P.’s countenance grew dazed, then 
suspicious, then stern. 

‘*AmI to understand that you do not 
wish me to make another?” she demanded 
of Eleanor. 

Eleanor actually burst into an hysterical 
laugh. 

** Perhaps,” began Aunt Partridge, look- 
ing us all over, ‘ perhaps Iam mistaken in 
thinking that my beautiful gift was not ap- 
preciated!” 

Nobody said a word. 

Snatching up the photograph Aunt P. 
marched majestically out of the house. She 
has never entered it since. 

In justice to ourselves I must say that, 
after doing what any right-minded persons 
would do to assuage her wounded feelings, 
all in vain, we have left her alone. 

As for Eleanor she seemed quite calm 
under this blow to her expectations. The 
deposed Magdalen was restored to its nail, 
a cast of the Milesian Venus took the place 
of the Apollo, and our nerves gradually re- 
gained their natural condition. 

A day or two after the accident I noticed 
on one of Bob’s fingers a handsome intaglio 
which had belonged to Eleanor, and for 
which I knew he had long sighed in vain. 
I seized him by the arm. 

** Bob Potbury!” said I, sternly. 
sidized wretch! Conspirator!” 
‘‘Oh! get out!” said Bob, irreverently ; 
but he colored to the roots of his red hair. 
I turned away more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Van Ryswick began to grow melancholy. 
I had a chance to notice this as Eleanor 
began keeping me in the room as much as 
possible when he called. He was a hand- 
some little fellow, with soft, dog-like eyes. 
It made my heart ache to see him mutely 
following Eleanor’s every movement with 
just that faithful, loving, canine look. Once 
he began talking, in a forced, reckless sort 
way, about the worthlessness of money, the 
absurdity of being rich, the far greater bliss 
of being poor, and all that nonsense. He 
mentioned an artist friend of his, one Tom 
Gaylord, who had married and taken his 
bride to live in his study, away up in the 
top of a big building, swarming with 
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“They are having awfully nice times,” 
said Van. ‘Do you know,” watching 
Eleanor with furtive eagerness all the time, 
‘Do you know, that is the only genuine 
sort of thing, after all! Like doves in a 
dovecote, or—or gypsies, or something of 
that sort. If you get tired of one place, 
you see, all you’ve got to do is to strike 
your tent, and away.” He laughed with 
forced glee. 

Eleanor was facing him; but her soft 
eyes looked over and beyond him, and her 
lips became a little sharp and scornful. 

‘*T was in that studio once,” she began, 
slowly. ‘*I went tosee Mrs. Gaylord. It 
was a dreadful hole! There was a horrid 
screen ip one corner, and I caughta glimpse 
of what was behind it. I wish I hadn't. 
There was a broken wash-stand, with some 
cracked crockery on it. There was half a 
baker’s loaf on the dirty window-seat, and 
some unpleasant cheese on coarse brown 
paper. Some of the bride’s dresses hung 
against the wall, with some of his things, 
and the floor was covered with paint rags 
and bottles and shoes.” 

She shuddered through all her delicate 
body. 

Poor Van! The eager, wistful look 
died out, and he fell into a sullen silence. 

‘She'll throw him over, sure!” said 
James McGregor, to whom I described this 
scene, 

**Do you think a sister of mine could be 
so mean and cruel?” 1 said, in high dudg- 
eon. 

‘There couldn’t possibly be more than 
one clear-headed, patient, unselfish little 
girl vouchsafed to one family,” said James, 
‘*and I was lucky enough to pick her out. 

By next Spring, Georgie dear, I think” — 

But what nonsense! 

Alas for Van Ryswick! 

It was midwinter; Eleanor had been going 
out a good deal, and was growing all the 
time more abstracted and more uncertain 
in temper; but, as she always was reticent, 
I was really surprised when, one fine day, 
she came into our room, looking rather pale 
and weary, and, after standing some mo- 
ments at the window, turned suddenly, and 
said. 

‘*Georgiana, I am going to marry Mr. 
Lysanier.” 

I started. 

** Old Peter Lysander?” I gasped. 

‘*He is only sixty,” said Eleanor, in a re- 
gretful tone, as if she wished he were a 
good deal older. 

** Well,” L said, witha long breath. 
Van Ryswick?” 

Eleanor looked straight at me, without 
flinching. 

‘**Do I look like living behind a screen in 
a studio?” she asked, with a superb air. 

She certainly did not. Slender in form, 
regal in bearing, exquisitely beautiful in 
every detail, my sister Eleanor might have 
graced any position. 

{ was silent. She walked up and down 
the room, her soft silken draperies rustling, 
the bangles tinkling on her wrists. At last 
she stopped before me, with a cold, proud 
face, such as she always wore when she felt 
herself in any way opposed. 


“And 


‘*T may as well say, right here,” she said, 
‘that [ do not want to hear anything from 
any member of the family in the way of 
remonstrance or—or criticism. 

“I know what suits me, and my mind is 
quite made up. I rely upon you, Georgi- 
ana,” (here her cheeks flushed hotly) *‘ to— 
to forestall anything of the kind, particu- 
larly vulgar remarks as to marrying for 
money, and the like. I simply will not 
have it.” 

Saying which, my sister swept from the 
room, 


Eleanor has been Mrs. Lysander two 
years. Since her return froma year’s for- 
eign tour, she lives with her infatuated 
lord in a magnificent establishment down 
town, when she is not in her villa at New- 
port. 

I have borne for one year the title of Mrs. 
James McGregor, but still live at home, as 
Mamma could not well do without me; and 
James says there is enough of me to go all 
around. 

Mrs. Lysander pays us occasional visits. 
The appearance of her turn-out throws 
Dunstan Place into great excitement, and 
jer entry into the paternal house is a tri 





umphant procession, though her magnifi- 
cence inspires even Euphemia with speech- 
less awe. 

I was alone with Eleanor for five minutes 
this afternoon, and abused my opportunity 
by asking her if she had heard of Van 
Ryswick’s engagement to Miss Snyder. 

Not a muscle of her faced moved, nor 
did her fair cheek color in the slightest. 

‘*Molly Snyder?” she repeated. ‘ Oh! 
well, she can afford the luxury. She isa 
very rich woman.” 

Then she picked up the atrocious little 
pug she lugs about with her, and began 
talking nonsense to it, but soon rose to go. 
She stood a moment before the mirror. It 
reflected an amount of beauty and luxury 
that must have been highly satistactory to 
the owner. 

All at once her expression altered. 

‘*Georgie!” she said, ‘‘a horrible sus- 
picion has seized me! I fear I am getting 
stout.” 

‘* Have yourself weighed,” saidI. *‘ Then 
you will know.” 

** Never!” said she. ‘‘ If it should be true 
the truth would kill me! I will never live 
to weigh more than one hundred and thirty 
pounds.” 

Just as she swept through the door she 
turned and said, with a little smile. ‘I 
forgot to tell you, Aunt Partridge has been 
to see me. She was very nice to Mr. Lysan- 
der, and took a great fancy to Baby. 
(‘‘Baby ” is the pug.) 

**She sent me the pearls, too, as a wed- 
ding present.” 

Eleanor smiled again, and went away. 

‘Another case of virtue triumphant!” 
says Bob. 

WasHinorton, D. C. 
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“°T 18 just as true 

That what you do 

Old Santa Claus 

He knows ; because 

He knew about 

My running out 

To slide, that night. 

It was not right. 
Mamma said No; but I forgot, 
And in the morning—oh! guess what! 
My stockings were as thin and straight 
As when I hung them by the grate. 


‘*T looked inside— 
And, howI cried !— 
I found a whip, 
And on a slip 
Of paper, this: 
‘My little Miss 
You should obey 
Mamma alway ; 
But if you’re tempted yet again 
I truly hope you will refrain 
Or pause, my little maid—oh! pause, 
And think upon Old Santa Claus.’ 


“And then—‘ P. 8, 

My little Bess, 

Now put your hand 

Behind the stand.’ 

And when I did 

I found there, hid, 

My nicest pair 

Of stockings, where 
He’d filled them full. Oh! dear! Such fun! 
All knots and bobs and overrun 
With every kind of lovely thing. 
I was so glad I had to sing. 


* And in the toe 
I found, you know, 
Another note 
Old Santa wrote ; 
The very best 
You ever guessed. 
I read and read. 
Hear what it said: 
‘ All this is for my little friend 
Who minds Mamma, and does no end 
Of kind and pleasant deeds ; 
Does not forget, but always heeds.’ 


** Now, don’t you see 

That it must be 

Quite as I say? 

And, any way, 

I think we should 

Be very good. 

Not just because 

Old Santa Claus 
Knows all the things we ever do, 
And gives us pretty presents, too, 
But ‘coz it’s right, I do believe, 
And so does my big brother, Steve,” 
Miuvertto, N. Y, 





THE LEGEND OF THE GREAT 
DIPPER. 


BY SARA E. WILTSE. 








Tnx faces of the stars shone so brightly, 
one night, that the earth children thought 
the Mamma Moon was telling a pretty 
story. And so she was; and this is the 
story: 

‘*The great dipper, which you, my dear 
children, so love to form, has a deep mean- 
ing, which you are not to forget as long as 
the stars shine. I tell you the story as of- 
ten as you ask it; and your asking makes 
me quite as happy as my telling can make 
you. 

‘‘See the dear baby stars running to make 
a small dipper, like their older sisters!” 
said the Lady Moon softly to the great 
Mars, who leaned over her chair while she 
spoke. 

‘*In another world than ours,” contin- 
ued the Lady Moon, “there was once a 
great trouble and sorrow. No; it was not 
in the earth-world, my dear,” she said to a 
tiny star, who always asked questions. “It 
was notin the Heaven world either, but 
in another far away world where many 
children live¢?. For some good reason, 
which only the Father knows, the people 
and children, the animals, and every living 
thing were suffering great thirst; no 
water, nor dew, nor drop of moisture could 
they find anywhere. 

‘*TIt was very horrible, and the people 
were very near to death. 

‘A little child of that world went out alone 
in the dry, dark night, carrying a little tin 
dipper, and prayed very earnestly for just 
that little cup of water; and when she lifted 
the cup, it was brimming with clear, cold 
water, which would not spill, though she 
ran rapidly, her hand trembling with her 
faintness; for she did not taste the water, 
having prayed for another’s need. As she 
ran she stumbled and fell; for she was very 
weak, and when feeling about, trying to 
rise, she touched a little dog that seemed 
to be dying of its thirst, and the good child 
poured a few drops of the precious water 
in the palm of her hand, and let the dog lap 
it. He seemed as much refreshed as if he 
had drank from a river. The child could 
not see in the dark what happened to her 
cup; but we saw and sang for joy; the cup 
turned to silver and grew larger, the water 
not having become less, but more, by her 
giving. 

‘*She hurried on to give the water to one 
who was quite unable to come to meet her— 
none other than her own dear Mamma, 
who took the water eagerly, as one ina 
deadly fever of thirst, but, without putting 
it to her lips, for she heard, just then, a 
weak moan, which came fronr her faithful 
servant who tried to raise her mistress’s 
head, but found she had not the strength. 
The mother pressed the dipper into the 
hands of the maid, and made her drink, 
feeling her own life so wasted that one little 
cup of water could not renew it. And 
neither maid-servant nor mother noticed 
that the dipper changed from silver to gold, 
and grew larger than before. The good 
servant was about to give each member of 
the family one spoonful of the precious 
water, when a Stranger entered, dressed in 
a costume unknown in that country, speak- 
ing in a strange tongue, but showing the 
same signs of thirst and distress as them- 
selves. The maid-servant said; ‘Sacred 
are the needs of the Stranger in a strange 
land’ and pressed the dipper to the parched 
lips of the fainting man. 

‘‘Then the great wonder was wrought,and 
the golden dipper flashed forth incrusted 
with the most precious diamonds, contain- 
ing a fountain of gushing water which sup- 
plied the thirsting nation as freely and 
surely as it quenched the thirst of the little 
dog. Then the Stranger said: ‘ Blessed is 
he that giveth a cup of waterin my name.’ 

‘* And the possession of a dipper blazing 
with diamonds, is in that country a sure 
badge of royalty; for no one can buy or re- 
ceive one as a gift, nor can fathers bequeath 
them to children. 

‘*Each child is givena tin dipper at its 
birth, and only by purely unselfish acts can 
the diamond one be wrought. 

‘* Some of the foolish people have not yet 
learned its secret, and they go about seeking 
to exchange their tin for silver, by doing 
kind things. Sometimes they accuse the 





Father of All very bitterly, because they 
grow old possessing only the tin dipper; for 
the secret of the exchange can no more be 
told than the beautiful, flashing, sparkling 
diamonds can be purchased. 

‘Sometimes there are great surprises when 
people give up the hope of such a posses- 
sion and forget themselves; for then they 
often find the cast-away tin bearing evidence 
in silver, gold, or even diamonds, that 
somehow they have become royal; but by 
that time they have no vanity because of 
their fortune. Only modest, thankful. 
brave, happy feelings possess the owners of 
diamond dippers.” 

The Lady Moon now lifted a white finger 
toward the east, which was growing rosy, 
and the baby stars all knelt a moment, 
looking like white robed nuns at prayers. 
Then the morning wind swept aside the 
great blue silken curtain of the sky, and the 
Mamma Moon followed her children into 
Heaven, todo or play whatever the Father 
had planned for them while they were out 
shining for his earth-children. 

Boston, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





ENIGMA,— VERY EASY. 


A worD composed of nine letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, a prefix, denoting error or wrong. 

My 2, 3, one of the parts of a common verb. 

My 2, 3, 4, a termination denoting belief in. 

My 4, 5, diminutive for mother. 

My 4, 5, 6, the crowning work of creation. 

My 5, 6, an article. ; 

My 5, 6, 7, sometimes an equal quantity; at 
others a termination. 

My 6, 7, 8, an animal ; to tease. 

My 7, 8, 9, the time from your birth till now. 

My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, to use as desired. 

My whole is to use wrongly. 

BLANK PUZZLE. 


Insert words in the blanks of each sentence 
which sound alike, but are spelled differently. 

1, Did you know that my cousin Kate intended 
to bea ——? I cannot imagine why she came to 
think of it ; for —— of her family are inclined to 
that belief. 

2. Did you hear that —— Sophy? It startled 
me so that I dropped the apple I was about to 

8. Did you make up a —— face, my dear, when 
you and Will were coming through the ——? I 
saw his audacity. 

4. I really could not make beginning or —— 
out of that wonderful —— Mrs. Smith told of 
Jane Brown. 

56. For fear that I shall meet that disagree- 
able bore, Mr. Bogardus, in the —— I mean to 
put on my thickest ——. 

6. After we have been to the ——, where [ 
mean to purchase some of the things dear Lucy 
liked so much, I should like to take a———. if you 
will go with me. 

7. Oh! baby, your little hands about my neck 
are so —— with my clean new ——. 

8. I never think it is necessary to —— a ——; 
but I see that you do. Don’t you like the skin? 

9. Ithought that you would see that —— Su- 
san, that it was right in your way. Did you 
hurt yourself, dear, for you look quite ——. 

10. When we were on the —— this afternoon, 
I saw the —— of somebody’s hands under the 
shawl. 

11. How wonderful is the heavy —— brought 
from the —— in the mine. 

12. If Igo in your —— Ben, with those ram- 
pant steeds, will you promise that they shall not 
—— me in running away? 

13. With such a noble -— how can it be pos- 
sible that the man’s soul can be so ——? 

14. Nota particle of that —— did the selfish 
fellow ——, although I told him that mine was 
nearly gone, and there would soon be no more 
fun for me in fishing. 

15. From the very first of the picnic I —— by 
Fannie’s side, and yet as usual, I could not —— 
her. I was off for about half an hour, and her 
jealousy made her miserable. 

16. You have been looking at me, Tom, with 
such a —~ (perhaps you call it an admiring 
glance) that I have been scarcely able to detach 
the —— from these eggs which I am preparing 
for cake. 

FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 

My 1, 13, 52, 11, to limp. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, is a musical instrument. 

My 19, 20, 21, 22, shut up. 

My 45, 46, 47, 48, not so much. 

My 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, a part of the face. 

My 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, to express gratitude. 

My 50, 29, 20, to strike. 
My 35, 51, 14, 53, back. 
My 49, 36, 16, 33, 9, a class, 

My 12, 2, 4, 17, wearing apparel. 

My 8, 15, 37, 38, of the sea, 

My 10, 34, 39, 18, a loud noise. 

My 238, 81, 82, the diminutive of a near relation, 
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Double words ; the central letter the last of 
the first word, 


cvooox 0000 
oo0o# 000 
ooo#f# 000 
0oo0oo# 00 

*oo0o 
OO0O0O* 


eco e¢ 666 6 
S 
° 
° 


0000*¥000 

1, Very thin sheets of wire; 2, a medicine for 
a cold; 3, remarkably fine; 4, a furnace for a 
particular kind of clay; 5, a school friend; 6, a 
peculiar clock ; 7, for the designation of goods ; 
8, a theory carried beyond that which is gener- 
ally received ; 9, used in the streets in Summer; 
10, a vessel in wicked traffic. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 11th. 


FORTY-FIVE BURIED RIVERS] IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 

1. Ohio; 2, Neuse; 3, Pearl; 4, Mobile; 5, 
Flint; 6, Kentucky ; 7, Colorado; 8, White; 9, 
Salt; 10, Bear; 11, Licking; 12, Washita; 13, 
New; 14, Wabash; 15, James; 16, Penobscot ; 
17, Dan; 18, Green; 19, Salt; 20, Fish; 21, 
Feather ; 22, Red; 23, Salinas; 24, Cape Fear; 
25, Cannon ; 26, Edisto; 27, Lehigh; 28, Dela- 
ware ; 29, ‘Thames; 30, San Joaquin; 31, Elk; 
32, St. Mary ; 33, Angelina ; 34, East ; 35, Cedar ; 
36, Grand ; 37, Salmon ; 38, Genesee ; 39, Com- 
bahee; 40, Tar; 41, Beaver; 42, Sorel; 43, 
North ; 44, Raisin ; 45, Peace. 

A VERY HEARTY BREAKFAST, IN TWENTY-TWO COV- 
ERED DISHES, 

1, Tea; 2, coffee ; 3, cream; 4, sugar; 5, hash; 
6, toast ; 7, quail; 8, oatmeal; 9, rolls: 10, fish ; 
11, bread ; 12, pork; 13, ham; 14, beef; 15, egg ; 
16, liver; 17, butter; 18, potato; 19, melon; 
20, pickle ; 21, pie; 22, honey. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

Mugwumps. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF DEC, 181. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Wolf Island, Bear Lake (Me.), Troy (Me.), 
Ware (Mass.), Canterbury (N. H.), the Horse- 
back Mt. (Me.), Sandwich (N. H.), Chestei field 
(Mass. ), Camels Hump (Vt.), Gay Head (Martha’s 
Vineyard), Lyme (Conn.), Braintree (Mass.), 
Guildhall (Vt.), Devil’s Den (Conn.), Woodstock 
(Vt.), Saybrook (Conn.), China (Me.), Epsom 
(N. H.), Unity (N. H.), Haystock (Me.), Wilton 
(Me.), Mt. Washington (N. H.), Derby (Vt.), 
Fairhaven (Mass.), Plainfield (Conn.), No Man’s 
Land (south of Martha’s Vineyard), Killingly 
(Conn.), Tariffville (Conn.), Sheffield (Mass.), 
Orange (Mass.), Windsor (Vt.), Long Meadow 
(Mass.), Eagle (Me.), Dead River (Me.), Spring- 
field (Mass.), Baldwin (Me.), Warwick (R. I.), 
Smithfield (R. I.), Marblehead (Mass.), Mt. 
Holly (Vt.). 


A GREAT SUFFERER FROM DE- 
BILITY, NERVOUSNESS, LOSS OF 
SLEEP AND APPETITE, RE- 
STORED TO HEALTH BY COM- 
POUND OXYGEN. 


Tue following, written for publication by W. 
G, P. Brinckloe, of Hulmeville, Penn., editor 
and publisher of the Odd Fellows’ Journal, gives 
that gentleman’s happy experience with Com- 
pound Oxygen : 

**In the Spring of 1881 my health began to 
fail, so that I became a great sufferer from de- 
bilily, nervousness, and loss of sleep and appe- 
lite. After trying several remedies, and contin- 
uing to grow weaker, I almost in despair gave 
up the hope of living. ‘To add to my sufferings, 
in October of the same year, I was afflicted with 
a severe cold, which seemed to induce congestion 
of the liver and kidneys, threatened paralysis of 
the right side. The prescribed aaniea aggra- 
vated, rather than allayed, the suffering. 

“About the first of November, I heard of 
Compound Oxygen, and was induced to try it. 
At this time I was losing about half a gill of 
blood a day. I could not sleep soundly, very 
little appetite, and a very flighty memory. 

“* In less than two weeks after taking the Com- 
pound Oxygen I {was like a new person. The 
bleeding had stopped entirely, my appetite became 
healthy, my rs | improved, and my memory be- 
came good and steady. I have continued its 
use until the present time, September Ist, 1883, 
enjoying good health, excellent spirits, and im- 
proved powers of endurance, both mentally and 
Physically. 

‘There have also been a number of wonder- 
ful results that have come within my obs: oTva- 
tion from the use of Compound Oxygen.” 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
anda wide range of chronic diseases, sent free. 
Address Das. Starkey & Pauen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Strect, Philadelphia. 
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Breaklast coe, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 



















ERDURKEE &Cos AIDS TO 
= GOOD COOKING 


B|MEATS, FISH&- 


| PLEASES THE TASTE 
STIMULATES 
THE APPETITE 


DURKEES 
pESICCATED 
CELERY 


POSSESSING THE 
—— COMPLETE 
in FLAVOR OF THE PLANT 
PUT UP IN HANDSOME 
few SIFTING TOP BOTTLES 


DURKEES 
| SALAD DRESSING 


| SELECT SPICES 
BAKING POWDER 


THE BEST EVER OFFERED FOR SALE 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Causes no Pain. 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Nota Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure. 
Give it a Trial. 
50 cents at Druggists. 


60 cents by mail, registered. Sena for circular. omy le 
by mail, 0c. ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. 


EC enemy GAS STOVE. 
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LITHIA 
WATER. 


FOR BRIGHT'S 

DISEASE or THE KIDNEY8, 
THE 

GOUTY DIATHESIS, 

STONE, ACID DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, Ero. 


Water in cases of one doven! halts if -mallon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at th 
Springs pampblet mailed ton any * Adress, 


WATER FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS., 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
General Agents. NEW YORK CITY, 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








37 UNION SOUARE. 


Reduction in price of Instanta- 
neous Photographs to suit the 
times. 


Imperials or Cabinets at $10 per Doz. 


N. B.---Particular attention given to 
Children’s Portraits, 


wlevator from the street. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Brass Bric-a-Brac and Ornaments. 


SCREENS, EasELS, PEDESTALS, TABLES, MIRRORS, 
PLAQuEs, CARD KECEIVERS, JEWEL Boxes, 
CANDLESTICKS, BENARES-BRAsSSES, 

Vases, Erc,, Etc., 
besidesthe usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 

HODS, etc., ete. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices until 
January Ist. 


30 West 23d Street. 

















Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation. 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
5&2 & 54 TInion St, - - Boston, Mass. 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MILVER PLATED GOOD, 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 
VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IM 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Appliqué Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFAOTORY, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, 


Most Acceptable Holiday Present, 


MUSICAL 
BOXES. 


] All Styles and Sizes. 
3 90c,. to 61.500. 
THE FINEST, 
THE BEs' 
At Headquarters. 


JULLLERAT & CO., 











JACOT, 


37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Musical Boxes carefully repaired 





Fr. Beck & Go., 


Mannfacturers and Importers ot 


WALL PAPERS 


Invite an examination of their new exhibits of 
original and exclusive designs of their own 
manufacture, as well as latest importations, 
including English, French, and German goods, 
acknowledged by the trade as the finest line 


shown this season. Also 
The Perfection of 
WALL 





Catalogue 


Price List 


Men's and Boys’ Clothing | 
and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 


| 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 











Ir you want the best Ljquid Glue manufactured 
insist on having Le Pag: 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








& 
AND 
w— CEILING 
DECORATION. 
Over 100 
NEW DESIGNS. 
Protected by Patents. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U. 8 





THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF LINCRUSTA 
WALTON HAS INDUCED US TO PREPARE 
ESPECIAL DESIGNS THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND NEVER DUPLICATED. 


#FR. BECK & CO., 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th St. 





N. B.—DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN Of THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW LINCRUSTA-WALTON 
SHOW-ROOMS, COR. STH AVE. AND WTH 8T. 

ABLE Esers:. 
BORAke®: ave ea i 
Euler ea Cire ates ee ages 0 
frurray Street, New "York, 


















“JAPANESE.” 


Patented. 








HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY 
Factories, 


25 Park Place, New York, 


Waterbury, Conn, 18 


SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
Federal Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Farm and Garden, 


L The Agricultural Rditor wili be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of ear subscribers who feel especially interested | 








PERSIMMONS AND OTHER 
EBONADS. 


BY EMILY T. BENNETT. 








Proressor Woop, the botanist, remarked con- 
cerning the generic name of the persimmon tree 
and others of the class Ebenacem, that "' the fritit, 
although excellent, scarcely merits the naine 
* fruit of Jove,”—Diospyros—heavenly fruit or 
food, D, Virginiana, a tree of good dimensions 
in the Southern States, a shrub in some Northern 
localities, produces a plum and date sort of fruit, 
which, when green or barely ripened, is far 
from delectable to the taste. In some rural dis- 
tricts of Missouri and Southern Illinois persim- 
mons are not considered entirely palatable until 
their astringent quality has become neutralized 
or softened by successive frosts, The Writer 
witnessed the gathering of a btishel of miore of 
Insvious-sweet, elmost candied, persimmons from 
& leafless tree, when Winter snow was hardened 
tipon the ground. For market use, this now 
somewhat popularized fruit is picked as soon as 
its orange or yellow flush indicates natural ripe- 
ness. The persimmon is peculiarly a fruit which 
does not decompose in decay, but rather dries 
and concentrates, becoming honey-like, and con- 
tinuing eatable after its rounded shape is quite 
erushed in its own process of change. 

Gur native bpecies of Diospyros is also called 
the Virginia date plum, The Chinese date plum 
(D, Kaki), native also of Japan and cultivated in 
India, is used by the Chinese for sweetmeats. 
This fruit, the size of an average apple, is of a 
bright red color, with pulp that resembles the 
real plum (Pruous.) The D, Embryopteris of 
India, called Gaube by the Hindus, bears a 
highly astringent fruit, which is employed for 
tanning purposes. While unripe the juice is 
used in cementing seams of boats, and fishing- 
nets are saturated with it to 
durable. 

D. Quesita affords the tine ebony wood of 
Ceylon, called Calamander, The tree grows very 
large. Its wood is worked with difficulty by 
reason of hardness, 

Of this small genus not all of the species pro- 
duce edible fruit. All, however, are remarkable 
for firmness of wood, which is either of a dark 
or black hue, and the astringent, febrifuyal 
qualities of the fruit and bark. The inner, or 
**heartwood” only of the different ebony 
species, is black, the sap-wood sometimes being 
white and soft. In D. Virginiana, the common 
persimmon tree, the inner wood is brown, hard 
and elastie, although liable to split uniformly. 

In the South, persimmons are sometimes made 
into cakes, with bran. By adding yeast and 
hops, a kind of beer may be brewed. 

The botanist Hemsley, of the Gardens at Kew, 
says: “On well-drained soils,” this American 
persimmon will endure the Winters of England. 
He also mentioned “a specimen tree” of this 
kind, which was thriving in the arboretum of 
Kew, in 1873. 

The several 


render them 


African species of Diospyros, 
whenever naturalized in the East, produce the 
most valuable ebony woods, which are of such 
importance in fancy and delicate cabinet-work. 
Why may they not be cultivated for such pur- 
poses in some of our states, as indeed, exotic 
persimmon trees are being intruduced chietly 
for ther promise of fruitage? 

The Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, October 
15th, says: ‘‘ We are indebted to Mr. Challen, 
Jacksouville, Florida, for specimens of a Japan- 
ese persimmon,” These are described editori- 
ally as somewhat pear-shaped, large as a 
medium-sized apple, being of a glossy, golden 
color, reddish toward the tip, and with a deli- 
cious, sweet, juicy pulp of delicate flavor. 

It appears that this particular variety, recently 
introduced, promises to tlourish in perfection on 
the soil of Ponce de Leon’s * Land of Flowers” ; 
and that it bears very little resemblance of 
growth and fruit to the “wild persimmon” (D, 
Virginiana). Presumably, the plant is one of the 
botanical ebonads, ‘It buds well on the wild 
persimmon,” resembling it, at least, in the ad- 
hering calyx and mode of inflorescence, 

*Stilla rarity in Florida, this persimmon is 
rapidly being propagated, It, doubtless, will in 
a few years rival the Florida orange in our mar- 
kets, because the tree wnich bears when two 
years old, is so prolific, and the fruit endures 
transportation tolerably well. We can judge 
that, to some tastes, such luscious persimmons 
may often be more palatable even than sweet 
oranges. 

An item somewhere printed, informing some 
readers that *‘the ebony-tree bears delicious, 
cherry-red berries,” needs intelligent qualifica- 
tion. An ebony-producing-tree may do 80; 4 
species or a variety. Berries are supposably 
not as Jarge as apples or plums; though berries 
are fruit, fruit is not always to be termed “* ber- 
riee.” 

Ebony wood was a,valuable production among 


the civilized ancients, Patisanius speaks of very 
old statues carved of ebony. His conversation 
with a Cyprian botanist offers a fanciful conjec- 
ture of the discovery of the wood and its singu 
lar growth from a ruined forest, ‘' a tree with- 
ottt leaf or flower, dig from under the grotind, 
where its black, woody roots never saw the sun.” 

Herodotus mentions that the Ethiopians made 
yearly presents to the kings of Persia of costly 
articles, among which were ‘two hundred logs 
of ebony.” 

The prophet Ezekiel says to Tyre, the queen of 
Syrian cities, * They brought thee for a present 
horns of ivory aiid ebony.” Pliny speiks of the 
ebony of India, also of another “‘ ebony-trce,” 
now supposed to have been native of Crete. Its 
fine-grained wood was colored variously, black, 
green, or gray. 

An old song memorizes thus: 

“The persimmon’s cheek is flushing, 
The paw-paw shines in gold, 
On the fleld of Monterey.” 
Our native paw-paw is said also to be greatly 
improved as a fruit by cultivation. 
Brooxiyy, L. f: 
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THE ACTION OF A MULCH. 


Ir is said that the term mulch comes from a 
Hebrew word, meaning partly rotten straw. Be 
this as it may, we use the word noW to céver all 
those substatices employed a8 a litter arotnd 
tees and tion grotind, to aid the soil in retain- 
ing its native nioisture, The word mulch might 
be defined as anything used to prevent the natu- 
ral evaporation of moisture from a soil. 

Tbe substances generally used as a mulch are 
straw, litter from the stables, leaves, recently cut 
lawn grass, sawdust, tan-bark, chips, and small 
stones. Other materials aresometimes used, as 
coal ashes, large flat stones, etc. The prairies 
and forests furnish their own mulch, in the form 
of leaves and decaying stems, which soon accu- 
mulate in a mass that very effectually prevents 
the sarface soil from losing much of its moist- 
ure. The leaf mold in the forest, and the thick 
layer of vegetable matter on the surface soil of 
the prairie, are the protecting coverings fur- 
nished by Nature, Man, in his planting of trees, 
needs to imitate the native forest mulch, In 
this way, he not only secures a more uniform 
temperature and moisture to the surface soil, 
but may add a source of plant food. Some sub- 
stances used as a mulch can yield only amechan- 
ical benefit, while others contain an abundant 
supply of plant food when it is reduced to a sol- 
uble and available form. Flat stones around 
trees may add greatly to their prosperity, while 
giving only shade, and preventing the evapora- 
tion of moisture, Sawdust is but little better in 
this respect, as it contains only a small per cent. 
of plant food, Straw is better, and new-mown 
lawn grass is positively rich in the most import- 
ant elements of plant food. 

The influence of shade upon a soil may be 
seen by placing boards upon any portion of 
land. It is not to be supposed that any measura- 
ble quantity of nourishment can be worked 
down from a new board; but the soil beneath is 
changed by being thus covered, and enriched for 
atime, Perhaps the protection has induced 
certain chemical changes which have liberated 
plant food, On this same principle, stones in a 
soil enrich it. The importance of covering the 
soil is more fully appreciated in France, where 
tiles have long been employed on straw- 
berry-beds. The tiles have holes through 
them for the hills, all other parts of the 
earth’s surface being covered. Flower gar- 
dens have been successfully made, iu 
which all the earth was covered with a cement, 
as hard and smooth as a walk, except the small 
holes through which the stems of the shrubs 
grew. 

Parchment paper—that is a tough waterproof 
paper, made by dipping unsized paper in 
sulphuric acid—is now employed for covering 
garden soil. In short, this prepared paper isa 
mulch. A Frenchman who has experimented 
with this method sums up the advantages as 
follows: First, a greater rapidity of growth; 
Becond, lessening of the great cost of water; 
third, saving of hard work in weeding; and 
fourth, the crop is doubled. 

This is vertainly saying a great deal more for 
a mulch than Americans could do. These ex- 
periments prove that there is a field here for the 
further development of the advantages of 
mulches of all kinds. Brepy AIon. 
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PREPARING TABLE POULTRY. 


Eps. Country GENTLEMAN :—In nearly every 
poultry yard, at the present season of the year, 
there are surplus birds to be got rid of, which 
probably cannot be sold at remunerative prices. 
This is more especially the case with those who 
do not go into poultry keeping as a business, 
and have not the necessary arrangements for 
the disposal of such birds, or, it may be, the 
numbers they have for sale are not worth taking 
much trouble over. But whether the surplus 
birds are few or many, it is important to know 
how best they can be prepared for the table, 
either if inteuded for use at home or for sale. [ 
have heard it said by some poultry keepers that 














they prefer to pick a bird up out of the farm- 
yard, and kill it without any preparatory feed- 
ing; conténding that Buth a one Has more flavor 
than an8ther aftificially fed, arguing from the 
fact that wild birda and rabbits are far better 
than those bred iit confinement. This last state- 
ment is true, and I am not at all enamored of 
hutch-bred rabbits, and more than that I will 
agree to—namely, that a well-fed game cock, one 
that has had no restriction of his liberty, is, so 
far as breast meat is coicerned; mtich better 
eating thati if fed up: Biit to the other Varieties 
the dame thilig does not apply, and they are nich 
better for the fattening process. If taken out of 
the yard and killed without any uther prepara- 
tion, they are generally scraggy; for by exercise 
the flesh is kept down. But if these same birds 
are put up for a fortnight, or three weeks, there 
will be a great increase of meat, and something 
to cut at and eat when on the table. Even 
should the flesh be not quite so pronounced in 
flavor, which I am not prepared to admit, the 
gain in tebpect to quantity mote thika compen- 
sates, As well advocate that store cattle be sent 
to the butcher as that unfattened poultry be 
killed. Both are equally absurd. 

Many methods of fattening poultry may be 
adopted, The simplest is to put the birds se- 
lected for killing into a small run by themselves, 
and feed them bh sth foods ab rice, maize and 
oat meal; This is not a very rapid method ; but 
it has the decided advantage that the fattening 
may be more prolonged, and consequently the 
killing cun take place at wider intervals. For 
this reason it is the best plan for those who 
only wish to supply their own tables, The bet- 
ter system to adopt where the birds have to be 
mere rapidly brought forward, is to have some 
cages ina warm room. For this purpose coops, 
hatching boxes, or wire runs, can all<be turned 
temporarily into fattening pens. They should 
not be too large; and if the room in which they 
are kept is a little dark, all the better, so long as 
that does not mean that it is badly ventilated. 
The object is to keep the birds as quiet as pous- 
sivle, and to prevent the elimination of the food 
consumed, by exercise, 

The warm room is highly beneficial, and if the 
temperature can be maintained at from 60° to 
65°, it will be found that the birds will fatten 
more rapidly. Every degree below 60° means an 
exhaustion of heat from the body, and a conse- 
quent prolongation of the process, 

Food is an importatit element in the process, 
It should be of sich a nature as to prodiice flesh 
and fat only} and. for this purpose the foods 
mentioned above are perhaps the best, though 
we may add buckwheat meal to the list, as that 
is almost entirely used in France for fattening. 
To maize, there is one objection—namely, that 
it has a tendency to make the flesh yellow. Of 
course, the white variety does not do this ; but 
in England there is very little of it to be obtained. 
To whatever meal is given (for it should be 
meal, not grain), there should be added a little 
fat or suet, and if these are then mixed with 
skim milk, instead of water, it will be all the bet- 
ter. The birds should be fed four or five times 
a day, and should have what food is left taken 
away as soon as their hunger is appeased. They 
may be crammed by finger pieces of the food, if 
that plan is preferred; but this is scarcely nec- 
essary, unless the crops of the birds are found 
to be empty. Should any of the birds appear to 
lose their appetites, food should be withheld 
from them for a day, when they will generally 
be all right again, and eager for their supply. 
This only refers, however, to the earlier stages 
of the process ; for, if prolonged more than three 
or four weeks, they begin to sicken, and lose 
weight, instead of gaining it. Therefore, they 
should be killed as soon as the fattening is 
thought to be complete, or on the first sign of 
sickness. The fattening of fowls is so thorough- 
ly artificial that Nature revolts at it very soon. 
But this same result is found in all branches of 
animal and vegetable life where forcing is 
adopted. 

No food should be given to a bird for twelve 
hours before it is killed, in order that the crop 
and stomach may be emptied as far as possible. 
This prevents tainting of the flesh, so often 
caused by decayed food. One of the best meth- 
ods I know is to hang the bird by the legs, and 
then thrust a pointed knife into the roof of the 
mouth, rather in the direction of the back than 
the top of the skull. This is in order to reach 
the brain, as then death ensues very speedily, 
and with very little pain to the victim. The 
bird should be allowed to hang until the blood 
has ceased to flow, and then be plucked imme- 
diately ; for, it is scarcely necessary to say, it is 
much easier to pluck a newly-killed fowl than 
one which has been dead for some time. The 
former is warm, the latter cold. In all cases 
where fowls are killed to be sent to market, 
they should be plucked by the farmer, and the 
feathers obtained will more than repay the labor 
of plucking, though that be not the object of 
doing thig work. 

The question of dressing for market is one 
which I should like to deal with in another let- 
ter ; for there is too much in it to be disposed of 
in a short paragraph. But meanwhile, one or 
two hints on packing up the fowls may be given. 


trade demands ; and in such cases the producers 
have nothing to do with either killing or dress- 
ing. This is not the most satisfactory way ; but 
it is a Gommon one in England: Where poul- 
terers do buy them dead, mich déepents tpoti 
the way in which they are packed. I have 
often seen packages of dead fowls opened, into 
which the contents had been put carelessly; 
with the result that they were all jumbled up, 
damaged here and there, and the appearance 
spoiled. It is not to be wondered, in such cases, 
that the réturh if a poor ore; Bither hampers 
or boxes should be used; and the greateit cits 
ought to be taken that they are sweet atid clean: 
I prefer hampers, but they cannot be éleahed 80 
easily as can boxes, and for that reason the lat- 
ter must be pronounced safest to use, The in- 
side of box or basket ought first to be lined 
throughout with a damp but perfectly clean 
cloth; if there is to be more than one row 


therein, similar cloths should be laid between 
each layer, with one on top before the lid is 
fastetitd dottn:. But the next great thing is to 

ack the birds firmly, 80 that they will tiot mo¥e; 
This can easily be done without the slightest 
danger of damage to them, and the packing wii! 
maintain their shape and_rigidity.—SrePHEeN 
Beaxe, in ‘The Cultivator.” 
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Tuose who are so situated that they cannot 
purchase ice fis they tieed it at thé doot,; should 
make their calculations about putting in a sup> 
ply for next season, as soon as it has forméd of 
sufficient thickness. A well-built ice house 
should be upon every such farm, Even if there 
is no pond upon the farm, from which to cut the 
ice, it will usually be found cheaper tv purchase 
it and draw it home when those who cut for 
sale are engaged in cutting it, than to buy at re- 
tail during the Summer. It doesnot needalarge 
or expensive building. A cheap wooden build- 
ing, tenor twelve feet square, will hold enough 
for two or three families ; and, if properly packed, 
ice can be kept in such a building as well as in 


alarger one. Some keep ice by laying down 
rails and covering with straw a foot or more 
deep, and potas the ice about ten feet square 
upon it, filling all cracks between the cakes with 
snow or potinded ice, then burying it in straw & 
few feet thick, and covering it in such a way a8 
to shed rain. While it wastes mofe in this way 
than it does ina well-built house, it is only nec* 
essary to put in a few more loads of ice, Salt 
hay, shavings, or tan bark make a good substitute 
for straw, if they can be obtained more cheaply.— 
American Cultivator, 
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Ps, No. 111 Broadway, New York City. m twenty-tive cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 
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Is healing in its effect. 


Soap will 
er grocer, 


‘Tee of charge. A full mze cake of Ivory 
nt to auy one who ¢ ee - getitof t 
ax twocent stam! stage, are sent to 





‘octer & Gamble, ( sincinnatt Mfention this paper 


= Shaw, Applin & Go, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 






‘VIC: K’S 


FLORAL oer teen 

A beantiful work of 160 p sole ee Plate, aod 
1e0e illustrations with descriyy’ ; = pe best Plow- 
ersand Vegetables. prices of eta, and 


hew to grow them. rman, 
iriee only lo centa, which may be deducted from first 


It tells what qos wnt for the Garden, and how to 
it inst: of running to the groc 
ent to buy waecerer weed 7 +t 
Bey with disap Pointment alter 
U ‘ONLY VICK'S t£EDS AT Heal serie 
ks Illustrated Monthly 
mm. ‘olored 
cnsrevines. Price, $1.35 
a pe ven numbers 10 cts, ; trial comes % x. 
will send to one address Vick's Magazine and any one 
of the following publications st the prices nam 
belo »w—really two magazines at the price of one—Cen 


=o. $4); Harper's Monthly, 84.00: St. Nicholas, 
63.5%. Good Che a: or Wide Awake, Good Cheer, 
and Vick's M {ne for 

JAMES V ic ; Rochester, N.Y. 





Ye BENEDICT TIME. te 


DIAMONDS 
ATTCHES 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS’ AND MANUFACTURER 


WwW 


Waches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and 
Silver Ware. 

Heving enlarged our store and made extensive im- 
provements, we are the better enabied to display our 

large and choice stock 

West side Elevated trains stcp at Courtiandt Street 


pear rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 


Ye estaiisurn 1821. 


Paillard's 
MUSIC 


BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 
They ase e cue ones that are sold by 


CoE se eas Some io” 666 Bees 
QUEZ ge 





ous days are 
Sood. eve ee a sare ioe 
od ont coarton. In cone, ee. sue Seidity or wind, 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES, 
WM. ROGERS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Mauufactured in our Factories, under the personal supervision of Wm. Rogers. 


FSTERBROOK *"5Eks <a 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 1? p31 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. Th THE EST: Yen, ‘K STEEL PEN CO, 2% John St., Now York. 


SUBS .%, NTIAL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


AT PRICES WHICH 


COMMAND A‘ ATTENTION. 


Japanese Smoking Jackets, House 
Jackets, Dressing Gowns, Bath 








Robes, Neckwear, Umbrellas, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Gloves, etc., etc. 


ALL AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
DEVLIN & Go., 


BROADW AY, CORNER WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1844, 


J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Ry Hi Jute, Oakum, an Machi Steam Boil. 
Bole pagent for Mayher's New Patent Acme Steam am Engine tree” Pump 
€ Tebined Also owner and exclusive inantacture 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam En 


These engihes admirably adapted to all kinds of ig ght power { for ngine. print. 


ine presses, putnping water, sawing wood, grindin pn « cotton, and all 
pa sof sgric vitae and mechanical purposes, an cofee ca Hi the following 
ow prices; 

1 Horse Power... .$150 8 Horse Power... .8290 

134 Horse Power ... 190 4 Horse Power.... 350 

2 Horse Power... 245 56 Horse Power ... 420 





Send fer descriptive circular. Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or, 36 Dey St., New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices Pe Guyaass House ef Saas 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 10 pieces...... 8 AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
Fine White French Chins Dinner en 88.80 100 piec 











Gold-band China Tea ; White 7 6¢ 
Richly Decorate China Tea Sets, 44 pi Ou 
Decorated Chamber Sets.10 pieces, ean: ‘White... 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, al] colors and designs besa "20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 5 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 
Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 
cL. HADL ey, tet | Cooper Institute, 


ity. 
Orde rs poched 2 d ond placed on Uar or Steamer free of 
chara ). D., of on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


AGREAT MUSICAL MARVEL. 
, SHONNICER' S 


7anis EXPOSITION: 1878. 
KNABE 
PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch ates and Durability. 


AM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 wilt 206 West at hed Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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MrsPOTT S 
PT) |= 
COLD HNL 
ri 


i my 


‘ADVANTAGES = 


oT BURN THE 

0 NY DETACHABLE SAND 
WALNUT HANDLE 

DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS 


IN USE AND 
BEST "¥"°*° GHEAP 
ONE HANDLE A AND is STAND TOASET. 


TRE 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


D 


























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
sth, and wholesomenese. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, 


alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 








only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

most poarentn diet for invalids and nurs- 

ing mothers. Keope i n all climates. Commen by 

qreatene. fea ery ere. fiend for our on 
e Care and ing of Infants. Sent free. 


SeLanen, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, | 


AY. 
Send stamp for illustrated cate 


THE POPE M’F’G CU., 
607 Washington &t., 








NO. 1 SUIT 


Terry, $63 
aa Plush, 68 


y 6S. C. 
@ SMALL 
& Co. 











B\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


2 Werk 23d Oh, bet, Fifth and Sixth Aves, 


NEW YORK. 


sate ecjabitehment is one of the oldest and best 
or city. Men’s, Women’s, 











w.& B.DOUC LAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK,. 








McSHANE —_ FOUNDRY: 


M wees avert Bella 








SS auD 23 Boss 6tRExT 


JO 3 





